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I'UKKAOK. 


iiu‘ iKHUii of Ilif* IIItuttI'litj in tiuM ('otiuiry' 

ill 1008, and tho Huli.sitquont, formation of tin* niuiniiiaUn^' 
Enf,rin,,erinfr .Sordid,y, tlm Hiibjact of fllnmimitiou has r.*c.dvr-d 
mncii afctontion. 

Afc tliafc time anyone wi.sliinrr to iie k.-pt infortnerl of proi^reaH 
in lijrhting liy oil. acetylene, or elerrtrirdty had to atiidy a 
variety of JonmulH d<!alin<f witli tlieae reM|ie<dive illiiminantM, 
and it wan difficult to find any hook treating' all of them in a 
thormi^rfi and impartial manner. I'ap.-rH on photometry appi-ared 
at intervals in the transactiram of various Hcientific and en^diieer- 
in^; Hradr-ticH. Information re<fardiu;,r the effect of li;;ht on the 
eye had to be .soufjht in journalH devotcri to physioloejeal and 
ophthalmolo^ieal matters. Moreover, while a cr-rtaiii amount 
had iHum written on the manufardure of lamps an.i li;i,diting 
appliances, the pratilrid (ippllratimiH of fiphf hiwl bm-n very 
little cliscniHHf.!cL 

Alsmt ei<;ht years it was sugj,o*sted to one of tin- authors 
that he should write a Isjok on llluiiiiuation. Hut it seemed 
iKJtter to defer doinj; so until tfie subject had h<>eu mm-e com- 
pletely discussed and had Iwcoiue is-tter un<l.>rsf<Hid. Sow the 
Illuminating Engineering .Stsdeties in this country ami in the 
United States havm provirlerl platfoi-ms for sm-h im|,artial dis 
cussion, and during thu last few years a gr«»wtiig inimbcr of 
articles on lighting have appeared in tint tr-clinii-ul press 
Although there is still much to be learned, enough has alremly 

been done to shf>w that the subject is eafiable of impartial 
treatment. ' 

It therefore seemed to us that a Isiok dealing generally wit h 
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Illumination would be welcome at the present moment. We 
have treated the subject on broad general lines. The initial 
portion of the book is devoted mainly to the various illuminants, 
the central portion to photometry and the effect of light on the 
eye, and the last part to practical lighting problems. Our 
aim has been to bring together matter not usually available in a 
single volume, and the subject has been treated in a manner 
somewhat different from that adopted in previous text-books 
on Illumination. 

Naturally, the decision to discuss the subject on these broad 
lines forbade our entering deeply into details. The various 
branches of Illumination are advancing so rapidly that it is only 
possible to indicate roughly present knowledge and experience, 
and it is evident that in years to come some revision will be 
needed. Text-books dealing with special sections of illuminating 
engineering are already beginning to make their appearance, 
and will serve to supplement our treatment in a more detailed 
manner. 

A feature to which we should like to draw attention is the 
large number of references, which will enable readers to refer to 
the original papers for fuller information. We have allotted 
chapters to well-defined divisions of the subject, and have 
included a summary of contents at the head of each. This 
arrangement, together with the index at the end of the volume, 
should enable readers to look up information on specific points 
without much difficulty. We have also added a list of the more 
important books on lighting that have been published during 
the last five years, together with a few of earlier date which 
seemed particularly interesting. 

We are fortunate in having secured an exceptional variety of 
illustrations, many of which have appeared in The Illuminating 
Engineer, and are reproduced by the courtesy of the Illuminat¬ 
ing Engineering Publishing Co., Ltd. We may mention that a 
large proportion of the photographs were taken by artificial 
light; for this work we are indebted mainly to our friend 
Mr V. H. Mackinney. 
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rilAI"l'KI! ]. 

A sKK'r<’n (»F 'niK hi.vi'oijv and 

OF MKTIioFS OF I FLF MI N A'l'loN. 

Kiuly mF IlluiinnatiMis A ■ n(' ;mi«I (>?uii{i» i (' » 

<'f in Orr<'im)ni;u Wnml Fin*.* JUi«i Fuir ^ f’lmufiv* 

iMflii;-. mF Oil FhA ii-liLriiF-, \V?t\ ;Ui‘l ( ^kudlr lU-.tuiy nf Sfirrf 

Tninsiisoii Finm m pri iun lu si Minin'ipJi! IFn'Fn 
Far! V I )<'V*'lnj(nn?nfs mFO.ih Li^^hf injf ‘-Tin* < '(siiiiisi': 'F't )<«» Klt c*l i Ln'lit Th* I n 
ra,nil<*s{T}}| Maiillf ' I'ld^rj’hhin i{a-fit.ins NA'U Illuminjui! ;; 

itaHj Hunn* arf.i, nn-Ullir lil.im«‘tiF lamp-t, rt**, all Illiiininanta 

•“-Tin* Illuminutin |4 Hiijutinm-in^' S^-naitili?* F .»• *4 

ujitnulinn iH'l.wiaai F/n|.'in<'<TH, AiahitfcO, .NF'diral M<’n, « t'’. I^riirtiriti A|*|4ir'a 
tioiiH ill).' o|‘ F<i('l«»rn*,H au<l WMiUnhup-i, ('«in<‘i'rt flallx, H« iFniianl % 

ScluHtis and FnFlir, liniMiu);;, LiFrari**'^, ••ff*. *1 <4’ Fixtnn R, and 

' ^Ii^aHuri'fiifiiJit and r'a!«*iiIataMn nf niniitinatinn I ntiiir 
in lilunduaFini' Kngnnaninjvd 

d’o aitfinpt a. history of artiticiul li;^htwouhl !»<* no uu'tfo 
takiu< 4 ; fur lanauul tho scojn* nf Ihis vnliHiM*. Sovnr'al \iiluui»h' 
sniircns of information fut tlu' suhjo<'t aro alrt'iuly a\nilal»i«n 
M. Alh*ma^nH%^ for «*K:jun|»hn in a fully illustnitt'd historirul 
tr^/adJso. has alroad}' proviihal a. roaord of thr dov«‘!o|»m*dd 
of aitififdal a,iaon^ tin* m<»n‘ rivilisiMl nations of ilir 

past and in tlip middh* aons. MiH*h has alH<i boon writim on 
ilm in<*c)in|)arnhl\' morn ra.picl [iro^rass fd’ tin* Inst, fow v*aii's, 
Vot it may bit .surmised that tint nnist, inli'rostino Idsfory of 
illumimition is now in tin* making; and ihn.i rrmnt doi rlopiiwnts. 
mnarkatih* as thoy havf‘ bomn %vill form lad: tin* pndiidi* to i-vm 
morn striking pnii^rnss in tlm futnm, 

ddm vory oarliost f'ononptions of lioht snoia to havo brmi 
(‘oini<‘f't«'d with tin* study oi' tin* ln*av#*nly htidh^s, In this 
^ Alkanfigiie, Hutmrr (hi l.iminttin (Al|jhfaiMt Finirdi 

i 
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association oi: i<leas n.nnv -i' nur n.M.i. rn .a.i-n !.:r, 

root. Dr M. (JasWr.* in a siriLmu' ^ ^ 

JiJw-nmM/iwn/ Iviiiii ini r. Ita-- shi'W.i '' ^ 

sprang from tliewa-shil-'ll till’.'-nil in"'-n .nt.i -,,11 
Sun—was one oi t!n‘ dii'-l' 

•ians ami ISal-yloninns, a.ni ■•'■ n -i n.- 


1 |j-il 

4 .U'lirim. Hi r/- 

j, 

■ ■ \lii ' Up- 

4 liif 

i. 

seem to be imnviy Incal maiai.'.lnlan --! tir an., ata b 
was a natural c()nsi-i|urn<'i. (.1 il ,.-.1 nn.. . !iu.. 
lio-ht should beconm an I'bject .■!' u-i inp in- in ait a-. 

of abundant light, liml it l>ard f - ivaii.ih.- ar.■■im-n.-.- ,,i im 

scarcity among ].rimi(iv.- ..|d-.. W- .nnm.t .. addy imagn.. 

the sense of insfcuritv ami IfiTMi- uitndi va/. d m> n «Ub lia 
setting of the sun. wimn .larkm-. .-..v.-r.-.i . anl,. and all iW 

powensof evil w.-n- hd, hm-, Ibn a -.- h i- pai mi 1 l.n^ 

state of mind we cease (n w.,nder 1 baY-vil e.uiw tu b. a-..e,,-,i..d 
with darkness, whih- ligld 




sacred. . , i 

This asvsociaiioti <'>i ♦’rr»*r, m.ii4 

permeates our i(lea,s nod o* dny’. If iu 

such expnjHsions as “ Tin* Prim'*' 1 ''I kirk 

Lighten our darkness, \vi* Ifi'ni-rrh I r-Ov An 

illustration, of the sa.im' syiuh‘di>.iu nll**j'»k^d hy \|;o"t'i’iiii*‘k 
delightful and po(,*tienl play, ih* Jitfii. whiidi r*’eriiiiy 

performed in I^ffiidoii. a*''' tie’ 

and faithful friend of man, and if in ti**’ ikdia’*- «»! inn* 

which Light cannot DiitiT, that all e\ ii t hirryM . 
wars, and terrors—have tladr flutdlin;:. 

13r Gaster luis alsf> poiniial miii hnw fr«aii an ^ 

object of worship, soon came t*> |day an part ir* 

religious ceremonial. The sacred iaiaje^ in llir* fiauj-iles uf nncdeiit 
Rome, the fire kept burning i*v*Ui t.fe^i|i4y tin* !n%nrtii *if tlii* 
devout Brahmin, the cainlleH wldelj .sheii tlieir liglit nti tlii' iiitnrs 
of modern churches are all illiistratinns #it’ the siuia* f'liriii *4’ 
worship. .It will be observed, that !li»* iise.s In %riiic!i light 
was put in early ages all H«*rver! eiiij,iliitsi,se Itn rnrity mid 
sacred nature. Apart from its use in religiHiis ciTDiiimuftl. ifie 
display of light has always Imeu assfifdiiif^fl %riih speidiil IV'Siivitirs 
and occasions of great national rejoicing. We learn,, for f*Kiiiiipli%. 
that this was the custom of tin* iiiicieiii Egyj,itiii,.riH «it feaHt-^dfiys. 
that the Emperor Constantine <»auHef,I the whole city of Con* 
stantinople to be illuminated wiili wnx mwllm ori 

1 Ilium, Eng., London, voL it, pp« *bl, 4 Ui, imu 731 , hoi. 
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Kv(‘, and tluit on hirt Inlays tin* houses of tin- loanans wrr** sonn- 
times decorated with lam]»s attacdied hy chains t<> t he root'. 

As tinH‘ wimt on arlilicial liL;’htin;4' ijeeame a. more familial 
[iroeess, althoirL:;h for lon*^ only availa/Ide in the homes of tie 
rich a.nd sparine’ly ns<‘d there. Xatiirally, it was oul\ it! 
<a)ni|){irativtdy <*ivilise(l (‘ounta'ies that, miahi pr*(»i4T«-.s.s was mad** 
Ind(M‘d, so sie'nili(aint is the respect- in wlnhdi li^itt was hehl 
amon^m-dl nations, that Dr (lastm; has suij!,;i4’est(*d that, proficiency 
in th(‘ us(‘ of artitiidal li^i;’]it mii^ht. well he re<^ar*de(| as a crileri«»ii 
of th<‘ d(*yn*e,e of civilisation to whi{di a ]M‘(»pje has attainecl. 

The Karliest Ilm'.mixa.vi's--Wood Knuvs asu Pine d’uRoHi s, 

The (aa,rli(^st. souiaa* of li^^ht, it would app<*ar tie- woofi tire, 
was kindDd both for liydd. and wa,rm(.h. Naturally’, snch an 
unsteady and lli(d<m’in;LC•'source 
was not of «^i’<*a-t Imlp in prm 
lon^nn^ the hours of labour. 

In tint opmi it sm'ved as a 
prot(a*tioii atcainst. wdld beasts. 

On the hearth it united the 
fajiiily (drch^ wdnm th<* <la\''s 
work was done. Kesinous 
wood, piiK^ Hplintnrs, anti the 
like wen; used as torches bv Da. i. Oti fArju ,.r ,kn|| ta ••plea 
ilu! Romans, and ov.-ii in t im h „.1 rl„ 

fcinm of Honim-. Von iSnn-scIi, in his viiiiialili- ntnl iini'|it<- worh on 
Illnvdtitttiini, lu fhr .i//'/'//.-/l//c.s, has (lcsrrili«'il liovv .,ucli jiiri.- 
splinters won; liahitually hiirned for lie;ht hy ifie peas, infs of thaJ 
period, and are so usefl in some remote distriets even (o dav 

Sometimes the methods of liolilino hy this mean-.' w.t*- 
even more primitive, pieees <if wood hein;; merely hindle,! and 
thrown into pans (,r niela-s iji the wail. I irs Xiemann and dn 
Hois'" mention that at. an earlier perio<i it was often the eii-,i,,}n 
for one of the yomi<,o‘r servanfs to hold a s[,lijiter irs eaeh hatsd 
Oecasionally the tssreh was he|,i in tJse moiitli .v, as fit leave the 
handsfree. This enstom is exeiiipliJictl its ths- rather- erm".on„. 
skull-.shaped liolder shown in tie. l, 

‘ Dm IkUucht/i/tijimmn rom MinDnHKr hin -.Mr Miltr tk.-i /,.r. ./„;„•// tinrln r. „ „ 
Oesterreich-Umiarn (A. Sntiroll A Cu., \'i<;tstia, l!«s!S). 

“ “ /an-GaMsliidste dssh Belfai-hnnignvi’^ciiH,'' . ) ill, Is, 

1007 ; 1908, pp. :W1, 070, 
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The autliors had r<*{*iaitly tin* 
collection of old lamps, that f>r Mr W. Join 
which contained rjuiti^ a, nmulH-r n\' sp»i-imrin- 
splinter devices. By iho of Mr John^f 


Fia. 2_Group oH-usIolightH, “ 

(H Mpudmenn from Mr » rt4|r. f ^ 


was desenbod in The llln„n nufr,,., Hn.nn.rr u„l tl . I 
iiystration is one of tliose oc-currin^r in thisitrlid.'' Jj, 
these splints, which until reccntH w.i'. i ' 
were termed “puirnicn” or n.-.-in.-n " Tl 
from the fact tk.t .... 

mum. hng., Londoi,, August and S,.i.t,.n.l>..r. v.,|. v ini.. 
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th(‘y \V(‘r(*, call(‘(I in SrolJund ), used to turn nn liotn*?;! jHnin\' f>\ 
collecting tlH‘ splinters and sellinu;; them in hundh's. S«nu‘’ of 
th<‘clips shown in tin* illustration wtu’t* intendrd for .splinter:. 
otln*,rs Ironi Wales a.n<l Irelaial were* devised for rush li;4'hls 


A.vciKX'r Lamps rsix<; Oms wn Fvrs, 

1 h(* next step was the S(‘pai*ation oi the r<'‘*inouN and pit eh \ 
Jiiateiials, which wer<‘ hiiriied in open i>razi«‘rs, aiei ere lon^ tin, 
was lollowed hy the use o{ V(*m‘tahh* and animal oils and fat:., 
Lohni ^ r(‘callsthat in Meunphis, d’hehi*s, aiid .\ ini‘\ eh i'e'M(j\al 



I'P;. tirtiuffol Kcyfitian poitn-y ;ia»i luni* . 

( Jn 0'»'' ntiinm frurn Mr JohuntMU ^ , 

were cclchruti‘(i hy the use of iftr<ri'st./lii' (iilnl witli Ii.|ui.i 

fat to till* w'ciydit ol' KHt |.(.uii(|s or moiv, 

I’rilllitivir liitllJiHol stniH', clav', I)f cut Iji i|;i!c lifli-k jiMjllili. 

pfclii.stofii; times, and in .Mr ./oliiisfmi's, ct.liccfi.in, r.-lVrrci| h, 
uhovi-, ilicrc arc sever,-i) hiitidreds ..F siieli lami.s, ..F i!,em 

datina From many y<*ar.s u.o, I„ (i^. :t „ f,.„ oF llmm atv 

In many instances \ve si-e traces of disiinetiy arti -.tie de-d;.n. 
althouydi as illuminants such lamps must iiaveei\,.,, |,|,t ,, 
and Fimkerin^Oiydit,. Tim desiym <,F the later Ktniseait, Ih.inm. 
and (treek lamps oF this kind was more elal,orate, tlm juaieri,-il 
hmny^ Irequenily brass or hron/,e and the workmanship esoni afe 

In a iiKjHfc reniiirktihle laiok pnhli.shed in Paris in 17 lit ’ talin 

‘ “History of lllimdu.atioi, uj. to tic- In.Mml.occi.l Mat,lt..y 

LerHleii, vol i,yin(}7^ p. lOO. ^ ‘ 

..'‘-"‘'I - 
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of Mr Johnston), illustrations of a considerable 
, r of tlieio are given. In some cases very grotesque 
i f inta-iir shapes are adopted. For example, the handle is 
:is the >iiape of a s\van’s neck, or the lamps in the form of 
< * * - and curious birds and beasts, often carved with 

anioiint of skill and ingenuity. 

L . lack over the early Egyptian lamps shown in fig. 3, 

' hiif tiling that strikes one is the enormous period of time 
.r wirieli the primitive and crude design of these early oil 
.nilI- remained ubstantially the same. Contrast the con- 
- rviitiMii of these hundreds and thousands of years with the 
u\:.iv\vym> progress in lighting during the last decade ! 



4,-Shelving devel.tjnnent of 
lamps from eating-and 

i.'Iiiking-VesM'Is. 


The evolution of many of these 
early lamps is most interesting to 
the lighting engineer. For ex¬ 
ample, fig. 4 shows the develop- 
2 nent of hanging lamps from 
eating- and drinking-vessels. It 
can also be shown that some 
modern fixtures are derived from 
a tree, the lamps hanging on 
chains and metal limbs just as the 
fruit hangs on the branches. For 
these two interesting sketches we 
are again indebted to the re¬ 
searches of Niemann and du Bois 


o£ wicks resting in vessels containing fats and oil led 
iuifiintily U) tile idea of a rush soaked in grease, which was 
sva.iy^a jirunitive form of candle. It appears that such lights 
i'.. ie kiiuwiito «ie Romans, who used reeds dipped in oil. We 

d?' “T' the humble rush-light, which formed 

. I t illmmnant ol the poor m some districts within livino- 

! it irv, 


vv AX-LIGHTS AXI) GaXDLES. 

"“Mixture of e«idl«s 
r.;«“ Tlrt ^ 'T »“ Echm (Icc. A) 

lotiv,.,.., ,i„. lesmed to distingniali 

, h Td? Th*!'* **'“ acoof,:.™ 

i«tr,.b„vl iotocLSS- , wie 

-1 loloLoi,stout,nople .bout the fourth ceotury. Yet 
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in its essential elements the candle seems to have remained 
practically the same until last century. 

Right through the middle ages, and indeed until the discovery 
of petroleum in large (plantities, candles remained almost the 
only method of lighting within tlie range of people of average 
means. The poor man was perforce content with a few lights 
of inferior quality. On the altars in the churches and in the 
salons of the rich the finest wax candles might be seen, but 
chandeliers carrying an immense number had to be used in order 
to secure a reasonably liright illumination. Offerings to the 
Gliiirch in the middle ages very frerjuently took tlie form of 
elaborate and ricldy ornamented chandeliers. 

Many amusing records are to be found of tlie esteem in which 
only a single candle was formerly held. It was a mark of 
nobility to be preceded by a candle in going to bed, and M. 
Allemagne relates liow when, in 1()94, the Dauphin took the 
Marquis de Passe prisoner, he considered he was granting (juite 
an exceptional jirivilege in allowing him a candle when retiring 
for tlie night! The same aiitlior reproduces an old print showing 
Michael Angelo painting feverishly at a masterpiece with a 
candle fixed in tlie brim of his hat. 

It must be remembered too that the line wax candle was 
only within the means of tlie rich. For example, tlie IIiHmvii.jj 
Neivs recalls the typical hill of the early Victorian inn, wliich, 
“ for a gentleman who called himself a gentleman,” began with 
tlie item, wax-lights, 5/.” The poor man was, perforce, content 
with the tallow dip. 

A writer in Thr- IlLiomlmiTOifj IHif/mem' lias traced the early 
struggles of the Guilds of Wax and Tallow Ghandlers in England 
during tlie fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.^ Niemann and 
du Bois mention that Guilds of Gandlemakers were formed in 
Hamburg in 1375, and in Paris even as early as I Oh I . In 
London the monopoly of candlemaking originally rested with 
the Guild of Wax Ghandlers. It is interesting to olKserve that 
the guild induced the Mayor, Aldermen, and Sluiriffs of London, 
to establish a strict specification for candl(.5S in which thm'r 
constituents and details of manufacture were .minutely described; 
anyone manufacturing and selling candles wliich were out of 
accordance therewith was liable to heavy penalties. 

A little later, however, we find tins guild struggling 
desperately against the introduction of tallow candles, the 
1 Ilium, Eng.., London, vol. ii., 1909, p, 734 ; vol. iii., 1910, p. 13. 
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S.mv<s of tallow and wax being at that time in the 
■Vi The tail»>w chandlers in their turn eventually 

• uiin»‘r haml ami likewise aimed at the standardisa- 

«»iilv to drift into the same obstructive 
uiiVi- tlie next illiiiiiinant, oil, which had now begun 
. a: Hvv'. Tliis little piece of history is instructive 

;*-u-n'ati^ai of the opposition invariably offered to 

* ] >,v wii 1-establisiied euiicerns and also as a precedent 

>U t f a standard speeitication of illuininaiits. 


It i-' iiJjt unnatural, seeing that candles retained their 
-:'ip!'*aii.iey as tlie sole effective means of illuinination for so long, 
tiiot in many i|iiarttws they should be still regarded as the only 
ap]*o>|)riMte iiietlnHl of lighting, sanctioned by custom and 
ti ahinimi and not to Ix^ displaced by modern methods however 

berha|>s one of the best examples of the reluctant consent to 
tin* mh^ptioii of gas in place of candles is the House of Commons. 
Kg. d is a reproduction of an old print sliowing this method of 

ill II 111 illation in 18S4. 

When a ftnv Years later Dr D. B. Reid suggested the introduc- 


! IG 5.— Interior of tlie House of Commons in 1834. 
iTlh nildiry. Old a^id Xeic London^ vol. iii. %}. 511 .) 
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tion of gas, the categorical answer he received froni(§ir 
Stephenson and the Earl of Bessborough was, “ Do what ydiMik^ 
for the acoustics and ventilation, but take it as a fixed aiid 
settled point that wax candles remain/’ ^ 

Yet the progress of the age renders such changes merely a 
question of time. Commenting on the recent conversion oi 
Caen Wood House, the residence of the Earls of Mansbeld, 
which, until a few years ago, was lighted exclusively l)y candles, 
the Evening News remarks: 

'‘To a twentieth-century babe the miracle of tlie el (.metric 
button is the normal and unremarkable metliod of producing 
light, while the candle is a mild-tempered firework —ii festaJ- 
light device for ligJiting birthday cakes.” 

Oil Lamps and Lanterns. 

Tlie step from candles and vessels containing melted fat to tlu^ 
oil lamp proper was a very gradual one. Such lamps, ]ik(‘ 
candles, were applied to church lighting and ceremonial at a 
very early date. As a means of illuminating surroundings tlu^se 
lamps were feeble indeed, but as works of art they were oft(‘.n 
magnificent. Many of the early Carthaginian and Itoman lamps 
excelled in this way, and the Venetian lamps of later days 
showed exquisite workmanship. The loving care devoted to tlu^ 
embellishment of these old lamps presents a remarkable contrast 
with much of the business-like and purely utilitarian design of 
modern fixtures and illuminants. 

In these lamps animal and vegetable oils were mainly usikI, 
and it was not until the middle of the nineteentli century, ai’ter 
the discovery of petroleum in large quantities in America, that 
the oil lamp proper was developed. Yet important steps had 
been taken from time to time in the development of the oil lamp, 
notably the substitution by Argand of the round wick for th(i 
flat one previously employed. This enabled the air to liav(‘ 
more perfect access to the flame and led to a substantial incnuis(‘, 
in the light. The introduction of the glass cliimney, also ascribed 
to Argand, was another great step, and it is probable that the: 
work of this scientist, and that of Carcel and others towards tlu^ 
end of the eighteenth century, did much to j^ave the way for 
the success of the later forms of oil lamps. 

In 1836 the Moderator form of oil lamp, combining many of 
1 Ilium. Eng., London, vol. ii., 1909, p. 665. 
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iiirr. tvi-iii.'Mts. was introduced and widely used. Other 
,]i-tail followed, until eventually the discovery 


liil-r* A !!i 

t 1 -Tr k-d TO Tlie popuhn-isation of this means 


o£ lighting 


;i “I'ale. 


The Histohv of Street Lighting. 

h \ :liv iVoble iv^ht of candles and oil lamps street illumination, 
ill it- i*ro]>er sense, could hardly be attempted. All that was 
was to indicate the course of the street by ^^'beacoii- 
li-triiii: ' metliods, ie. by small lamps at frequent intervals, 
wliieli ^tTVed to shed a feeble glimmer over the roadway, but 
baiviv siitheed tosliow where the pavement ended and where the 
U'traii. In old prints of London life the ^'link-boywith 
lii- was a proiiiiiient feature, and in the dense fogs which 
,{ lew t’ears ago commonly afflicted the metropolis his services 
wiriv -til] ill oeeasioiial denrand. 

Flegolar lighting in London appears to have been attempted 
at M vtry early period. It is most interesting to trace, as a 
CMiTth-pondeiit in The Illuminating Engineer (London) has 
i!r‘!ie/' tlie development of public lighting in this city, and to 
t dfSrrve liow the duty, originally imposed on private householders, 
grarliially passed into the hands of municipal authorities. 

\Vt‘. ill tliis age of abundant illumination, can hardly credit 
the iiiseeiirity of the streets in those early days, when “ it was a 
cuiiiiooii practice in this city that a hundred or more in a 
coiiij>aiiy, young and old, would make nightly invasions upon 
lioiises «,)f the wealthy to the intent to rob them, and that when 
iiigiit was come no man durst adventure to walk in the streets.” 

Tl ie first attempts at regular street lighting in London appears 
to (late from 1415, when Sir Henry Burton, then Lord Mayor 
of IjoiidoTi. ordered all householders to hang out lanterns in 
the winter evenings between All-Hallows and Candlemas. This 
practice they were obliged to follow, on pains and penalties, for 
upwards of tliree hundred years. The watchman with his long 
coat and halberd passed along the street crying: 

A light here, maids, hang out 3’Oiir lights, 

And see your horns be clear and bright 
Tluit so your candle clear may shine, 

Continuing from six to nine, 

That honest men may walk along— 

May see to pass safe without wrong.” 

^ Ilium, Ing., London, vol. it, 1909, pp. 87, 272. 
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In 1694 an in<feuious man named Edward Heming obtained 
letters patent giving him the exclusive right, at a moderate 
remuneration, of placing a light opposite every tenth door. His 
contemporaries, however, attacked him furiously, and the license 
was withdrawn in 1716. In that year it was directed that every 
householder whose liouse fronted a street and was rented at £10 
should be obliged, under a penalty of one shilling, to hang out a 
light during every dark night from September 29th to March 
25th, and to keep these liglits burning from between the hours 
of six and eleven. 

After 1736 it was decided to take the contracting for this 
lighting out of private hands, and the organised service passed 
into the hands of the Common Council of Ward, the Aldermen 
Deputy and Common Councilmen of each ward being empowered 
to contract for the illumination of that locality and to levy a 
rate for the purpose. The business of lighting came at last to 
be placed in the hands of the Conunissioners of Sewers. It is 
interesting to observe how in England (as in France) lighting, 
tlie functions of cleaning the roads, and sanitary matters came 
to be associated at tins early period. 

In an old work by Professor J. Beckmann of Gottingen 
University, entitled A .History of Invertfloiis, Discoveries, and 
Origins, some interesting details of the ligiiting of London are 
given. The account concludes with the words: 

“At present (1786) the lamps of London are all of crystal glass; 
each is furni.shed witli three wicks, and they are allixed to posts. .They 
are liglited every day in tlie year at sunset. Oxford Street alone is 
said to contain more larnp.s than all Paris. . . . The roads even seven 
or eight miles round London are lighted Viy such lamps, and, as these 
roads are very niunerous, the lainp.s, seen from a little distance, have a 
most beautiful and noble eflect.” 

The history of street lighting in Paris during this period 
was not unlike that in London. The subject has been very 
fully treated in Allernagnes excellent work (Loc. cit.), and 
likewise in M. Defrance’s Histoire de UfdcLwirage des Jities 
de Par is. 

As early as 1367 Charles V. issued regulations regarding 
the placing of lamps at stated intervals in the streets, and 
in 1407 the Prefect of Police, whose duty it appears to have 
been at a very early time to attend to j)ublic lighting, ordered 
the hanging out of lanterns by householders as a means of 
mitigating the disorderly character of the streets. 
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It wn 
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Hmvver, not until 1666, in the rei^n of Louis XIV, 
adviuiee in public ligliting mcide, largely 
iUtniii-e of La Keynie, the Lieutenant of Police, whose 
XfiietL flartth surete ” was an eihgrammatic summary 
ohu-etN of street lighting of that day. Xing Louis, in 
i 4 n*rati'»n of the resolve to improve the lighting, taken by 
he Police in 1666, caused a special medal to be 
\md in yet another. La Keynie caused as many 

; lanterns to lx* hung in the streets, and the period of 
( nieht was lengthened. It was customary to 


I ,'liie- tin* time of lighting in summer, and the merchants of 
that tiiiie pixxeiited au appeiil asking that all-night lighting 
hh. iiei be established all the year round. (Curiously enough, 
a \rrv similar request has recently received support from the 
Vvy>‘vi of Pulice ill Paris, who urges the benefit of such a pro- 
vivirn a means of cliecking the crime cind depredations of 
tile ;'i|jae]ies of to-day.) 

The improved conditions of lighting, however, seem to have 
given rise to great popular enthusiasm, and were considered 
a reiiuirkable advance in Europe at that time. The progress 
eon tinned, and in 1729 as many as 5772 lanterns were in use. 
Sviiiit' <if tlie old prints representing them slung on ropes 
across the street are very suggestive of the most modern 
met Ih> 4Is of suspending arc lamps in use to-day. These lanterns 
were attended to regularly under the supervision of the 
p! lire. The occa.sioiial renewal of mantles or arc-lamp carbons 
ill tli»‘ lamps of to-day' is sometimes considered troublesome; 
Init tills a|i|>ears a trilie wlien it is noted that the wic*ks of 
tliosr old lamps required cutting hour by hoitr to keep the 
tlaiiir horning. 

Ill 1745 oil lamps with reflectors above the flames came to 
Ih- intrudueed, and in 1766 N. de Sartine, the Lieutenant of 
PiVliee. i>tiered a prize of 6000 livres for the best form of 
fer street ligiiting. Lavoisier, the great chemist and 
physicist. Bourgeois, and others occupied themselves with 
tliis matter. The former published a most elaborate physical 
iiivestigatioii into the properties of such reflectors and the 
iiitiliod of shaping them so as to distribute the light 
etficieiitX—quite in the manner of the best illuminating 
apparat'iis of the present time. 

Ill tig. 6 we reproduce an old Trench print illustrating 
tile interi3st excited among the citizens of Paris by oil lamps 
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suspended over the roadway (jnst as many gas and electric 
lamps are to-day). 

We now reach the next stage in public ligditing, the intro¬ 
duction of gas. The course of events during the preceding 
years seems to have been very similar in tlie chief European 
countries. Niemann and du Bois (Loc. cit) mention that in 
Germany similar obligations as regards hanging out lamps 
were imposed on householders, and in that country, just as 



Fig. (3.—The lanterns of the Kue Quincampoix in 1720. 


in Paris and London, street lighting gradually became a 
public matter instead of a private obligation. We may note, 
however, as of special interest, the appointment in Berlin of 
a certain Matthias Basse in 1682, with the title of ‘‘ Inspektor 
der Stadtleuchten.’' 

The author of the History of InvmitMms a/nd Discoveries 
states that in 1786 systematic street lighting had been adopted 
in Vienna, Amsterdam, Philadelphia, Madrid, and other cities 
—Rome, however, being still an exception. 
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TiiE CoMi-VO OF Gas LiGFiri^x:^. 

TIutv tr* have been quite a number of independent 

t.. ]*rurinee illuminating gas at the end of the 
A.til ntii iviiturv. Clavton, Lord Dundonald, and William 
Mnru^Hdi in Grvat Britain. Becher in Munich, and Le Bon in 
Firiiin'. all oeeiipied themselves v'itli the matter. 

Tiie eivdit for bringing the invention to a practical stage 
.. due to Wiiizlerlor, as he is known in this country, 

a 31oravian, who investigated Le Bon’s work and 
♦:\vntimlly euine to England and founded the Chartered 
Previous to this, William Murdoch, who has been 
4 i[.tiy dvWribedas "the father of gas lighting,’^ started making 
g;i> *at his factory in Soho, the whole fa^*ade of which was 
la'illiaiitly iliuioinated in honour of the Peace of Amiens in 
lMe2. The Lyceum in the Strand was illuminated in 1803, and 
tlio whole of Pall Mall in 1809. Subsequently the Chartered 
Coui|*aiiy secured rights for the whole of England, and gas- 
wc^rks were erected at Birmingham, Hull, and other towns. 

Progress, however, was exceedingly slow at the coinmence- 
liieiit. Xot only were the promoters faced by excej)tional 
pitneeriiig technical difficulties, but they were hampered by 
ii-ii almost incredible amount of inisunderstaiicling, and by the 
(qqiosition of formidable industries^ 

Tlie introduction of gas was keenly contested by the dealers 
in oil and tallow—-just as the introduction of tallow candles 
liad IxHUi opposed by the wax chandlers centuries before— 
wiio drew dismal pictures of the impending ruin to their 
indiistiT. Yet the makers of oil lamps and candles might 
liave spared themselves alarm. Mr Duinoncel, in his work 
on ekH:iric lighting, remarks; 

The producers of lamp oil were at this time struck with dismay, for 
111 this discovery they saw the ruin of their industry. But they soon 
t Hind that, contrary to their expectation, the consumption of lamp oil 
iiisTtased with the development of gas illumination. It could not, 
indeed, be otherwise, for gas illumination, by accustoming people to a 
brighter light, was bound to lead to an increase in the number of lamps 
for private illumination.''’ 

This experience, it may be added, has been repeatedly con- 
firiiied ill more recent times. The development of each new 
Tiietlitxi of lighting has not hindered but helped the growth 

^ Se€a lecture on ‘^The History of Gas Lighting/’by AY. J. A. Liberty, 

Tihm. Emu, London, April 1913 . 
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of others by raising the standard of illumination; so that 
to-day not only gas, oil, and candles, but electricity, acetylene, 
petrol-air, and many other systems of lighting have all a 
useful sphere of action, and are still finding new applications. 

For a long time the progress of the industry was hampered 
by the struggles between competing gas companies, several of 
whom often operated over the same area. Gradually, however, 
with the assistance of Parliament, this destructive warfare was 
terminated and conditions came to apj)roac}i more nearly those 
of to-day, when two vast companies, the Gaslight and Coke and 
the South Metropolitan, in their respective areas control the 
lighting of the greater part of London. Through the efforts 
of these early pioneers the public was gradually educated to 
appreciate the benefits of illumination supplied from a distance, 
and there can be no doubt but that these initial difficulties did 
much to smooth the way for electric lighting when it eventually 
arrived. 

While the very earliest practical gas ligliting appears to have 
been initiated in England, progress on the Continent was also 
rapid. Bohm states that Unter den Linden in Berlin was first 
illuminated by gas in 1827, Dresden in 1828, and Leipsic in 
1837; by 1850 the majority of tlie larger German towns had 
installed gas. 

In the same way experiments were begun in Paris about 1817, 
and during 1820 to 1840 there were as many as six different 
companies at work. In 1855 these were fused into a single 
concern, the Compagnie Parisienne d’Eclairage. By about 1850, 
as in Germany, most of the provincial towns in France liad 
adopted gas ligliting. 

The Coming of the Electric Arc Light. 

The invention of the electric arc is generally dated from the 
famous experiments of Sir Humphrey Davy early in the last 
century. Naturally, this was merely a feeble forerunner of the 
arc lamp as we understand it to-day, the current being derived 
from a series of primary batteries and the arc provided between 
two sticks of carbon. Few things indeed are more remarkable 
than the devising of such a powerful source as the arc lamp 
while methods of generating electricity were so very primitive. 
Lamps provided with mechanism were stated to have been 
devised by Thos. Wright of London in 1845. Foucault somewliat 
earlier had devised a simple hand feed-lamp, and even used it for 
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proieetioiis. When, shortly after this, lamps were 
E xhibited at the Place de la Goricorde in Paris the current was 
4 in X'rived from a voltaic pile. The public, however, were 
.iiiuizrfi at so powerful a light, and the fanciful idea of a city 
ir uiiii’iaitMlbvasiiigle lamp of immense candle-power suspended 

, 1 ^,. air-^a miniature sun, in fact—was put forward as a possi- 
biliu’ in the near future. 

Jhv ii<e of are lighting for regular public service can scarcely 
5. ti> liave existed etirlier than the ’seventies; and the real 

iA elect rie lighting, from an industrial standpoint, is often 
olatt.l in an the Paris Exhibition of 1881. The long period before 
bin>. hue was largely occupied in devising appropriate methods 
. ^viK«ratiug electricity in commercial quantities. 

Vet tliere are records of the occasional use of electric lighting 
Miueli earlier than this. Thus Defrance {loc. cit.) recalls that 
iiijgiiet**’eleetrieaily generated current was first applied to 
li^hniig in France in 1859, and in 1867 there were thirtj^-two 
1 ill o ps in use in the Tiiileries gardens in Paris. It is also stated 
t hut* tlie tirst trial of electricity for lighthouse illumination took 
at Diiiigeness, at Faraday’s suggestion, in 1857; and that 
tie* >katiiig scene in 3Ie3^erbeers opera The Rrophet was 
illmiiiiuited by electric light at the Paris Opera House as far 
back us 1 S-lb. 

Electric glow-lamps were introduced about 1879, the credit for 
t his discovery being given to Swan in England and Edison in 
tile Fiiited States. It appears, however, that although these 
Wrre tlie tirst practical examples of lamps of this kind, and the 
1)1*4 egress in electric incandescent lighting may he said to date 
from tlieir exhibition, there are on record some remarkably 
early attempts in this direction. Drysdale,^ for example, states 
that: ti lament lamps of a kind were made by de 3Ioleyns in 1841 
aiiii King in 1845; and 31antica, in his work on electric lighting, 
^ilso reproduces an old print in which de Changy, a resident at 
Brii.Hsels, is seen showing the application of an incandescent lamp 
in collieries, about the year 1850. 

Ill England a great impetus was given to electric lighting by 
tile famous exhibition held at the Crystal Palace in 1882. In 
1880 practical experiments in street lighting by arc lamps were 
boiiig made on the Thames Embankment. By 1882 we find 
tliat electric incandescent lamps had already found their way 
into several notable spots in London, such as the Savoy Theatre, 

^ Ilium. Eug.^ London, vol. i., 1908 , p. 295 . 
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the British Museum Library Reading-room, the Editing Office 
of the Times, and the Mansion House. Gatti’s restaurant in 
the Strand was among the first in London to adopt the system. 
The plant used for this restaurant was subsequently extended 
to meet the demands of outsiders, and the company formed to 
carry on this business became the basis of the Charing Cross 
Electricity Supply Co. In 1881 experiments in the application 
of electric lamps in collieries had already begun, and in 1884 we 
find an account of its experimental use in trains. 

The advent of electric arcs and incandescent lamps naturally 
created a great impression. Even the non-technical could hardly 
fail to perceive that a new era in lighting had begun. Arc 
lighting soon came to be very habitually used for street lighting, 
being incomparably the most powerful method of illumination 
then available. Once again the older established illuminant, gas, 
seemed to be threatened by extinction. But this caused those 
interested in gas lighting to make more vigorous efforts, and led 
to a revolution quite as remarkable in its way as the 'coming 
of the electric light. 

The Incandescent Gas Mantle. 

This rejuvenation of gas lighting occurred through the incan¬ 
descent mantle exhibited by Auer von Welsbach in 1883. 

Although the novelty attracted much attexition, it was at first 
found that mantles did not compare very favourably with the 
customary flat-flame burners. The early mantles disintegrated 
rapidly and lost their illuminating value, and it was only the 
perseverance and brilliant research of Welsbach during the next 
few years that made the mantle an industrial success. 

The necessity for a period of repose while the new method of 
lighting was being developed and the industry was preparing to 
accommodate itself to the novel conditions, is shown by the fact 
that more than ten years elapsed before incandescent gas lighting 
made an^^ appreciable headway for street lighting. We find 
that trials in this direction were being carried out in Paris in 
1894, and in Hamburg, Wiesbaden, Budapest, and other Conti¬ 
nental towns about the same time. By this time Ipswich and 
Winchester were making experiments in England; while Liver¬ 
pool, Swansea, Dublin, and other large cities had used it by 1896. 
In 1900 we find that other cities, including Birmingham, Glasgow, 
and many of the southern suburbs in London, had followed suit. 

2 
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The Opening of the Twentieth CENTURr. 


11 le new ceiituiy opened with a burst of activity surpassing 
tii.it * twenty years earlier. ISTot has actual progress been 
reiiiarkabie, hut the rate of jyrogTess m artificial illumina- 
ihm inis been marvellously" accelerated. 

I ll lighting a remarkable advance lias been made in the 
of the inverted mantle. Before the display at the 
Eari > Court Exhibition in 1904, inverted mantles were scarcely 
kiiuwii to the generiil public; indeed there'were at that time 
iriaiiy experts in gas lighting who seriously doubted the jR^actical 
success of this invention. Yet to-day there seems a probability 
that inverted mantles may entirely replace the upright type, and 
in* leed in certain fields they may almost be said to have already 
done so. Such mantles, besides having marked advantages 
as regards distribution of light and durability, enable lamps 
of a remarkable range of candle-power to be obtained; the 
siiiallest types are stated to consume less than one cubic foot of 
gas per hour and to yield up to 20 c.p.; the powerful street- 
lighting units, on the other hand, are credited with as much as 
4000. What a contrast with the first gas lamps introduced to 
liglit Pall 3rail in 1810, which were stated by the experts of that 
time to give a light equivalent to three candles, but which never- 
tliidess were considered immeasurably brighter than the old oil 
lamps wliich they superseded 1 

The second great advance in gas lighting during this period 
has^ l>eeii the extension of high-pressure gas lighting, of which 
until about ten years ago only a few isolated experimental 
examples were in existence in London. 


A number of experiments in this direction Tvere made about 
tlie year 1900. We find that in 1901 Elackfriars Bridge was 
lighted on the Sugg high-pressure system, 300-c.p. lamps, 
supplied with gas at a pressure of 10 inches, being used. This 
represented a marked rise in the standard of gas street-lamps 
as compared with the ordinary low-pressure lamps of that time 
whicli were rated at about 60 candles. Tests carried out in 
estiumster m 1902 showed that the average candle-power of 
the are lamps employed was 670 c.p., the flat-flame burners and 
low-pressure mantles gave 61 and 58 candles respectively and 
¥ Ihgh-pressure lamps worked out to 494. 

Ill idOl^a paper was read by Mr A. W. Onslow describing the 
iiistallatioii at Woolwich Arsenal, where a pressure as high as 
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54 inches was successfully used; the author predicted that the 
use of gas at this pressure would become general, and that lamps 
of 1400 c.p. would soon be considered desirable for street 
lighting. At the present time pressures considerably in excess 
of that named above are sometimes used. The lamps recently 
installed in the City of London and in Westminster give several 
thousand c.p., and are stated to have an efficiency of about 
60 c.p. per cubic foot of gas. 

During the last few years the number of streets brilliantly 
lighted by this means in London has enormously multiplied, and 
the progress of the method in many Continental cities has also 
been very rapid. 

In electric ligliting there have been equally striking develop¬ 
ments. Whereas during the last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century no radical departure from the original glow-lamps of 
Swan and Edison principle had been witnessed, we have within 
the last decade seen the introduction of metallic-filament lamps 
yielding more than three times the light for the same con¬ 
sumption of energy. We have likewise seen the introduction 
of flame arc lamps, in which chemically treated carbons have 
trebled the efficiency of the older lamps, and enabled a light of 
several thousand c.p. to be obtained. The same high order 
of efficiency is claimed for the latest forms of mercury-vapour 
lamps; and there are also entirely novel methods of lighting, such 
as the Moore tube system, which depends on an electrical dis¬ 
charge through long tubes of rarefied gas and presents a 
remarkable departure from customary methods of illumination. 
More recently still we have heard of the use of the '' rare ’’ gas 
neon for vapour tube lighting, and even of high candle-power 
incandescent lamps consuming only 0*5 watt per candle I 

Meantime lighting by acetylene has completely passed the 
experimental stage. Advances in lighting by petroleum, spirit, 
and paraffin have also been made (notably in the application of 
these methods to lighting by incandescent mantles), while other 
new processes, such as the petrol-air gas system (in which a 
mixture of petrol vapour and air of constant composition is 
generated and led through like an ordinary gas supply), 

have also made their appearance and are proving their special 
applicability in directions not met by the older methods of 
lighting. 

We see, therefore, that there is now available a wide choice 
of illuminants, and tlie problem of deciding their respective fields 
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uf action is not a simple one. Whereas the consumer of fifty 
years a^o was often restricted to a single illuminant, he has 
liiaiiy alternative systems to select from. 

^hitiiraliy, this development in methods of lighting has led 
t‘i a eoiitiniious rise in the standard of illumination. Owing 
to the lack of adequate methods of measurement in past times 
we have few definite records of the actual intensity of illum¬ 
ination employed, hut we may surmise that the standard of 
ariitieial illumination, even in the last century, was far below 
wliat is considered reasonable to-day. 

One can hardh" doubt the immense influence of this progress 
ill art iiicial lighting on social life. We have seen how, simul¬ 
taneously with the development of public lighting, the security of 
uur streets has steadily improved. Advances in illumination, as 
wel l as improved means of locomotion, have done much to facilitate 
social intercourse. At one time it was tacitly assumed that when 
ilarkness fell the day’s work was done. Nothing remained but to 
retire to sleep until daylight was again available. At the present 
rime most people rely mainly on the evening in order to meet 
tlifir friends, and the hours of darkness can be used for business 
and recreation with almost the same facility as the daytime. In 
tills way alone light has more than justified its reputation as a 
civilising agent. 

To improved means of lighting must also be ascribed much of 
the renuirkahle rapidity in the march of ideas to-day. The 
spread of education during the last century and the remarkable 
devtdopmeiit of newspapers and printed matter are largely trace¬ 
able to better methods of illumination in the home, for this alone 
lia^^ encouraged the taste for evening reading. 

Naturally, too, the introduction of better illuminants has 
bionglit with it many novel uses for light. In our theatres, 
cull cert halls, and restaurants light has long played a conspicuous 
part. Artificially illuminated skating-rinks, swimming-baths, 
aiitl covered lawn-tennis courts are already accepted as a common¬ 
place by the new generation. Illumination, from being a menial 
service, is becoming an art and a science. 


The Illuminaeing Ej^gin^eering Movement. 

All these remarkable developments naturally led engineers to 
take a closer interest in illumination. There were a considerable 
liuinber of papers on the subject read before scientific and 
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t6clinical societies all over the world, and there is now an ever- 
increasing nnniher of references to lighting matters in the 
technical press. 

It was soon recognised that this branch of knowledge had 
become too complex to be dealt with by any existing expert, and 
the suggestion was made by one of the writers, in a paper before 
the Royal Society of Arts (London),^ and subsequently in an 
article in Tlui ELectriad Magazine in the same year,- tliat a new 
specialist—the Illuminating Engineer—was needed. 

It was pointed out that at that time it was almost impossible 
to find a man who Imd an ade({uate knowledge of the various 
illuminants and wlio was in a position to consider their merits 
impartially. It was easy to find engineers who knew a good 
deal about electric or gas lighting, but it was a very difficult 
matter to find a man who understood both; and it was still 
more difficult, in deciding on a system of lighting, to secure im¬ 
partial and useful advice as to whether gas, electricity, acetylene, 
petrol-air gas or any other illuminants should be employed. 
Moreover, althougli there were men who understood about lamps, 
there were few indeed who could claim to have fully studied 
The science of making use of light, the best 
method of arranging lamps for different classes of work, the 
clioice of appropriate shades and reflectors, the effect of light 
upon tlie eyes, the amount of illumination recpiisite for various 
purposes—all these were matters that had not yet been suffi¬ 
ciently appreciated or studied. 

Naturally, time would be required to evolve such an expert. 
Illumination—'Dhe proper application of light in tlie service of 
mankind—is not a purely engineering matter. Tlie new specialist 
should understand the effect of light upon the eyes and the 
hygienic aspects of illumination; he should also have studied the 
artistic side of the subject, so as to be able to co-operafce with 
the architect effectively in arranging for the lighting of buildings 
of architectural distinction; and he should also understand the 
measurement of light and illumination. 

Until quite recently no attempt had been made to collect 
this information, and to show its bearing on lighting problems. 
For example, if anyone wished to review tlie progress in illumi- 

^ ‘‘ The Progres.s in Electric Lighting,’’ by Leon Gaster, Jour, of the Loyal 
Society of Arts., London, 0th Feb. 1906. 

2 “The Need for the niuminatiiig Engineer,” by Leon Gaster, Electrical 
Mayazine, April 1906. 
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ii.itioii as a whole, lie had first to read through the fcransaetions 
of tlie rarious bodies concerned with electric developments of all 
kinds, and then to do the same in the case of literature devoted 
to <01 s. acetylene, etc. As a rule the references to lighting matters 
were tVw and far between. In the same way much work had 
been done on the physiological efiects o£ light and its influence 
Mil the eye, hut this information was packed away in the 
records of ophthalmological and medical researches in various 
cijiiiitries, and, when found, was usually in a technical 
ioriii not readily applicable to illuminating engineering. The 
literature of photometry and the measurement of illumination 
was particularly scattered; almost every kind of scientific 
society, physical and physiological, engineering and optical, 
cxicasionally dealt with the subject from their respective 
points of view. 

It was therefore necessary, before illumination in all its 
aspects could he properly studied, to provide a centre of informa¬ 
tion on the subject. 

Two methods of accomplishing this end suggested them¬ 
selves— the starting of a journal, and the organisation of a 
socnety in order to provide an impartial and international 
platform for the discussion of lighting matters. The issue 
of The Ilium imiiinr/ Engineer was announced in a paper 
before the Association of Engineers in. Charge in the autumn 
of 1907, and the first number duly made its appearance in 
J’aiiiiary 1908. 

The idea of forming an Illuminating Engineering Society, 
originally suggested in 1906, was again brought forward on the 
occasion referred to above. 

Tlie actual decision to form the Illuminating Engineering 
Society was taken at a dinner held at the Criterion Restaurant 
(London) on 9tli February 1909.^ A draft constitution was 
drawn up by a committee appointed on that occasion, and sub¬ 
sequently ratified on 25th May; and on 18th Movember of the 
same year the inaugural address was delivered by its first 
president, Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S.^ 

Since that date four sessions of the Society have taken place 
very successfully Such subjects as «Glare’’ {i.e, the dazzling 
efiect of iiluminants improperly used), “ The Measurement of 
light and Illumination," '‘The Lighting of Schools, Printing- 
works, Private Houses, Libraries, Streets," etc., have been dealt 
^ Ilium. Eng., London, vol. ii., 1909, pp..l54, 375, 807. 
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at these meetings. The Society has received the co-opera- 
Won of delegates from outside bodies, such as the Association of 
MedLica,! Officers of .Schools, the London Teachers’ Association, 
tile Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions, the 
T-^ibrary Association, etc., all of whom took part in the discussions 
rendered valuable assistance. Special joint committees, 
on wliich both the Illuminating Engineering Society and these 
^XPclies are represented, have now been formed to carry on 
tile study of school and library lighting and collect further 
formation on the subject, and have already issued interim 
t‘eports.1 


Tlie Illuminating Engineering Society now includes among its 
niembers representatives of gas, electric, acetylene, oil, and petrol- 
*^ir gas lighting; manufacturers of lamps, shades, and reflectors; 
niedical men, oculists, architects and surveyors, professors, etc.; 

its membei\ship during its four years of existence has 
nicreased to close on 500. It is also international in its scope, 
and numbers among its corresponding members many of the 
greatest Continental and American authorities. 

In taking the step of forming an Illuminating Engineering 
Society (in London), its founders were encouraged by the know-' 
h-idge that a society with similar aims had been started in the 
United States in 1906 and had met with considei^able success. 
Since that date the number of members of the American Society 
luiB risen to over 1500, and its transactions (to which frequent 
reference will be made in this work) have contained a fund of 
information of the greatest value. The American Illuminating 
IJihgineer was started almost simultaneously, and this too did 
m ucli. valuable pioneering work. 

In other parts of Europe the study of lighting matters 
(wliicli was tciken up by some Continental engineers much 
in advance of their time) is being vigorously pursued. Many 
of th.e most recent developments in illuminants are of Con¬ 
tinental origin, and their applications constantly form the 
subject of articles and papers before technical and scientific 
societies. The announcement was made two years ago that a 
Uerman Illuminating Engineering Society has been founded 
uridex' the auspices of the Technische Physikalische Reichsanstalt 
and at the joint request of the German Institutions of Gas and 
Electrical Engineers.^ 


^ Ill'VLTrh. Eng., London, July 1913, pp. 364-366 ; July 1914, pp. 35,9-368. 
^ ^eltschr. f. Beleuchtungswesen, lOtk Nov. 1912. 
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PRvrTicxL Application's of Illuminating Engineering. 

A few examples will show the great opportunities for the 

iliiiiiliiiatiog engineer. 

We have only to consider the millions of ponnds spent annually 
upon m Great Britain in order to realise the importance 

of even a small improvement in efficiency and economy. The 
liglitiiig business ramifies in all directions. In other branches of 
eii-^ineering the actual practice of the art is confined to a few 
teehiiieal experts. But illumination, as has already been pointed 
out, is not a matter for the specialist alone. It interests literally 
everyone, whatever his or her vocation may be. 

Lhjktin[j of Factories, Offices, Workshoj^s .—Everyone is a 
consumer of light in his own home. But light is also indispens¬ 
able to industry. Each variety of business presents a problem 
by itself and demands special treatment. The conditions of 
illumination required b}" a bank, a warehouse, or a foundry, for 
example, are entirely different. In spinning-works special lamps 
and fixtures must be selected to illuminate the rooms and 
niaehiiiery, and they must be placed in positions which throw the 
liglit Just wliere it is needed. In printing-works the illumin¬ 
ation of tlie machinery and of the compositors’ frames require 
detailed treatment; and in dyeing, tailoring, chemical works, 
etc., there are again special circumstances to be borne in mind. 
It is this extra attention to detail that constitutes the distinction 
between modern illumination and the older methods. The 
expenditure on lighting of many large concerns is very great, 
and the effect of even a small saving throughout may amount 
to a considerable sum. But there are other matters—such 
as the influence of good illumination on the health of employees, 
and on tlie speed and exactitude with which work can be carried 
out—that are at least equally important, even though their 
effect is not so readily expressible in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. 

It has already occurred to sanitary authorities to ask why, if 
pure air and food, good ventilation, and proper sanitary arrange¬ 
ments are considered essential, the necessity of good lighting 
should not also be insisted upon ? An employer is rightly 
censured if he neglects the general health of his work-people. 
He is now expected to fence in and provide suitable guards for 
all dangerous machinery. But is it not equally reprehensible 
to permit conditions of illumination which strain the eyes. 
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accentuate the difficulties of work, and often pave the way for 
accidents ? 

These matters formed the subject for discussion at the 
important International Congress on Industrial Hygiene held in 
Brussels, under the patronage of the Belgian Government, in 

1910. ^ Over 600 delegates of different nations, many of them 
representatives of their respective countries, were present, and it 
was resolved that methods of lighting in factories should be the 
subject of further study, and that in the case of dangerous 
machinery special care should be taken to ensure adequate 
illumination. 

The first International Congress for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents took place at the end of May 1912 in 
Milan. The intimate connection that is believed to exist between 
conditions of lighting and the prevalence of accidents caused con¬ 
siderable attention to be given to illumination, special importance 
being again attached to the proper illumination of dangerous 
machinery. 

In a paper read by one of the authors on this occasion - it was 
suggested that insurance companies might be willing to offer 
more favourable terms to companies whose lighting was up to a 
certain standard. It was also advocated that inspectors of 
factories should take note of the lighting conditions, and, if 
possible, supplement these notes by actual measurements of 
illumination, when accidents occurred. 

The Home Office in Great Britain has also shown itself 
equally alive to the importance of the matter. Recent reports 
of H.M. Inspector of Factories have been most explicit in laying 
stress on the need for more precise recommendations.^ The 
recent Departmental Committee on Accidents in Factories and 
Workshops^ likewise pointed out the need for some standard of 
good illumination,and suggests that investigations in this direction 
should be undertaken. It is added: “ But, even before precise 
data on this point are available, it is recommended that inspectors 
should be given statutory power to require adequate lighting in 

1 Ilium. Eng.,, London, Sept. 1910, p. 599. 

2 “ The Value of Good Illumination as a Means of Preventing Industrial 
Accidents,” L. Gaster, Ilium. Eng.,, July 1912, p. 337. 

3 Reports of H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, see Ilium:. Eng., 
London, voL ii., 1909, p. 466; vol. iii., 1910, p. 493; vol. v., 1912, 
pp. 380, 418. 

^ Departmental Committee on Accidents in Factories, Ilium. Eng., vol. iv., 

1911, p. 401. 
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all plaevs where work is done, and in all places which are a 
. .f danger bv reason of insufficient lighting.” 

\ valuable summary of existing legislation on the subject was 
i...a.,l hi 1907 bv the Conseil d’Hygiene de la Seine in Paris.^ 
A i!. .t. worthv .step has ju.st been taken by the French Govern- 
uauit i !5 appointing a most representative committee, on which 
unshed oculists, gas and electrical engineers, inspectors, 
and -uhers will serve, to report on the hygienic aspects of 
lii'-iuing. including its relation to vision and defects of eyesight, 
the Iv^t metliods of measuring illumination, and the possibility 
of framing a standard of the illumination required for different 
classes of work.- 

Still more recently the Home Secretary in Great Britain 
proiiiisecl in response to a question by Dr Arthur Lynch in the 
House of Oominoiis, to cxppoint a Departmental Committee on 
Ilhimiiiation. In 1913 this committee was actually formed, and 
is now at work. The function of the committee is ‘'to inquire 
report as to the conditions necessary for the adequate and 
suitable lighting (natural and artificial) of factories and work- 
>liops, having regard to the nature of the work carried on, the 
protection of the eyesight of the persons employed, and the 
various forms of illumination.” The committee are: 

l>r R. T. GLizebrook, C.B., T.R.S., Director of the National Physical 
Lal v »rai«hry | Chairman): Mr Leon Gaster, Prof. Prancis Gotch, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Mr J. Herbert Parsons, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Mr W. C. D. 
Wiietham, F.R.S., and Sir Arthur Whitelegge, K.C.B., Chief Inspector 
ef Factories. The secretaries of the committee are : Mr D. R. Wilson, 
one of his Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories, and Mr C. C. Paterson, 
M.I.M.E., A.M.I.G.E., of the National Physical Laboratory. 

C^rneerf Ealls, Shops, Restcviirants, Theatres, etc. —When one 
turns to the consideration of concert halls, shops, restaurants, 
etc., one appreciates the value of enterprising methods of light¬ 
ing as a means of attracting the public. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that the person who designs the lighting 
in such cases should first make himself au fait with the nature 
of the business to be carried on, and design the illumination 
accordingly. In restaurants the scheme of lighting to be adopted 
is absolutely dependent on the class of customers catered for. 
In tlie same way the objects aimed at in the shop window (which 
vary much according to the nature of the shop and the locality) 

^ Ilium. Eng., London, vol. ii., 1909, pp. 229, ^19. 

- Ibid., vol. iv., 1911, p. 465. 
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must be carefully borne in mind. In the higher branches of 
shop lighting there is an undoubted demand for the man who 
understands how to combine the arts of window lighting and 
window dressing. 

Lighting of Schools, Colleges, etc .—A most important opening 
for the efforts of the illuminating engineer is afforded in the 
natural and artificial lighting of schools and colleges. In the 
London County Council schools alone there are stated to be 
over 1,000,000 children, each of whom may suffer if work is 
carried on with imperfect conditions of lighting. The prevalence 
of defective eyesight among children, an affection which appears 
to become steadily worse during school life, has lately given 
much concern to medical authorities, and it is pointed out that 
this may, in a large measure, be the consequence of defective 
illumination.^ Naturally,insufficient or ill-directed light increases 
the tax on the eyes, and, as Dr Kerr, the Medical Education 
Officer to the London County Council, has shown, the effect on 
the general health and physical development of the child of a 
strain of this kind may also be serious. The question of 
lighting is now engaging the attention of school authorities all 
over the world. The problems demand the combined skill of the 
medical officer, the architect, and the lighting engineer. In 
Germany and in the United States it has been advocated that, 
before a new school is built, the plans should be examined by 
a committee composed of these experts. In some cases this plan 
has already been put in operation, with beneficial results. 

Street Lighting .—During the last five years the progress in 
street lighting has been remarkable. 

Yet constant improvements are still being made, and it is 
significant that both the City of London and Boston (U.S.A.) ^ 
have recently sent deputations to the Continent to report upon 
the methods employed. A noticeable point at the present time 
is the increased interest taken in the distribution and use of 
the light from street illumination as apart from the lamps 
themselves. 

The requirements of street illumination have entirely changed. 
At one time, as we have seen, illumination was intended mainly 
to promote security, to enable men to walk the streets in safety. 

1 See an article summarising evidence on this subject from the schools in 
Great Britain, the Continent, and the United States, Ilium. Eng., London, vol. i., 
1908, p. 58. 

2 Ilium. Eng., London, vol. i., 1908, p. 617 ; vol. ii., 1909, pp. 526, 623, 677. 
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But the ever-growing- stream of traffic, the introduction of motor 
vehicles and the speeding up of locomotion generally make much 
more severe calls on the present methods of lighting. We now 
t.i l)e oil the eve of a more scientific conception of the aims 
aiiii ubiects of street lighting. There is a desire on the part of 
representatives of gas and electric lighting to have some common 
iiiiderstaiidiiig as to what these aims and objects should be, and 
iiow tlie qualities of different systems of- lighting should he 
tested. In response to this feeling a joint committee—composed 
of liiembers of the Illuminating Engineering Society, the Insti- 
tiitieuis of Gas and Electrical Engineers, and the Association of 
County and Municipal Engineers—is now deliberating on this 
and is considering the possibility of framing a joint 
specification which would be acceptable alike for gas and 
electrically lighted streets.^ 

Fuhlk BKildings, Picfiore Galleries, Museums, Churches, etc. 
—The consideration of the lighting of public buildings, churches, 
museums, etc., opens out a new aspect of illuminating engineer¬ 
ing. In many of these cases the cost of the illumination should 
be (within limits) of relatively small consequence. The chief 
re(|uirement is to secure conditions which are worthy of the 
dignity of the building and suitable for the purpose to which it 
is devoted. 

It need hardly be pointed out bow dependent is the artistic 
appearance of an interior on the method of illumination. More¬ 
over, a room containing pictures or miscellaneous objects of 
interest must be illuminated before they can be seen. The 
appeal is made through the eye. Good methods of directing 
the light on the exhibits do much to display their value; bad 
methods make their study an exasperating labour. 

Desupi of Fixtures, Globes, Shades, and Reflectors .—The 
popular imagination has been so captivated by the succession of 
inventions in illuniinants that the recent progress in accessory 
apparatus—such as fixtures, globes, and reflectors, etc.—has been 
somewhat overlooked. 

\et from a scientific standpoint these advances have been 
equally important. The most powerful lamp in existence is of 
little value if the light is not wisely used, and we have need for 
scientifically designed globes and reflectors, which tone down 

^ A draft specification prepared by the committee was presented in a paper 
before the Illuminating Engineering. Society (London) by Mr A. P. Trotter in 

1913 {Ilinni. Eng..^ May 1913). 
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excessive brilliancy when needful and direck;^he lighi^wi iere it , 
is required for specific purposes. 

Equally important is tlie design of fixtures, which present an 
excellent field for the combined efforts of the decorative crafts¬ 
man and the lighting engineer. All these accessories must be 
considered from two distinct aspects. We must secure their 
practical utility for the distribution of light and also preserve 
their decorative appearance. It is in the combination of these 
two ([ualities that the hand of the skilled designer is shown. 

The Measurement and Calcidation of Light and Illumina¬ 
tion .—The measurement of light and illumination might almost 
be said to form the basis of scientific illuminating engineering. 
Before illumination can be effectually studied one must have 
methods of measurement, so that we may keep a record of 
existing conditions, ascertain positively when any change has 
taken place, and be able to support one’s opinion by an appeal to 
actual facts and figures. 

At one time pliotometry was regarded merely as an interest¬ 
ing and difficult subject for philosophic study. It is only 
recently that its commercial value has been appreciated, but 
we already stand in a very different position from a few years 
ago. Much of the old confusion, due to the fact that a number 
of different standards of light were in use, has now been swept 
away, and our method of measuring the candle-power of lamps 
in the laboratory has been greatly improved. Perhaps the 
greatest step, however, lias been the introduction of simple and 
reliable instruments for measuring illumination. 

The groat value of these measurements to those interested in 
the study of street, scliool, and factory lighting, etc., will be 
understood. 'Tliey are, however, e([ually serviceable to the 
expert ligliting engineer in enabling liirn to check the results of 
his calculations. He can now work out beforeliand exactly how 
the illumination should be distributed, and subsequently ascertain 
by measurements whether his calculations are correct. 

It need scarcely be added tliat this advance in the precision of 
measurement has been accompanied by a corresponding demand 
for revision of the terms, symbols, and nomenclature used in 
illuminating engineering, and quite a number of national and 
international committees have been at work on this subject. 
A movement was recently set on foot to consolidate these 
independent efforts by the appointment of a single International 
Commission on Illumination, representing the various illumin- 

r//C. 3522 
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•\iits iiid thorouo-hlv international in its scope, to deal author- 
nativelv with these matters. At the International Electrical 
Con-ross held in Turin in September 1911 the following 
re.sofution was passed unanimously: 


- Thai this Compress deems it desirable that au International Com- 
ihouid be nominated in order to study all systems of^ lighting 
.iu'l technical i.roblems connected therewith ; and, having been informed 
niiiipinatin<^ Engineeriiis: Society of London has the intention of 
a Commission, and of ^ putting itself in touch with the 
f existing national and iiiternatioTial j^hotonietric committees, ap- 
I'.r*'ves tlieir taking the initiative in this respect.’' ^ 


Sii1)sei|iieiitlj, at a meeting of the International Photometric 
Coiiiiiiission" held in Berlin in August 1913, the International 
Coiiiinissioii on Illumination was duly formed, the first president 
being Prof. Th. Yautier and the hon. secretary Mr C. C. Paterson, 
of the National Physical Laboratory, England.^ 

Besides dealing %vith purely photometric matters, nomen¬ 
clature, etc., the commission will have power to occupy itself 
witli matters of general industrial importance in connection 
with illumination, such as the hygienic effects of various systems, 
tlie establishment of certain standards of illumination for 


specific purposes, etc. 

National committees are also being formed in the various 
countries to study the subject. 


Conclusion. 

In this chapter we have traced the development of methods of 
producing light from their first beginnings. 

We have seen that the last decade has been marked by 
exceptionally rapid progress in the manufacture of light. What 
will the next ten years bring forth ? Possibly we shall see 
advances in the invention of illuminants which put into the 
sliade tliose which seem to ns so remarkable to-day. But two 
things, it may confidently be predicted, we shall see—a great 
advance in the knowledge how to make the best use of the 
light ive have been at such pains to obtain, and the steady 
development of methods of scientific illumination. 

^ Ilium, Eng,, vol. iv., 1911, p. 617. ^ 
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GAS LIGHTING. 

Early Types of Barners—Tlie Welsbacli Mantles—Cotton, Ramie, and Artificial Silk 
Mantles, etc.—-Useful life, Durability, etc.—Inverted Burners and tlieir 
Advantages—Therinostatic Control—Horizontal and Inclined Burners—Self- 
contained High-efllciency Lamps (Scott-Snell, Lucas, etc.)—Low-pressure Higli- 
efficiency Lamps—High-pressure Gas Lighting—Keith, Griitzin, and other Lainx)s 
—High-pressure Lighting in tlie Streets of London, “ Parade Lighting,” etc.— 
High-pressure Gas and High-X)ressure Air—Central Suspension, Raising, and 
owering Gear—Distance Extinguishing and Ignition (Electric, Pneumatic, 
Pressure-wave, etc.)—Self-lighting Devices and Pyrophoric Alloys—Cost of 
Gas Lighting—Maintenance, its Benefit to the Consumer—Future Possibilities. 

In Chapter I. something was said on the history of gas lighting. 
In the present chapter it is proposed to deal mainly with gas 
illuminants, especially the progress of the last few years, and 
to show how these great improvements in luminous efficiency 
have been secured. 

The subject i>s a very wide one. The problems connected with 
the manufacture and distribution of gas must be left to the 
able text-books that treat on these subjects; nor can we enlarge 
very fully on the scientific phenomena underlying the nature of 
flames and combustion—a favseinating field of investigation 
which has received much study from eminent chemists. It is 
also proposed to discuvss lanterns and shades and methods of 
directing light more fully in a later chapter. Our present 
concern is mainly with the actual lamps by which the light is 
produced, 

Eai-ilv Types of Burners. 

The earliest methods of obtaining light from town gas con¬ 
sisted in merely burning a jet issuing from a convenient aperture. 
The original burners seem to have simply utilised holes through 
which the gas was allowed to escape and ignited. Soon it was 
found desirable to make the tips of the burners of some material 
which was not readily destroyed by heat, steatite being used in 
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t lie i^^reat majority of burners of this kind in use to-day. The 
question of the best form and size of the aperture was also, 
naturally, a matter for concern, the so-called ''batswing/' 
‘ iiiiion jet," and other types utilising slits or several holes in 
tile steatite cap. Some typical shapes of this kind are shown 
ill tig. 7. 

Hie original burners were naturally very inelBcient, judging 
br present standards. 

A considerable proportion of gas was allowed to escape 
oil burned, or at least incompletely burned, into the atmosphere, 
so that the maxiiniirn possible brightness of the flame was not 

attained. In addition, the flames 
were inclined to smoke owing to 
incomplete combustion, and the un¬ 
used gases escaped and polluted 
the atmosphere. With a more 
complete knowledge of the nature 
of combustion these early defects 
were largely remedied. Burners 
were designed to secure a maximum 
flame temperature, and the theory of the luminosity of flames has 
lx‘e!i exhaustively studied.^ Very soon, however, a limit was 
reached in the possible efliciency; it was found difflcult to secure 
more than 2 to 3 c.p. per cubic foot of gas of ordinary 
quality. It must be remembered, however, that the quality of 
the illuminating power of gas may vary in different localities, 
tor example, the Act of 1860 prescribed that town gas, turned 
under specifled conditions with a certain type of burner, should 
give 15 c.p., but the local cannel coal in Scotland gave as much 
as 20. 

Ordinary flat-flame burners required about y^gths of an inch 
of ^\ater pressure. When this value was greatly exceeded they 
tended to roar and smoke; consequently, it became usual to 
include in the burner a gOA^erning device, such as a small cone, 
\fliieh lose and checked the admission of gas should the pressure 
rise alx)ve the desirable point. With the introduction of 
iiicaiidescent mantles it was found necessary to raise the general 
smiidard of pressure someivliat, and this also led to the introduc¬ 
tion of economisers, suiall caps which were fitted on to existing 

i See, for example, an exhaustive paper by W. H. Fiilweiler, “ The Theory 
o lame and Incandescent .Mantle Luminosity,’’ Tmns, Amer. IIIutti. Eti^. 

reb. 1909 . 
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flat-flame burners and adapted them to the changed conditions, 
enabling better conditions of combustion to be secured with a 
more luminous flame. 

With the introduction of electricity, gas began to feel the need 
of lamps of higher candle-power and greater efficiency. The 
intensity of lamps could of course be increased to a certain 
extent by using burners consuming more gas, or by introducing 
into a single lantern a larger number of burners. But wliat 
was really required was some means of securing more light 



(a) Sugg's Argand burner, ib) Argand burner, equipped with “ Christiania” 

No. 1. opal shade. 

Fig. 8.—Argand burner. 

for a given consumption of gas. The ordinary flat-flame type 
seemed to be capable of little substantial improvement in this 
respect. The Argand round burner yielded a slightly higher 
efficiency, but the long flame was unsteady and readily affected 
by draughts. One possibility, increasing the illuminating power 
of the gas burned by enrichment, was not commercially feasible. 
A very similar method, however, was employed in the “albo- 
carbon ” burner, in which the gas was caused to circulate over 
naphthalene, a by-product from gas manufacture. This eventu¬ 
ally volatilised the naphthalene and enriched the flame, giving as 
much as 5 to 6 c.p. per cubic foot per hour. A projecting flange 

3 
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of metal placed over the flame served to collect the heat and 
shorten the time necessary for the naphthalene to volatilise, 
which, however, was still considerable. 

A more successful attempt to increase the efficiency of gas 
lamps was exemplified in the regenerative lamps of Siemens, 
Weiiham, Sugg, and others. In these 'hsuns ” the gas to be 

a consumed was caused to 

pass along tubes which 
^ were heated by the flame, 

and this preheating led 
^ considerably in- 
I creased flame tempera- 
: I I i: i i I ture and efficiency. As 

I much as 50 to 200 c.p. 

Vw yW could be obtained by 

this means, and the light 
\\ favourably dis- 

\ , J j| JPli tributed, being mainly 

(c^^h directed downwards. 

efficiency was stated 
|| to be about 8 to 9 c.p. per 

H cubicfoot per hour. The 

p J first cost was relatively 

heavy, however, and the 
[jii j intense heat caused the 

burners to wear out 

Fig. 9. —Albo-carbon burner. , , . t , 

somewhat rapidly. 
Nevertheless, these defects might probably have been largely 
mitigated, and the lamps would have had a more important 
application but for the arrival of the more efficient incan¬ 
descent mantle. 


The Coming of the Incandescent Mantle. 

The coming of the incandescent mantle entirely changed the 
aspect of gas lighting. Hitherto the important factor had been 
the illuminating value of the gas, and existing legislation had 
been framed with the intention of maintaining this quality. 
But the incandescent mantle depended on an entirely diflerent 
principle, namely, the use of the gas as a heating agent to bring 
a web of suitable material to incandescence. 

This principle itself was not new. The invention of the 
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limelight in 1826 by Thomas Drummond is generally regarded 
as one of its first applications. Tessie du Motay/ in 1867, 
attempted to replace the lime by zirconia, and so secure a higher 
efficiency; and Alexander Cruickshanks, following Davy, devised 
mantles composed of platinum wire covered in with lime and 
heated by non-visible luminous gases as early as 1839. The 
other essential element, the burner, dates from Professor Bunsen's 
invention in 1852. 

Welsbach s great discovery was announced about 1883. His 
first mantles consisted of a cotton woven cylinder soaked in 
solutions of the rare earths, lanthanum being one of the first 
employed. The vivid incandescence of lime in the intense heat 
of the oxyliydrogen flame was familiar to people, but it was a 
revelation to discover that there were substances which would 
incandesce so persistently ^oo 
and brilliantly in the com- 
paratively low tempera- | 
ture of the bunsen flame. I* 

It appears that these early 1 
mantles, while yielding a 20 
bright light, disappointed 
Welsbach by crumbling to 0123450789 10 

* T . , 1 £ Per cent, of ceria, 

powder in the course 01 a 

£ 1 2 Fia. 10 .—Relation between candle-power and 

lew aays. percentage of ceria in tlie incandescent mantle. 

But presently Welsbach 

made a further remarkable discovery, namely, that by adding 
a minute proportion of ceria to the thoria in the mantle the 
intensity and duration onhe luminous efficiency could be sub¬ 
stantially increased. 

The curve in fig. 10, as given by Whitaker and other author¬ 
ities, illustrates the well-known connection between the luminous 
efficiency of the mantle and the percentage of cerium. There is 
a certain value, about 0*9 per cent., which appears to give the 
best possible result, and any increase or diminution is prejudicial. 
This percentage is said to be adhered to without much variation 
even in the mantles of to-day. There have, however, been modi¬ 
fications made in the introductions of other small ingredients, 
chiefly with a view to improving the colour of tlie light. 

1 Drysdale, “ A Brief ■ History of Artificial Lighting,” Enq.^ London, 

vol. i., 1908, p. 198. 

2 Barrows, “ The Work of Auer von Welsbach,” Tram. Ilium. Eng. Soc. 
U.S.A., vol. iv., Oct. 1909, p. 569. 
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modern illuminating engineering. 

Nichols^ has shown how the peculiar greenish quality of light 
due to “ selective radiation ” has become much less evident in 
modern mantles, and the effect of varying the percentage of cerium 
and thorium on the colour of the light emitted has also been 
dealt with by Simonini.- 

It would be out of place to enter deeply into the many theories 
that have been put forward to account for the high luminous 
efficiency of the mantle and the singular effect of such a minute 
percentage of ceria. Those interested in this question may also 
consult the lectures of Prof. Vivian Lewes before the Royal 
Society of Arts (London) ^ and Prof. Rubens before the British 
Association. A useful summary of published researches by 
Ferv, Killing, Bunte, and others on this point has also been 
recently given by Levy.^ 

The discovery of Welsbach brought the chemistry of the in¬ 
candescent mantle to a successful and practicable stage, but there 
remained much patient work in the details of manufacture 
before it proved a permanent commercial success. The. discovery 
was made in 1890, but it was not until ten years later that 
incandescent gas lighting could be said to have firmly and 
permanently established itself in Great Britain. 

There are quite a number of steps in the processes of manu¬ 
facture, each of which has its influence on the subsequent per¬ 
formances of mantles. In the ordinary course a web of suitable 
material must first be formed, and this web is immersed in and 
impregnated by a suitable solution of the incandescing material. 
Subsequently the web is dried and burned away, leaving only 
the skeleton, consisting of the active material, which should hold 
together in a fairly durable condition. Formerly mantles were 
afterwards invariably steeped in collodion so as to strengthen 
them for transport purposes, and this coating of collodion had 
to be burned off by the consumer before the mantle was put 
into use, although more recently it has been found possible to 
dispense with this process. 

All these operations have been the subject of a large 
number of patents, and the literature on the subject is very 


^ Tram. Ilium. Eng. Soc. U.S.A.^ May 19u8, p. 327. 

2 “Notes on Cbemical Luminescence of Rare Earths,” Trans. Ilium. Eng. 
Soc. U.S.A.j vol. iv., Oct. 1909. 


- “The Incandescent Mantle and its Uses,” Cantor Lectures. Delivered 
May 7, 14, 21, 1900. 

^ VEclairage d Vhuandescence par le G-az, pp. 35-48. 
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extensive.^ The methods of weaving tlie mantle web, and in 
particular the strengthening of the mantle at the neck (in the 
case of the upright type), have been the subject of much study. 
Formerly it was considered necessary for the process of ])urning 
oh' which required very delicate manipulation, to be carried out 
by hand, but more recently burning-off machines have been suc¬ 
cessfully applied to tlie process on a large scale.‘’ Yet another 
factor which affects the final result is the nature of material 
used in the web; originally 
cotton was exclusively em¬ 
ployed, afterwards Indian 
hemp, Cliinese grass, or 
ramie fibre, and still more 
recently artificial silk. 

A poor mantle may fail 
in practice in quite a num¬ 
ber of ways. It may 
rapidly split and tear ‘ 
through vil)ration or tlm 
constant impact of the 
(fame in lighting up and 
extinguisliing, simply as a 
result of mechanical weak¬ 
ness. On tlio otlier liand, 
a mantle may be durable 
in this respect, but yet its 
light may deteriorate be- 
Ciiuse tlie chemical material 
loses its luminous activity 
or peels away or disinte¬ 
grates. Also, its light may diminish because the mantle in course 
of time alters in shape, so that tlie active material is gradually 
withdrawn from the liot region of the flame. All tliese possi- 
lulities have to be guarded against, and in the latest forms of 
mantles have been largely overcome. Methods of testing 
meclianical strength and durability liave been devised; for 
example, tlie 'bsliocking machines,” which administer a regular 

1 “ Notes of Incandescent Gas Lighting,” Ilium,. vol. ii., 1900, 

pp. 227, 320, 395, (>28 ; Die Fahrikation der Gluhkdrper fiir Gasglilhlir.ht 
(1910). 

^ Boll 111 , “Recent Advances in tlie Manufacture of Incandescent Mantles,” 
lllmn. E71 (j , London,. Ang. 1911, p. 461. 



'IG. 11.- M(ion-Woodall shocking niacliinc 
for tcsiing iiicandc.sccoit mantles. 
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vibration to mantles, the intention being to compare the 
durability of different types by the number of shocks each 
can withstand before breaking.^ A variety of testing ap¬ 
paratus which has been largely used in this country is the 
Moon-Woodall machine/^ shown in fig. 11. Kruss^ has also 
devised an optical device for observing and recording the 
change in shape of a mantle during life. J. H. Coste and W. E. 
F. Powney ^ have recently advocated the adoption of a standard 
specification for mantles, in which measurements on the lines 
suggested play a prominent part. 

Some of the recent improvements in mantles have been ex¬ 
haustively discussed by Bohm, Drehschmidt, Mliller, and others. 

Many improvements have been made in the actual methods of 
knitting the yarn. Even more important have been the develop¬ 
ments in the material selected for the fabide. Natural cellulose, 
in the form of knitted cotton, was at first exclusively employed. 
This material, as originally prepared, presented several defects. 
It was difficult to find a variety of cotton in which sufficiently 
long threads occurred; as a rule the individual threads seen 
under the microscope proved to consist of a woolly bundle of 
small ones twisted together, and naturally they became dis¬ 
integrated somewhat rapidly in the process of burning. 

A distinct improvement was made by the introduction of 
ramie fibre, or, as it is variously called, ‘Mndian hemp/' or 
“ Chinese grass.” The individual threads making up the fabric 
were in this case more continuous; its durability was greater; 
and it was found that more uniform fibres could be drawn out 
on the machine. 

Yet another step in the application of natural cellulose for 
mantle construction was the treating of the material by a special 
process, known as ‘‘ mercerising,” by which it was rendered 
much more durable and silky in texture. Cellulose of this 
character is extensively employed in the Plaisetty mantl'es. 

^ It has also been long recognised that the coating of mantles 
with collodion, so as to strengthen them for transport, was open 
to certain objections, and that the subsequent burning off of this 
coating by the consumer necessarily impaired to some extent the 
strength and efficiency of the mantle. 

^ “Drelischmidt Shocking Machine,'’ Jour, of Gas Lighting^ 25th Dec. 1907. 

- “Moon-Woodall Shocking Machine,’’ Jour, of Gas Lighting, 22nd Oct. 1907. 

^ Joiir.f. Gcisbeleiichtung, 2nd Nov. 1907, 

^ Jour, of Gas Lighting, ICth Jan. 1911. 
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Attempts have therefore been made to prepare “ non-collodion- 
i.sed” mantles, which are not subjected to this process of being 
dipped in collodion, but are nevertheless made in a form sufficiently 
strong to withstand transport. A notable step in this direction 
has been the preparation of soft mantles. These consist merely 
of the impregnated fabric, which has not been subjected to the 
burning-off process and which is therefore quite soft, strong, 
and pliable. Such mantles undergo burning off when they are 
first placed on the burner and ignited by the consumer, the 
mantle automatically adapt¬ 
ing itself to the shape of the 
burner flame, and the nitrates 
of zirconium and thorium 
being reduced to oxides mean¬ 
while. At one time these 
non-incinerated mantles were 
very unreliable in quality 

after (luite a short period soft mantle 

1 for transport. 

•01 storage, unless they were 

kept in special moisture-proof sealed cases. These and other 
difficulties are stated to have been now substantially overcome 
in the best modern makes. 

. To sum up, the advantages claimed for the soft type of mantle 
are:— 

(1) It can be handled with impunity before incineration and 
can be packed in an exceptionally small space for storage. 

(!2) The incinerated fabric is not subjected to collodion, with 
the resulting detrimental effects. 

(3) The pliable nature of the mantle after incineration 
readily adapts itself to the shape of the flame for wliich it 
is intended. 

(4) The mantle can be stored and kept previous to incineration 
without the danger of deterioration due to moisture, etc. The 
mantle, it is said, can even be dipped into water without ill 
effects. 

There remains to be mentioned an interesting development in 
the preparation of the web used in mantles, namely, the manu¬ 
facture of artificial silk. We see here a striking resemblance 
to the course of events in the manufacture of filaments for electric 
glow-lamps. Originally bamboo fibres were employed for this 
purpose, but their lack of uniformity was a great drawback. 
Subsequently the carbon filament was prepared from artificial 
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obtained by squirting a solution of cellulose, »d mucl, 

more homogeneous filaments were then secuie . , 

In the same way artificial silk was prepared synthetically by 
several investigators, including Plaisetty and Knofler, just at the 
beginning of this century, for use with incandescent mantles, 
and the same principle is employed in Terrel’s patents about this 
date. Zdanowich ^ states that there are now in use three varieties, 
produced by the Chardonnet, Copper-ammonia, and discose 

’^'°Aii hiteresting characteristic of these artificial silk mantles is 
that even after being used for some time they can be litted ott 
the support and folded over the finger without bxeaving up. 
A much more uniform and durable skeleton of active mateiia 




Artificial silk. 

Fig. 13._Showing appearance of ramie and artificial silk after burning 1000 liours. 


can also be obtained. Nass^ and Muller^ have recently given 
some interesting particulars on the subject, laying stress on the 
long threads secured. These constitute an improvement on 
the short choppy web which natural cellulose appears to yield. 

Fig. 13 is based on two microphotographs given by Nass, which 
illustrate the greater uniformity of the artificial silk mantle as 
compared with ramie, after 1000 hours’ burning. The silk mantle 
fibres are still quite uniform, but the ramie is jagged and torn. 
The same authority adds that on a high-pressure street burner 
artificial silk mantles were found to last for seven weeks, while 
ramie web of the same character would only stand for six days. 
Whitaker,^ in a recent paper before the American Illuminating 
Engineering Society, states that the deterioration in light during 

^ Jour, of Gas Lighting., 19th Sept. 1911. 

- Joxir.f. Gasbeleicchtung, 23rd Sept. 19U. 

2 Joiir.f. Gasheleuchtnng, 6th May 1911; Zeitschr. f Behuchtungswese^iffiOtli 
April 1911. 

^ Trms. Amer. Ilium, Eng. Soc., May 1910. 
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1000 hours was found by him to be 35 to 40 per cent, in the case 
of cotton and 15 to 25 per cent, in the case of ramie. With 
an artificial silk mantle, however, there was, under favourable 
circumstances, no perceptible diminution in light after 2000 
hours, and only 5 to 10 per cent, after 4000 hours. In considering 
these results one must, no doubt, bear in mind the distinction 
to be drawn between results obtained in practice and in tlie 
laboratory; but there seems no doubt but that exceptional 
improvements have been obtained during the last few years. 

Those interested in this subject are referred to an article by 
Bohm,^ who, in summarising recent progress in this field, gives 
a special account of the latest Cerofirm process of treating 
artificial silk mantles. 

A form of mantle which has received some notice—the so- 
called “Hella Bushlight”- — constitutes a reversion to the 
methods employed by Edison and others in very early patents 
of utilising rods of active material instead of impregnating 
tlireads. It is claimed that these bundles of rods possess great 
durability, but until such mantles have found tlieir way into 
general practice one must postpone judgment on this point. 

One other recent attempt to improve the durability of mantles 
—the''Robinlyte ” process—should be mentioned. This mantle 
consists of a series of flexible crimped threads which, it is claimed, 
can be poked or folded without injury. It is also stated that tlie 
mantle is proof against the defects of splitting and cracking, and 
that the bundle of threads is advantageous because an exception¬ 
ally large area of active surface is presented to the flame, to 
which the mantle readily adapts itself. 

A word or two may also be said on the subject of high- 
pressure mantles. The conditions in this case are somewhat 
difierent from those prevailing on a low-pressure supply. The 
mantle is exposed to a continuously higher temperature and a 
greater flame velocity, so that exceptional mechanical strength 
is entailed. Double mantles (one inside the other ) are fre(|uently 
employed in order to obtain greater durability. 

It may perhaps be expected that some curves sliould be given 
illustrating the fall in candle-power of incandescent mantles 
during life. The results available, however, prove on examina¬ 
tion to be so conflicting that little useful information could be 

1 IlUm. Eng., London, vol. ii., 1909, pp. 227, 326, 395, 628 ; see also/or/r. of 
Gas Lighting, 25th Dec 1906. 

- Ilium. Eng., vol. i., 1908, p. 827 ; Jour, of Gas Lighting, 4tli Aug. 1908. 
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given in this way. We may, however, refer to the experiences 
of Laiiriol,^ Bond,^ and others. 

The truth appears to be that mantles differ vastly in quality, 
and the care devoted to the burner is an important factor. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the best mantles give 
much better results than those in use a few years ago, and Mr 
F. W. Goodenough, in his recent paper before the Illuminating 
Engineering Society (London), expressed the view, as a result of 
long practical experience, that a good modern mantle should not 
diminish appreciably in candle-power during 500 hours, and by 
not more than 10 per cent, in 1000 hours. 

The Incandescent Burner. 

It must, however, be recognised that there are a number of 
different factors affecting the efficiency of an average gas light 
besides the mantle, namely, the pressure and nature of the gas 
burned and the burner employed. Practical conditions are often 
widely different from those secured in the laboratory, and it is 
probable that the life of a mantle in practice is more frequently 
terminated by breakage than deterioration in candle-power. 
Even a slight vibration, if persistent, must have an effect on a 
mantle, although it is true that the newer varieties (particularly 
those of the inverted type, to which reference will be made 
shortly) will withstand rough usage to a much greater degree 
than the earlier ones. The effect of such vibrations can be 
readily tested by means of the Moon-Woodall testing machine, 
alluded to above. The fact that inverted incandescent mantles 
are widely used for train lighting is evidence of the recent 
improvement in durability. 

But the design of burner and the variety of chimney used 
have also an important bearing on the light given by a mantle. 
It need hardly be said that the former must be kept free of dust, 
and it is also necessary to secure the most perfect regulation of 
gas and air supplied, corresponding with the quality and pressure 
of the supply. Modern gas burners are provided with devices 
which permit of this regulation being easily made. 

In the bunsen burner the essential object is to secure as hot a 
flame as possible for a minimum consumption of gas. The 
efficiency yielded by the mantle depends very greatly on the 
temperature of the flame, and hence on the possibility of securing 
1 Ilium. Eng.. London, Dec. 1910, p. 733. 2 
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perfect combustion as possible. In the case of the ordinary 
burner of this type air is admitted and mixed with the gas 
pi'‘evious to its being ignited, and the relative proportions of gas 
axid air are usually adjustable by opening and closing the air 
inlets. Now, it appears that perfect combustion of ordinary/ 
town gas demands a proportion of about 5J of air to 1 of gas. 
By suitably dcvsigning the burner we can make a mixture of 
a^lbout 3 of air to 1 of gas (with normal low pressures), but any 
a^bterapt to produce a poorer mixture than this is apt to cause 
■fclie flame to light back. In order to counteract this tendency, 



Pig. 14.—Bray upright incandescent Fig. 15.—Welsbach-Kern upright 

burner, No. 2. incandescent burner. 

wire gauze is frequently introduced into the mixing tube of the 
Ibnrner. 

The design of the burner has proceeded with the object of 
bringing the gas and air into as intimate contact as possible. 
For example, in the Welsbach-Kern burner a tapering cone was 
in-troduced above the air inlets so that the air and gas might get 
blioroughly mixed before ignition, and a peculiar twisted head is 
H/dded so as to produce a swirling motion of the gas, with the 
sgtme intention. Again, in the Bansept burner a series of conical 
clia.inbers, each opening by a small aperture into the one above, 
were employed. The design of this mixing-chamber forms one 
of the most important points in the design of modern burners. 

The early incandescent burner required a pressure of to 2 
inches head of water to work successfully, but it is claimed that 
the best modern burners, with gas and air regulation, can be 
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adjusted to work on practically any pressure found in the 
ordinary district mains. Fluctuations in pressure may have a 
prejudicial elfect in upsetting the conditions of combustion, 
causing the flame to waver and smoke, and it has been suggested 
that in the case of large premises a governor should be inserted 
at the meter. 


Inverted Burners and Mantles. 

A new chapter in gas lighting was opened with the arrival of 
the inverted mantle. Although we are now accustomed to its 
convenience, there was a time when even some of the greatest 
authorities seemed to doubt whether the initial difficulties con¬ 
nected with this variety of burner could be satisfactorily over¬ 
come. It was only in 1904, at the Earl’s Court Exhibition of Gas 
Appliances, that the general public in this country realised that 
the inverted burner had come to stay. The process of turning 
the ordinary bunsen burner upside down, and the peculiar con¬ 
ditions under which the gas had to burn in these circumstances, 
led to a number of difficulties which were at first very 
imperfectly understood, but have since been overcome. Tlie 
early burners were apt to smoke, to produce a hissing noise, and 
to “ strike back ” unaccountably, and their regulation was trouble¬ 
some to the average coiivsumer. A paper by V. A. Bettich in 
America in 1906^ called attention to a number of tliese diffi¬ 
culties and attracted considerable attention at the time, and a dis¬ 
cussion between Prof. Drehschmidt and Dr H. Krliss about that 
time revealed a disposition to doubt whether any substantial 
gain in efficiency was secured. Indeed, in 1905, at the annual 
meeting of the Verein von Gas und Wasserfachmtonern, Prof. 
Drehschmidt confessed tliat nearly all the inverted burners 
available were apt to smoke ! 

These difficulties are now happily overcome. The advantages 
secured by the inverted burner are now recognised to be con¬ 
siderable, and some of the most important of them may be 
summarised as follows :— 

(1) loiiproved Distribution of Light .—The shape of the up¬ 
right burner is in most cases obviously far from ideal for light 
distribution. The burner necessarily obstructs a great deal of 
light and is apt to thrown a dark shadow below the lamp. Apart 
from this, the long mantle leads to most of the light being 

^ Ilium.. Eng., New York, vol. i., 1906, p. 95. 
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cast out horizontally, whereas, as a rule, one desires tlie majority 
of the li<i;ht to he directed downwards. The vertical mantle is 
thus unsatisfactory in two ways—it obstructs the light, and it 
docis not distril)ute it in a desirable manner. The difference 
between the two mantles in this respect is illustrated in fig. 16, in 
which typical polar curves of upright and inverted mantles are 
sliown, (This method of representing distribution of light will 
be exj>lain(‘d in Chapter VII. Brieliy, it consists in drawing 
lines radiating fr-om the source at different angles, in each case 
making the length of tlui lino proportional to the candle-power 


V4 


Fk;. ’ 6.—Showin*? distribution of light from typical upriglit and inverted 
burners giving approximat(4v the same total candle-power. 

in that direction. Thus, in the ca.se of the upright mantle, the 
longest line is the horizontal one, this being, as we have seen, 
the direction of niaxiinuin light. The ends of such lines fonii 
a clo.sed curve called the “ polar curve of distribution of light.”) 

This curve may he looked upon as typical of tlie inverted 
burner, l)ut one can vary the distribution of light considerably 
by altering the shape of the iiiaiitle. Some of the early small 
units had mantles wliich were alino.st flat, and they therefore 
threw practically all their light downwards. But the conse- 
(^uciit deep shadow above tlie mantle was considered undesii’able 
and a condition of things intermediate between this and the 
upright mantle i.s now preferred for general purposes. 
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I 21 A greater Varieti/ Ra nge of Candle-power can he secured, 
--AVliereas witli the upright burner it was not easy to secure a 
kinip Yielding less than about 50 to 60 c.p. and cansumiiig 3 to U 
eiibie^feet of gas, small units, giving only 25 c.p. (or even less) 
and liavin^ a proportionally.smaller consumption, can now be 
rdmiined. In addition, by grouping higli-power mantles to- 
i^'ether in a lantern, very powerful lights, rated up to 4500 c.p., 
fan be obtained. By arranging for only one or several of the 
mantles to be lighted" up, these units can be further subdivided. 

(3 1 Higlaa^LKmimnis fact that much less 

light is obstructed by the burner in the case of the inverted 
lamp naturally leads to an improvement in efficiency. But apart 
from this, it appears that the luminous efficiency is increased for 
physical causes. It has been found by some that the “pre¬ 
heating” of the gas before it is actually burned, which is very 
readily accomplished with the inverted burner, means that a 
hotter tlame, aud therefore better incandescence, is secured. Also 
that the use of a smaller more concentrated flame, such as these 
smaller mantles demand, has a similar beneficial effect. 

It is also suggested that the flame can be more scientifically 
applied to the mantle so as to illuminate all parts of it to the 
same brilliancy; in the case of the longer upright mantle, on the 
other hand, one could often observe that some parts, especially 
tlie upper end of the mantle, did not attain the same tempera¬ 
ture as the base and were not nearly so bright. Yet anothei* 
interesting explanation of the improved efficiency was given by 

Carpenter at a meeting of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society in 1910. He pointed out that whereas in the upright 
mantle the hot gases are continuously ascending and moving 
away from the mantle upon which they are intended to impinge, 
in the inverted burner they probably begin by descending, come 
to a stop, and then the direction of flow is reversed; as a result 
they act upon the mantle in a comparatively still atmosphere 
and their heat is much more effectually communicated to the 
incandescent material, 

(4) Improved Durability and Strength of Mantles .—Perhaps 
one of the greatest gains in connection with inverted mantles is 
the improved durability. This arises partly from the nature^ of 
the mantle itself—which is shorter, more compact, and therefore 
less inclined to split—aud partly from the nature of the support. 
The method of supporting the long u;^*ight mantle on a crutch 
was uusatisfactory in the hands of unexperienced people, and 
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it was a common experience for such mantles to give way 
at the neck. The inverted mantle, on the other hand, being 
supported by its entire rim, is less liable to breakage, and, should 
the fabric tear at one part, the whole mantle will remain 
supported and will not fall to pieces as an upright mantle might 
do. This last point is of considerable consequence for railway- 
carriage lighting,-where a failure in a mantle should not mean 
the total cessation of light. 

(5) Convenience and Artistic Appearance. —Finally, the mere 
fact of the light being mainly distributed in a downward 
direction, and the gas entering at the top, constitute an added 
convenience from the standpoint of fixture design; under these 
conditions many artistic methods of treating the lighting of 
interiors, which would have been difficult to attain with the 
upright mantle, become possible. 

A few words more may be said on the design of inverted 
burners. In order to secure these advantages, and to avoid the 
defects of incomplete combustion, hissing, flashing back, etc., 
much care has been necessary. Some interesting papers have 
been read dealing with this design more exhaustively than we 
can do here, and the new models of gas lamps which appear each 
year s'how steady progress in detail.^ One might also mention a 
recent summary of the problem by Professor Whitaker. 

Professor Drehschmidt was among the first to insist upon the 
necessity of avoiding contamination of the gas and air supply by 
the products of combustion, and to point out that the defects in 
the burners of that time arose partly through the' fact that these 
products were forced through the mantle.^ The access o:^ gas 
and air is now carefully shielded, and metal wings or deflectors 
are also frequently employed to conduct away the heat and 
prevent discoloration of fittings. 

In some burners the application of the waste heat from the * 
burner to raise the temperature of the entering gas and air 
mixture is also beneficial as a means of cooling the parts of the 
burner over which the mixture passes. Another feature which 

1 See, for instance, “ The Evolution of the jtnverted Gas Light,” by Professor 
Ahrens, Jour, of Gas Lighting^ 21st May 1907 (abstract). 

2 Lecture at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, U.S.A., 1910. 

^ “Inverted Gas Lamps,” Jour. f. Gasheleuchtung^ 16th Sept. 1906. “The 
Present Condition of Incandescent Lighting,” paper read at the Annual 
Meeting of the Verein von Gas und Wasserfachmannern 1906. 
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is embodied in good modern inverted burners is the provision 
of special hoods or deflecting wings tS secure that the air supply 



Fig. 17.—Types of Bland inverted burners. 


is not contaminated by the products of combustion (note, for 
example, the devices shown in figs. 17 and 18). In the Bland 



iiu erted burner the use of a special carrier to grip the mantle, 
which is not attached to the burner itself, is stated to be very 
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beneficial in prolonging the >ife of the mantle, since the shocks 
occasionally administered to the burner fire not fnlly coinnmni- 
cated to the mantle. 


This last feature leads to the men¬ 
tion of anti-vibration devices, hy 
which tlie burner and mantle are 
supported on springs, or some other 
resilient material. A typical device 

this kind is shown in fig. 19, and 
a number of other well-known anti¬ 
vibration appliances are described in 
Mr Hole’s well-known book on The 
Bistrihidion of Gas. The Nico-vibra 
device has as its main feature a 
hardened steel si^iral spring, which 
forms the outer connection between 
the burner and the nipple. If the 
burner receives a knock, it is merely 
displaced and then returns to its 
original position. 

A special word or two may be 



Fig. 20.—General view of Gviitziii 
high c.p. low-pressure lamp 

(Candle-power 1000, consumption 
(approx.) 24 cub. ft. per hour.) 


said here on the subject of the latest types of high candle- 



Fig. 20a. Showing distribution of light from Griitziu low-preSvSare lamps, giving 
300, 600, and 1000 c.p. with one, two, or three mantles respectively. 


power low-pressure lamps. During the last few years a number 
of high efficiency inverted lamps of this kind have been intro¬ 
duced and have been utilised by the South Metropolitan Gas Co. 

4 
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for licrhting the streets in South London. Although these lamps 
are run oii the ordinaiy mains, as much as 30 candles per cubic 
fO( 3 t per hour is said to be obtained. 

It appeai-s that in tlie lamps of this kind issued since 1911 
an even greater advance has been secured. Herr M. Scholz states 
tliat a low-pressure lamp, yielding about 40 candle-hours per 
cubic foot, has been introduced by Messrs Ehrich & Gratz in 


Candle-power 

4G > 51)0 000 700 SOO 

10 * 

20 * 

30“ 

40* 


60* 


90^ biy 70“ 60'* 

Fig. 21a. —Showing distribution of light 
from Sugg “ 1911 ” lamp. 

(Consumption at 2 ins. pressure IS cub. ft. 
per hour.) 

Berlin; and several British firms, including Messrs Sugg & Co. 
and the New Inverted Gas Light Co., have since announced new 
models which, on a pressure not exceeding 20/10ths, are also said 
to yield a duty over 40 candle-hours per cubic foot. 

By the courtesy of Messrs Ehrich & Gratz we are enabled to 
reproduce in figs. 20 and 20a a general view of the lamp and 
curves, showing the distribution of light with which it is credited. 

Figs. 21 and 21a refer to the Sugg “1911” lamp, the polar 
curve being again based on information kindly supplied by the 
manufacturers. It is interesting to notice that while approxi- 



Fig. 21.— Showing Sugg higli c.p. low-pressure 
“ 1911 ” lamp. 
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mately the same efficiency is claimed, the shape of the distribu¬ 
tion curve of this last lamp differs considerably from that of 
Messrs Ehrich & Gratz. This appears to be due to the con¬ 
centrating effect of the reflector in throwing most of the light 
downwards. Clearly a relatively small bend in the reflector 
might make a great deal of difference in this respect. 

This improvement in efficiency is ascribed mainly to the 
judicious use of preheating, the passage of the gas over hot 
surfaces, and other improvements in the detail of the design of 
the burner. 


Automatic Gas and Air Regulation. 

It is well known that the best proportions of gas and air in a 
burner depend to some extent on the local pressure and the 
quality of gas. 

This, and also the fact that the conditions change somewhat 
after a burner has become warmed up, led Whitaker and Little 




Fig. 22.—Showing action of Degea Airostat device. 

in the United States to devise a form of thermostatic control of 
the admission of gas.^ The arrangement is said to be of great 
assistance in counteracting any inclination to “ light back.” ( In 
passing, it is interesting to note that Clegg, very early in the 
history of gas lighting, devised, in order to satisfy the Are 
1 Trans, Ilium. Eng, Soc.' U.S.'A.., Dec. 1907. 
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insurance authorities, a self-closing burner witli thermostatic 
action fortlie purpose of shutting otf the gas whenever the flame 
became accidentally extinguished.) A thermostatic control is 
now eiaployed in the Bland burners, and a similar device has also 
been employed in Germany by Herr Lebeis. Another apparatus 
is the Degea Airostat, shown in flg. 22. When the burner is cold 
the air-holes are almost completely closed by the metal collar, as 
shown on the right, but as it heats up the arms expand and the 
holes are gradually uncovered. 

The improvements in inverted burners of late years have, 
liowever, gone far towards removing this difficulty, as tlney become 
warmed more rapidly and are not so readily subject to variations 
in quality of gas. A striking announcement was made by 
Mr Charles Carpenter at the meeting of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society in December 1910, to the efiect that the 
South Metropolitan Gas Co. had successfully introduced a form 
of burner which is adjusted once and for all for the quality of 
gas on this company’s supply area, and can therefore be used 
without means of gas and air regulation. 


INCLINED Burners, etc. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of high-pressure lighting, 
a word or two may be said about several types of inclined 
burners which have been introduced of recent years. 




Fig. 23.—Greyson de Scliodt inclined burner. 

One such development was described by M. Greyson de Schodt 
before the Societe Technique du Gaz in 1909. An advantage 
claimed for this contrivance is that the slope of the mantles can 
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be varied so as to alter tlie distribution of light, according to the 
nature of the street. One drawback to the use of horizontal and 
inclined burners (in addition to the difficulties connected with 
the deflection of the flame from its natural vertical position) is 
that the weight exercises a sideways thrust, since the centre of 
gravity falls outside the support for the mantle. 

In the “ Twin-light ” burner the ingenious expedient was 
adopted of burning both an upright and an inverted mantle ofl* 
the same supply. 

Self-contained Highly Efficient Lamps. 

We must next turn to the great developments in gas lighting 
which have been achieved by the aid of high pressure. But 
before doing so a few words may be said on a class of lamps 
which were designed to produce a more brilliant light than that 
obtainable with the ordinary low-pressure burner, and yet to 
be burned on the ordinary gas supply. A conversion to high 
pressure may aftect the entire installation, whereas one often 
desires to have a high candle-power lamp only at one particular 
spot, and (in the absence of high-pressure mains from the 
company becoming available) to avoid the necessity of installing 
a special compressing plant. 

Attempts were therefore made to introduce in gas lamjis, 
burning on the ordinary supply, local pressure-raising or 
intensifying devices. Mr Scott-Snell many years ago devised 
means of increasing the output of light from a lamp by causing 
the waste heat to compress a supply of air, thus securing a 
forced draught. 

Another example of this type is provided by the Chipperfield 
lamp, introduced a few years ago. In this case there is a 
reservoir into which, by the action of the heat, a supply of air 
was also pumped periodically and subsequently utilised to enable 
more perfect combustion to be secured. 

In the Lucas and Welsbach-Kern self-intensifying and other 
lamps, a long chimney was placed above the burner, and this 
likewise promotes a strong draught, drawing in an increased 
supply of primary air and leading to improved combustion. 
Afterwards this form of lamp was modifled by the ingenious 
ai^plication of the thermopile, the hot junctions of whicli were 
placed in the heated products of combustion. The cold junctions 
projected into the cool air outside the lamp and thus increased 
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the p.d. set up in the thermopile. The current generated 
was supplied to a small electrically-driven fan at the base of 
the lamp. 

The comparatively complicated nature of the mechanism 
involved in many of the self-intensifying lamps led to certain 
ditiicuities ; they were not always independent of temperature 
and weather conditions, and the working of the small hot-air 

engine for raising the pressure 
was not always as noiseless as 
might be desired. 

In the most recent types of 
low-pressure high candle-power 
lamps, referred to on pp. 49-51, 
similar principles are in part 
employed with the object of 
securing a more intimate mix¬ 
ture of gas and air, and more 
perfect combustion, but the 
methods are more simple. The 
use of moving parts, pistons, 
abnormally long chimneys, etc., 
will no doubt eventually be¬ 
come obsolete, reliance being 
now mainly placed on the 
accurate design of the mixing 
Fig. t24.-Lu^ayelFinW lamps ; chamber and gas and air inlets, 

(Candle-power 1200, consumption 30 cub. ft. and On the judicioUS USC of 

per hour.) preheating. As has been ex¬ 

plained, there are a number of lamps now obtainable which will 
burn on an ordinary low-pressure gas supply, and without com¬ 
plicated mechanism, and yet credited with as high an efficiency 
as 30 to 40 candle-hours per cubic foot. 

High-pressure Gas Lighting. 

We now come to one of the most striking of all the recent 
developments in gas lighting, the use of high pressure. By this 
means a remarkable increase in efficiency can be secured, and 
the brilliant illumination of many of our main thoroughfares 
by this comparatively new method bears witness to the improve¬ 
ments in this direction which have recently been made. 

During the last ten years, ideas as to the pressure which 
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could be conveniently employed in street mains have radically 
changed. In 1900 almost all the existing gas lighting in London 
was carried out with a comparatively low pressure, in the 
neighbourhood of 2 inches of water. In 1901 Blackfriars 
Bridge was being experimentally lighted with Sugg 300 c.p. 
lamps at a pressure of 10 inches of water; and in the same year 
a striking paper was read by Mr A. W. Onslow,^ describing the 
high-pressure installation, using 54 inches, at Woolwich Arsenal. 
As a matter of fact, pressures in the mains of fifty inches are 
now frequently exceeded. For example, it is stated that in the 
recent high-pressure installation for the Dulwich covered tennis- 
courts, undertaken by the South Metropolitan Gas Co. (and now 
in some of the streets of London), as much as 80 inches was 
employed, while in Birmingham and elsewhere over 100 inches 
have been used successfully. 

In a paper before the Sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Illuminating Engineeidng Society in 1912, Mr F. W. 
Goodenough gave some interesting information on the progress 
of the high pressure for shop lighting. 

During the last few years there has been a great development 
in what is termed parade lighting ” systems. A few companies 
started the movement by making arrangements to supplj^ a 
number of shopkeepers in one block of buildings with high- 
pressure gas, thus relieving the consumer from the necessity of 
installing a private compressing plant of his own. The main¬ 
tenance is in the hands of the gas company, and an inclusive 
fixed price per annum is agreed upon. Such installations have 
rapidly multiplied. The Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Co. 
was one of the first companies to go into this on an extensive 
scale. The length of high-pressure mains for this purpose seems 
destined to make considerable progress, and to do away with 
the inconvenience of individual compressors. 

High-pressure gas has naturally found its most prominent 
application in street lighting, where very powerful lamps are 
demanded. Thus the new Keith lamps employed in the City 
of Westminster are required to give from 2000 to 3000 candles, 
and lamps yielding to 4500 c.p. are now available. 

In.the high-pressure syvstems bewst known in this country it 
is the gas supplied to the burner which is compressed. There 
is, however, no inherent advantage in using high-pressure gas 
except for the purpose of producing a very intimate mixture of 
1 Journal of Gas Lighting^ 19th Nov. 190],. 
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^as and air, and, simultaneously, a greater velocity of gas 
issuing from tlie liurner. It is on tliese conditions, and tlie 
resiiltiiig high dame temperature, that the efficiency of high- 
pressure lanips is believed to be chiefly due. 

Much has been written on the nature*^of combustion of the 
high-pressure flame and the theory of the high efficiency secured. 
On these points we will say a little more presently. 

The discussion of the technical details of the many high- 
pressure systems—among which may be.' mentioned the Scott- 

Snell, Sale-Onslow, Tilly, 
Millenium, Gratzin, Pharos, 
Keith & Blackman types 
—would carry us too far 
afield. A word or two may 
be said, however, regard¬ 
ing the Keith & Blackman 
lamps, which are widely 
used in Great Britain, and 
which were exhibited and 
described by one of the 
authors in the course of a 
series of Cantor Lectures 
before the Royal Society 
of Arts in 1909. 

The main advantage 
deiuved from these high- 
pressure lamps is of course 
the high efficiency, as much as 73'6 candle-hours per cubic foot 
having been obtained in some tests with ordinary town gas. 
However, 60 candle-hours per cubic foot is the value claimed 
in general by the makers. The lamps are made in all sizes 
from 60 to 1500 c.p. with single burners, and with multiple 
burners up to 4500 c.p. 

The high efficiency is ascribed mainly to a preheating device, 
whereby the gas and air mixture is passed through a heater 
fixed on the bottom of the burner tube, as near the mantle as 
possible. It takes the form of two shallow cones, fixed base to 
base, with a diaphragm between at the outer edges. This has 
the effect of spreading out the mixture of gas and air over a 
large area of highly heated surface before reaching the nozzle. 
The heating of the gas and air mixture takes place progressively, 
for, as the mixture gradually moves forward, it is brought into 



Fig. *25. —Sketcli of Keitli & Blackman high- 
pressure lamp, with jjolar light distribution. 
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contact with surfaces that are more highly heated than those 
which it has just left. At the same time the heater })as the 
effect of taking heat from the nozzle, and so prevents the 
temperature at its tip becoming too high. An additional effect 


is obtained by heating the 
secondary air supply before it 
comes in contact witli tlie mantle. 
By these means as much of the 
waste heat as possible is utilised 
to give a regenerative effect. 
The high pressure used witli 
these lamps (which may be 55 
or even as much as (SO inches) is 
necessary in order to overcome 
the resistance experienced by 
the highly lieated mixture in 
passing through tin; lamp. 

Fig. 25 is a diagrammatic 
view of one of the latest forms 
of Keith lamps and the corre¬ 
sponding distribution of light. 
In tig. 2() is sliown the latest 



Kifi. *26.—A jVunerul view ofGriitzin 
liigli-pressure 4000-c.p. lamp. 
Jotisuiniitioii (apjirox.) 60 cu!). ft. per hour.) 


type of high-pressure Griitzin lamp, whicli has been very 


largely utilised in Berlin and otlier (hnarian cities. Fig. 2()A 



shows the distribution of light from tlie lamp as given by 
Herr M. Scholz, the curve being specially designed with a view 
to street lighting. 
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At this stage it may be of interest to tabulate the efficiencies 
of the lamps referred to, and for this purpose we may reproduce 
the table in Mr Grafton’s well-known book, merely adding thereto 
the values for the most recent high candle-pqwer low-pressure 
and high-pressure lamps :— 


Type of Burner. 


Flat flame, Batswing 

4-6 (with 

Ordinary Argand .... 

2-7-2-9 „ 

Standard „ .... 

3-2-3'3 ,, 

A1 bo-carbon light .... 

5-6 

Regenerative lamps .... 

10-12 

Welsbach ‘‘ C ” burner (1893) . 

12-14 

„ „ (1898) . . 

19-24 

„ Bansept''' 

16-20 

Added• 

Modern low-pressure inverted . 

20^25 

Latest high c.p. low-pressure 

inverted lamps (1911) 

35-40 

High-pressure (50-80 in.) . 

60 


Specific Comsumption 
(c.p. per cubic foot of gas per hour). 


16 

16 


This gives an excellent picture of the progress that has been 
made. 


High-pressure Gas and High-pressure Air. 

A short time ago there was an animated discussion in the 
gas journals in Great Britain and Germany regarding the 
comparative merits of high-pressure air and high-pressure gas.^ 
Both systems are capable of producing a very intimate mixture 
of gas and air and the desired high flame temperature, and 
authorities seem now to consider that the efficiency attainable 
by the two processes is very much the same. 

On the other hand, certain advantages as regards convenience 
have been claimed for the respective methods. For the high- 
pressure air system it has been pointed out that the ordinary 
gas-mains can be used, low- and high-pressure lamps being 
supplied from the same network, and that when a change to 
high pressure is made it is not necessary to alter the existing 
piping in any way; that no special meters are needed; that an 
escape of compressed air, unlike compressed gas, leads to no 
danger; and that, even should* the pressure-air system fail 

^ Ilium. Eng.y London, vol. i., 1908, p. 956 ; Zeitschriftfiir Beleuchturigswesen, 
20th May 1908 ; Gas World, 20 th May 1908 ; Journal fur Gasbeleuchtung, Nos. 
24 and 30, 1908; Gas World, 12th September 1908; Journal of Gas Lighting, 
25th August 1908. 
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entirely, the lamps can still burn on the existing low pressure of 
gas, the light being diminished but not extinguished. 

For high-pressure gas it has been claimed that the ordinary 
gas-pipes can often be used when a change to high pressure is 
made, whereas with high-pressure air it is always necessary to 
install a second set of pipes to carry the air supply; that with 
satisfactory workmanship it matters little whether the pressure 
is 2 or 50 inches, and in practice it has been found that accidents 
with high-pressure gas have not been more frequent, nor more 
serious in their results, than with a low-pressure, and that it can 
therefore be regarded as quite safe and practical. Occasionally 
local circumstances may tend to favour one system or the other. 
For example, Dr Gohrum,^ in a recent article on the gas ligliting 
of Stuttgart, states that he considered the advantages of the two 
methods pretty evenly balanced. In deference to an unjustified 
but keen apprehension of liigh-pressure gas on the part of the 
public, however, high-pressure air was adopted, and this step 
procured permission to install compressors in many convenient 
spots beneath schools, public Imildings, etc., whicli might not 
otherwise have been granted. 

The high-pressure air system seems to have found most ex¬ 
tensive use in the hands of the Pharos Licht Gesellschaft, 
Germany; it is, however, of interest to recall that it was also 
used many years ago by the United Kingdom Lighting Trust in 
this country, and is still in use at the present day. 

Compressed Gas and Air. 

A few words may also be said about the Solas system - of 
compressing a mixture of gas and air, thus constituting a 
combination of the methods mentioned above. The gas, after 
passing through the meter, enters a mixing apparatus, from 
whence it emerges into the compressor and is delivered to the 
service-pipes at a pressure of 10 inches of water. At this com¬ 
paratively low pressure tlie ordinary pipes can be used, and, 
owing to the fact that they contain a mixture of gas and air, 
the actual leakage at 10 inches would be no more serious than 
a similar leak with undiluted gas at 2 inches. 

With this comparatively low pressure of 10 inches an 

^ JoxiT.fiii' Gasheleuchtxmr/j 25th May 1911. 

^ See also a paper by Mr F. D. Marshall before the Institution of Gas 
Engineers in 1903. 
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efficiency as high as 50 candle-hours per cubic foot has been 
reached, and it is further claimed that this efficiency is obtained 
even with the smallest of the burners, which range from 25 to 
5000 c.p. 

Other Eecent Improvements in High Candle-power 
Lamps for Street Lighting, etc. 

Naturally the pioneering work done in Berlin and elsewhere 
on high-pressure gas street lighting was attended with difficulties. 
Drehschmidt ^ recalls that much time was devoted to the choice 
of a suitable mantle. Double webbing was originally used, 
but the life was exceedingly short—sometimes only a quarter 
of an hour. But the recent types of mantles for higli pressure 
are a vast improvement. Thus Herr M. Scholz stated in 1,909 
that the average life of mantles used for public lighting in Berlin 
amounted to 200 hours,^ and Mr Goodenough mentioned in his 
recent address to the Illuminating Engineering Society tliat in 
some districts in tliat city as much as 1000 hours is obtained 
with the latest uncollodionised mantles. 

Another difficulty initially experienced in Berlin was tliat 
the original lanterns, containing two burners, were constantly 
breaking owing to the flame shooting out at the moment of 
lighting up; this was remedied by substituting three burners of 
somewhat smaller consumption. 

The method of obtaining a given candle-power by using 
several mantles, rather than by a very powerful single one, has 
other merits. For one thing, a small mantle is on the whole less 
liable to injury and lasts longer, and it is possible that the 
shorter and more concentrated flame used may render it more 
efficient. Again, when three mantles are used the breakage of 
one is not so serious, since the remaining two mantles still enable 
the lamp to yield about two-thirds of its full light; but the 
breakage of a single big mantle might mean total extinction. 
It is also obvious that a lantern in which the mantle that 
deteriorates soonest is constantly being renewed will, on the 
whole, give a more uniform light than one containing a single 
mantle. For of the three mantles burning there will always be 
one which is comparatively new, but tlie single-mantle lantern 

^ Jour.fu'f’ Gasbeleuchtung^ 22nd Aug. 1908. 

See Jour, of Gas Lighting^ 26th Oct. 1909 ; also Ilium. Eng., Lon^kn, Dec. 
1910, p. 736. 
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iiiiist be allowed to ctq on burning- until this one mantle has 
fallen to the permissible limit, and so requires removal. One 
other advantage of the multiple mantle system is that it is 
po-ssible to arrange for the extinction of two out of the three 
mantles at a given hour of night, thus effecting a saving without 
plunging the town into complete darkne.ss. 

The visit to the Continent of the deputation appointed by the 
Streets Committee of the Corporation of London in 1906 brought 


Fig. *28. —Showing Pharos high-xiressure air gas lamps in a street in Stuttgart 

to the general notice an interesting innovation in gas street 
lighting. In the report of the deputation the suggestion 
was made that gas lamps should be suspended centrally in 
the middle of roadways on wires spanning the street, and 
equipped with raising and lowering apparatus in the same 
way as has been done in the case of arc lamps. This sugges¬ 
tion was then somewhat novel and gave rise to some surprise. 
The method had, however, been experimented with already 
by Messrs Ehrich and Gratz in Berlin; and shortly after¬ 
wards one of the writers, in visiting Stuttgart, had the op- 
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portunity of examining the well-known installation on these 
lines in that city. Fig. 27 shows the form of raising and lower¬ 
ing apparatus for use on ordinary side standards, first introduced 
by Messrs Ehrich and Gratz. It will be observed that two 
flexible pipes are attached to the mast, but only one of these 
is needed to convey gas. The lamp is raised and lowered by 
a double cord from below, but when hanging at rest (as shown 
on the post on the left) does not depend on this cord for its 
support. Specialprovision is also made to reduce the vibration 
due to winds, etc., to a minimum. 

An arrangement for the central suspension of lamps is shown 
in actual use in a street in Stuttgart in fig. 28. Experience 





Fig. 29. —Showing Keith traversing and lowering gear. The lamp is sliown in 
full hanging in the centre of the road, and it can be drawn to the side and 
lowered to receive attention, when it assumes the dotted })osition. 


appears to have shown that jointed tube is preferable to flexible 
tubing, with a view to preventing leakage. Several installations 
have been installed in London and Manchester. At tlie end of 
1911 the City of London resolved upon extensive improvements 
in their lighting, and decided to install about 40 centrally hung 
gas lamps of 2000 c.p. high-pressure type. In fig. 29 we are able, 
by the courtes}^ of Messrs Keith & Blackman, to reproduce their 
most recent gear for this purpose. It may be noted "that their 
experience confirms that of Continental manufacturers in approv¬ 
ing jointed instead of flexible piping. 

Another novelty introduced by the same firm is the enclosure 
of the high-pressure mantle in a fused silica globe a little 
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bigger than an ordinary tumbler/’^ By tliis method it is found 
unnecessary to admit secondary air, and the liigh flame temperature 
is said to enable a 10 per cent, increase in efficiency to be obtained. 
The reduction in bulk is very marked, and the saving in breakage 
of globes is expected to be considerable. A number of these 
lamps were displayed at the National Gas Exhibition at 
Shepherds Bush in October 1913. 



Fig. 30.—The new “Keith” 1500-c.p. gas lain}), 
with silica cup (oiie-sixth scale). 


Distance Extinguishing and Ignition. 

One great advantage enjoyed by electricity is the ease with 
which it can be switched on and off; lamps can be controlled 
from a distance, and, if necessary, lighted up from several 
separate places independently. That this is a considerable 
benefit in the case of indoor lighting will be readily understood. 
But in the case of street lighting it is also a great convenience 
to be able to control the lamps from the station and to light 
^ Jour, of Gas Lightimj^ 18th Jan. 1913, p. 454. 
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them up or extinguish them at any time just as the conditions 
of daylight demand. Naturally, therefore, attempts have been 
made to extend the same facilities to gas lighting. 

In discussing the methods at present available we may draw 
a distinction between methods of lighting up which involve the 
use of a by-pass and those which are independent of this 
appliance. Naturally, the latter method is the most ideal in 
theory, but up to the present time it has proved more difficult 
to bring to a stage of absolute perfection. The majority of 
automatic methods in use demand a by-pass. 

Fneumatic Control .—One of the earliest and simplest methods 
of distance control is the pneumatic. According to this method 
an extra tube of small bore is led to the burner. By merely 
pressing a plug switch at the end, a pulse of air is sent along the 
tube and operates a little lever turning on the full supply of gas. 
The simple mechanism in the burner is so designed that the next 
pressure of the switch can be made to turn off the gas, and so 
•on. The method is simple and reliable. The tube, being very 
small, is readily concealed, and a lamp at a distance of 60 feet 
or more can be controlled. 

The ''Norwich'' System .—Another system, the Norwich switch, 
is really an ingenious modification of the pneumatic principle, 
the pressure of the gas in the pipe taking the place of the pulse 
of air. No air-tube is necessary. The switch itself, in the form 
of a by-pass cock, is inserted in the supply-pipe leading to the 
burner which it is desired to control, and an automatic valve is 
applied to the nose-piece of the fitting. With the switch in its 
' ofi*” position only enough gas passes to keep the by-pass 
ilight. But when the switch is turned on, and the full cfas 
pressure applied, this pressure actuates the mechanism in the 
lose-piece, opening a passage for the full supply of gas to the 
)urner. When subsequently the switch is turned ofi* the 
>assage is again closed and the by-pass only left burning. 

In dealing witli the lighting of large spaces, streets, etc., 
omewhat different conditions prevail, the chief of which being 
le longer distances at which it is desired to operate. In the 
tse of a large district the time occupied by the lamplighter’s 
aties is considerable, and the last lamp on his round would be 
cached half an hour or more after the first was lighted up. 
onsequently it was unavoidable either to arrange to commence 
jilting up somewhat before it was really necessary, or to allow 
e last lamps on the series to be lighted considerably later than 
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the proper period. Moreover, the sudden gathering of a fog, 
such as is still met with during the winter months in many 
larca^ cities, taxed the capacities of the lighting-up staff, and the 
slowness of the process w^a^s a consider able drawback. 

A method of control wdrich has been applied in some cases is 
based on clockwork. For show-window lighting or advertise¬ 
ment sicnis, for example, a clockwork mechanism may be used by 
the aid of wdiich, at a certain predetermined time, the gas is 
automatically cut off or turned on. 

In the same way clockwork devices have been applied to 
street lighting, A mechanism of this kind was fitted to each 
lamp and set-so as to turn on and off the public lamps accord¬ 
ing to the recognised lighting schedule during the year. 
The method, however, had certain drawbacks. For example, 
although, in a sense, an apparatus of this kind is very reliable, 
it has to be very accurately timed in order that all the 
lamps in a district may light up simultaneously. Moreover, the 
necessity of winding up the clockwork at periodical intervals 
and the cost W'ere found disadvantageous. What, however, is 
perhaps the greatest drawback to clockwork control is that it 
acts independently of the climatic conditions. If, for example, 
the light fails early on an exceptionally dull day, the clockwork 
takes no account of this fact; and, again, if a fog comes on 
suddenly this is also ignored. Therefore, while clockwork control 
has proved its convenience for certain special fields (such as the 
control of show-window^ lighting), it is not now very generally 
used for public lighting in large towns. In country districts, 
where lamps are spaced a long distance apart, it may still be used. 

The most usual modern method consists in the attachment to 
each lamp of a convenient form of apparatus which is not 
affected by the comparatively small fluctuations in pressure, such 
as occur on the netw^ork of a public gas supply under ordinary 
circumstances, but immediately responds to a sudden and 
deliberate rise in pressure beyond certain limits. What takes 
place, therefore, is as follows: As soon as the darkness begins to 
set in, the engineer at the gas-works raises his pressure for a 
short time—possibly several minutes. This wave of pressure 
rapidly spreads through the entire network and acts on all the 
ineclianisms attached to the public lamps, causing them to light 
up, the extra impulse is then withdrawn and the pressure settles 
down again to its normal value. The automatic apparatus is so 
contrived that the next impulse, which of course is applied when 
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the time comes when lights are no longer required, causes the 
lights to be extinguished. There are a number of mechanisms of 
this kind now available, two of the best known types being the 
Rostin and the Bamag. The former utilises two valves floating 
in special non-freezing and non-evaporating mixture of glycerine 
and water. These valves can be so adjusted that the mechanism 
responds to any predetermined sudden pressure rise, but is not 
affected by small fluctuations. The Bamag system utilises tlie 
pressure of the gas on a regulated diaphragm, and this too can 
be set to respond to any given change in pressure; it can also 
be adjusted to be controlled either by a rising or a falling 
pressure wave. 

These two devices may be regarded as typical of the two main 
classes of automatic pressure controllei's. There are, of course, 
many others. For example, Stephenson described in 1908 the 
use of the Alder-Mackay apparatus in Tipton^ with very 
satisfactory results, and Metzger has more recently given a 
most interesting account of his experiences in Bromberg witli 
the Bamag and Meteor types.^ 

In this connection special mention may be made of another 
type of apparatus, the Automaton,^ which is a combination of 
the clockwork and pressure-wave methods. The actual motive 
power required to actuate the mechanism (which has been found 
to vary according to the friction in the apparatus in different 
conditions of weather or the presence of vibrations, etc.) is not 
supplied by the gas pressure itself but by the clockwork 
mechanism. The rise in pressure merely sets the clockwork 
going—pulls the trigger.” It is claimed that tlie arrangement 
can be regulated with exceptional precision and that it is very 
little affected by variable friction. It can also be adjusted to work 
with either a rise or fall of pressure, may be set to respond to 
any required change, and is therefore readily arranged to comply 
witli the pressure peculiarities of any district. It may also be 
arranged to turn off only one of a group of three mantles at the 
first impulse, to turn off‘ another when the next impulse is applied, 
and to extinguish all three, if need be, with the third impulse. 

Besides the advantages enumerated above, of enabling all the 
lamps in a district to be turned on or off practically simultaneously 

^ Jour, of Gas Lighting, lOtli March 1908. 

- Jour, fUr (hsheleiichtmig, 26th Aug. 1911; Ilium. Eng., London, Kov. 1911, 
p. 637. 

Jour, of Gas Lighting, 3rd May 1910 ; Ilium. Eng., London, vol. iii. p. 411. 
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at any moment from the gas-works, it is also stated that auto¬ 
matic control leads to an economy in several respects. There 
has been a great deal of discussion on these points during the 
last few yearsd This is a highly technical subject, and the 
remarks made here must be regarded as only of a general 
character. For more detailed information the various references 
given below should be consulted. 

The methods of automatic control so far mentioned demand 
the use of a by-pass, and therefore, although representing a 
great step forward, do not constitute automatic ignition in quite 
the same sense as switching on the electric light. A by-pass 
requires occasional attention to guard against the possibility of 
its becoming choked with dust. Again, if it is inadvertently 
blown out there will be a small but appreciable escape of un¬ 
burned gas, which goes on continuously. The amount of gas taken 
by the pilot flame of an ordinary low-pressure indoor burner is 
generally taken at about one-fifth of a cubic foot per hour, 
although as little as one-tenth has been claimed in some cases. 
When this consumption is allowed to go on continuously through¬ 
out the day and night it may amount to a considerable amount 
per annum.^ In the case of multiple unit lamps, improvements 
have recently been made in the direction of enabling a single 
by-pass to light up several burners, thus reducing the loss of gas 
to a minimum. 

Electric Ignition .—We may next turn to an alternative 
method of automatic ignition, based on the use of electricity, in 
which a by-pass is ’dispensed with. The application of an 
electric current may be arranged both to cause the actual 
ignition and to turn the cock by electro-magnetic means. 

Electric ignition systems may be divided into two distinct 
classes—those using a low voltage and commonly depending on 
the action of. a heated fine wire, and those using high tension and 
employing a spark discharge. The former system has been used 
with the Keith lamps, and, by the courtesy of Mr George Keith, 
was first publicly exhibited by one of the authors at the Cantor 
Lectures of the Eoyal Society of Arts in 1909. We understand 
that experiments are still proceeding. 

1 See Stephenson and Metzger {loc. cit). Also Dobert, Jour, fiir GasbeL, 
24tli Dec. 1908, 30th Jan. 1909 ; Gdhrum, J.f. (?., 28tli May 1910 ; Brennecke, 
J.f. G., 13th May 1911 ; Jour, of Gas Lighting, 29th March and 4th Oct. 1910, 
30th May 1911, etc. ; Seager, Ilium. Eng., New York, August 1909. ' 

- See The Eaihvay Gazette, 5th May 1911. 
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The well-known Telephos system also utilises the simultaneous 
control of the gas by electro-magnetic means and its ignition by 
a heated wire of special composition. Electric ignition on these 
lines is conveniently applied to lamps which must be placed out 
of reach in large halls, etc. It does not appear to have come 
into general use for street lighting. The supply of electricity 
may be furnished by a battery of dry cells, which, of course, run 
down eventually and require to be replaced. The dimensions 
and material of the glowing wire must be selected with care.^ 

The second electrical method of ignition is the so-called ‘' jump 
spark ” device.- The kindling in this case is accomplished by 
means of a high-tension spark discharge, the gas being turned 
on at the main simultaneously with the switch operating the 
electric current. The general method is to use a battery of dry 
cells, which feed a small induction coil. The wires from the high- 
tension side of the coil are led to the burners, and must be 
exceptionally well insulated owing to the higli voltage of the 
current they carry. Neglect of this point has led to considerable 
difficulties with this method in the past, but it is now stated to 
be much more certain in operation. 

In passing, it is of interest to note that these electric metliods 
of gas ignition demand a combined knowledge of gas lighting 
and electrical engineering; there is no doubt, that many of the 
failures of early devices were due to the fact that the inventors 
were not thoroughly conversant with both these subjects. 

Levy ^ describes an interesting modification of tlie high-tension 
method employed on the trains of one of the French railways. 
The source of current is in this case a hand-driven magneto 
machine, thus doing away with the necessity for a battery of 
dry cells, which require periodical renewal. 

Self-lighting Devices .—Another class of automatic ignition 
devices which in theory approach closest to the ideal metliod of 
lighting up are those of the “ self-lighting ’’ class. It has long 
been known that there are materials which, when prepared in a 
very finely divided, spongy state, are raised to a comparatively 
high temperature when placed in.a stream of gas. Indeed it is 
known that a mantle, or even a platinum wire which has been 
previously slightly heated, can be raised to incandescence under 

1 See Whitaker, Trans. Ilium. Kng. Soc. U.S.A., May 1910. 

- Litle, Paper readat the Second Annual Convention of the Ilium. Eng. Soc., 
U.S.A., 1908 (Trans., Oct. 1908). 

LJEclairage d Incandescence -par le Gaz (Siippleiuent), p. 44. 
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these circuinstanees. This is apparently due to the imperfectly 
understood process of “ catalytic action,” which, as we have seen, 
also plays a part in electric ignition by means of a heated wire. 

The idea therefore occurred to inventors that this principle 
might be utilised to cause a stream of gas to light up automat¬ 
ically as it was turned on, and pellets of this spongy material 
were therefore prepared and suspended above the burner. The 
method is undeniably attractive, and devices of this kind were 
shown in actual operation at the gas exhibition at Earl’s Court 
in 1906. The difficulty has been, however, that, although 
they acted very well at first, the pellets soon became uncertain 
in their action and eventually ceased to work altogether. This 
was found to be due partly to deterioration caused by the 
products of combustion, and in the “ Conus ” apparatus the active 
material was surrounded by an iron spiral with a view to 
screening it from these products. Other methods adopted have 
taken the form of arranging for the active pastilles, attached to 
fine wires, to be set in motion by the ascending columns of gas 
so as to swing out of the heated zone. Another plan has been 
to support the active material on rods of metals having a 
different coefficient of expansion, so that their distortion in the 
heat of the flame carried the pastille away from the heat. 
Grix,^ in describing an apparatus of this kind, states that it was 
used for 67 days, on which 443 kindlings took place without any 
appreciable deterioration; this suggests that considerable progress 
towards permanency has now been made. 

It is also of interest to mention that Fritsche ^ has suggested 
the combination of this method with pneumatic control, thus 
enabling a lamp to be turned on and off from a distance without 
the necessity for a by-pass or electric ignition. 

The method has also been adopted of simply coating a small 
region of the mantle with active material. The latest forms of 
these self-lighting mantles are said to retain their qualities for 
several hundred hours or even for the whole of their normal life. 

Pyroiolioric Alloys. — There remains one development in 
methods of ignition to be mentioned, namely, the use of pyro¬ 
phoric alloys. A summary of the present position has recently 
been given by Bdhm.^ Welsbach is generally credited with the 

^ JouT.f. Gasbeleuchtungy 31st Dec. 1910. 

2 Fritsche, “ Pneumatische Gasfernziindiing ohna Dauerflanime,'’ Jour. f. 
Gasheleuchtung^ 6th Aug. 1910. 

^ Ilium. Eng., London, vol. iii. p. 503. 
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discovery that a mixture of iron and cerite gives forth sparks 
when rubbed, and the method has since been developed to a 
much higher state of perfection. 

The pyrophoric alloy, it will be observed, takes the place of a 
match or taper. A small disc of the material is mounted in a 
convenient holder, and, by drawing back a lever, is briskly rubbed 
and caused to give off sparks; when applied to a stream of gas 
it causes it to burst into flame. Match-boxes have also been 
devised on the same principle and have found extensive use on 
the Continent, so much so that the Government in France (where 
matches are a State monopoly) actually put a tax on the com¬ 
peting pyrophoric. articles. In these pocket contrivances the 
release of a spring causes the lid of the box to spring briskly 
open, rubbing the alloy in doing so, thus producing and igniting 
a wick wliich is moistened with petrol. It is very curious to 
observe that we have here a reversion to the old tinder-box, 
which was entirely superseded by matches, only to come into its 
own once more in the twentieth century. 

An advantage claimed for the method is that it is a very 
safe means of ignition, seeing that it is distinctly difficult to 
set light to any solid material by the sparks. As at present 
used, however, it appears to be essentially a means of ignition, 
which is applied by hand and does not appear to have been 
experimented with to any great extent for distance control. 
Wunderlich,^ however, has described the application of the 
method to a street lamp, the rubbing being accomplished by a 
special arrangement of levers operated from below. 

Readers interested in the subject of distance control of gas¬ 
lights may be referred to a series of articles that commenced 
ill the ZeitscliThft filr Beleuchtungswesen in 1909. 

Tlie ([uestion of the cost of different systems of lighting, 
properly speaking, does not fall within the scope of this work. 
Data on the subject are constantly published in the technical press. 
Readers may be referred to a prolonged discussion in the Journal 
of Gas L ighting.^ In practice the choice of an illuminant is deter¬ 
mined by many considerations quite apart from conventional 
table of cost, and such data should be used with some reserve. 

1 Wunderlich, Jour, fur Gasheleuchtung, 15th May 1909 ; see also J.f. (7., 
1906, pp. 308, 400. 

Jour, of Gas Lighting, Nov. 21, 28, 1911, “Some Aspects of Lighting.’’ 
See also Comjjetition Points for Gas Salesme7i, by A. F. Bezant. 
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Concluding Remakes. 

Changes in the gas-lighting industry are occurring so rapidly 
that it is difficult indeed to forecast what the chief directions 
of progress in tlie next few years will he. It is clear, however, 
that there are quite a number of ways in which the luminous 
efficiency of existing lamps might be improved. The exact 
parts played by calorific power of gas, shape of flame, rapidity 
of combustion and flame temperature, preheating and the etiect 
of hot surfaces on combustion have been discussed veiy fully,^ 
and it is possible that when these efiects are better understood 
very much more efficient illuminants (quite apart from possible 
improvement in the mantle) might be secured. 

Tlie almost universal adoption of the incandescent mantle 
throughout Europe has brought the question of the adoption of 
a calorific test, in conjunction with or even in place oF an 
illuminating power, to the front, and it is now used by quite a 
number of the leading companies. The progress up to 1912 was 
summarised in a recent paper by C. 0. Bond,- who has collected 
the opinions of various authorities in Europe and the United 
States on the subject; most of them appear to approve the 
calorific test in principle and state that it has made considerable 
headway in the larger cities. It may be recalled that Prof. 
J. T. Morris in 1908 carried out a series of tests on incandescent 
gas lamps,2 and the apparent diflerence in the performances 
with difierent qualities of gas led him to lay special stress oi] 
the calorific test and gave rise to much discussion at that time. 

If the prescribed illuminating power is reduced, and attention 
concentrated mainly on securing a high calorific value, a gas 
equally good for use with incandescent mantles may be pro¬ 
duced, and the cost of manufacture might ultimately be sub- 

^ See, for example, Bunte, Jour, of Gas Lighting, 28tli Sept. 1909; Bone, 
on “ Surface Combustion, etc.,*’ Gas World, 8th March 1909 ; Jour, of Gas 
Lightmg, 6tli Sept. 1910; Trans. Inst, of Gas Engineers, London, 1911 ; St. 
Claire Deville, Joui.f. Gusbelcuchtung, 21st Nov. 1909 ; Ilium. Eng., London, 
vol. ii., 1909, p. 451 ; Foreshaw, Inst, of Gas Engineers, London, 1909 ; T. 
Rolgiite,^ Ilium. Eng., London, vol. ii., 1909, pj^. 457, 533, 615 ; Mayer, Jour, 
f. Gasheleuchtmig, 8th Oct. 1910, and other references in this chapter 
previously given. ^ 

- “ A Survey of American Gas Photometry,” Paper read before the St. Louis 
meeting of the American Gas Institute, Prog. Age, 1st Feb. 1912. 

“Tests of High- and Lov’-i^ressure Incandescent Gas Lighting,” Ilium, 
Eng., London, vo]. i., 1908, p. 627. 
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stantially lower. It is even conceivable that in the future it 
might be possible to make gas of a considerably higher calorific 
value than at present, and this might lead to a corresponding 
improvement in the light given by incandescent gas lamps. 
Mr W. H. Y. Webber has also suggested that in the event of 
cheap supplies of oxygen becoming available, a double system 
of oxygen and town gas for distribution might lead to effi¬ 
ciencies well over 100 candle - hours per cubic foot. It is 
evident, therefore, that the limits of improvement in tlie 
luminous efficiency of incandescent gas lamps are still far 
distant. 

Another question that is constantly being i*aised is the 
“ hygienic ehect ” of gas lighting. Tliis may be taken to include 
not only the possible influence of products of combustion on the 
temperature, conditions of humidity and atmospliere of interiors, 
but also the eflect of the illurninant itself on the eyes. Some 
careful inquiries into these subjects have been made.^ The 
question is nevertheless still treated as an open one by contro¬ 
versialists, and it may be suggested that a full inquiry by an 
authoritative and impartial committee, on which representatives 
of the illuminants concerned and hygienic experts should be 
represented, would be helpful. 

A feature of the development of the large gas companies 
during the past few years has been the spread of the principle 
of maintenance. There can be no question but tliat the 
majority of consumers do benefit by arranging with the gas 
company to undertake the upkeep of their lights. A company 
can naturally undertake the work more efficiently and more 
cheaply than a private individual can do. Only rarely is the 
average consumer willing or able to take sufficient trouble to 
maintain his burners in good condition, and he naturally lacks 
the technical skill of the gas-fitter in diagnosing defects. A big 
gas company, too, can naturally purchase mantles on a larger 
scale and at a cheaper rate than the small consumer can do, and, 
by regular testing, can ensure that the quality is up to tlie pre¬ 
scribed standard. 

Another advantage enjoyed by the modern consumer is that 
when arranging for the supervision of his installation he can 
also avail himself of the advice of the company as to the 
arrangement of the lights. The leading gas companies are 

1 E.(j. S. Rideal, Proc. Boy, San. Institute^ March 1908 ; Toogoocl, Medical 
Magmine, Feb. 1911 ; J. Brearley, Gas Worlds 21st Nov. 1907. 
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already making a practice of encouraging the giving of such 
advice, iind in the course of time will doubtless go still further 
towards the formation of illuminating engineering departments 
to assist consumers. 

The studt’' of the practical applications of gas lighting in 
streets, shops, factories, etc., is quite as interesting as the develop¬ 
ment of the lamps themselves. The design of appropriate 
globes, shades, and fixtures for specific purposes is also now 
being improved by the concerted efforts of the gas companies 
and the manufacturers, although much still remains to be done in 
this respect. With these matters we shall deal in later chapters. 

An event of importance during 1912 was the organisation of 
the British Commercial Gas Association.^ This Association is 
to deal mainly with publicity work, the organisation of exhibi¬ 
tions and displays, and the establishment of a central testing 
laboratory has also been suggested. It is hoped that the Associa¬ 
tion will be the means of bringing together all those interested 
in gas lighting, whether with the supply of gas or the sale of 
illuminating and heating apparatus. It should therefore be of 
considerable service to the lighting industry. 

One other event of 1913—the National Gas Congress and 
Exhibition, held at Shepherd's Bush, London, in October — 
deserves mention. A full account of this exhibition, which in 
some respects presented quite novel features, has been published 
in several English journals.^ One of the most interesting char¬ 
acteristics of the exhibition was the series of conferences on 
important industrial and scientific topics; at several of these 
conferences the discussion of illumination played an important 
part. 

^ See Jour, of Gas Lighting^ Oct. 8, 15, 1913. 

Ilium. Eng.j London, vol. vi., Kov. 1913 ; Jour, of Gas Licjhtmg^ Sept. 30 
Oct. 7, 14, 21, 1913 ; Gas World, Oct. 4, 11, 1913. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

The Piiysics of the Incandescent Lamp—Limitations of tlie Carlmn Filament— 
Nernst, Osmium, Tantalum, Graphitised, Ilelion, and other Lamps—Tungsten 
Lamps: Methods of Manufacture, Efficiency and Life—Early Difficulties and 
Limitations — Use of Transformers, pairing and series-parallel devices—Use 
of low-voltage Lamps for Hand-lamps, Motor-car Lighting, Torches, Miners’ 
Lamps, etc.—Modern high Candle-power Tungsten Lamps—The Half-Watt 
Lamp — The Arc Lamp—Blame and Impregnated CarboiiH — Luminescence— 
Deposit-Bl'ee Globes—Life and Efficiency—Magazine and Enelosed Blame Arcs— 
Arcs using Metallic Oxides—The Magnetite Arc—Miniature Arcs—rrojection 
ArcLiimps—Vapour Lamps—Cooper-Hewitt Lamp and Fluorescent Reflector— 
“ Orthochromatic” Tungsten and Mercury Lamp Combination—Onartz Tube 
Mercury Lamp—The Moore Light—Neon Tubes—Other Recent Improvements. 

During the last twenty years remarkable advances in electric 
ligliting have been made. In this chapter only a sketcli ot some 
of these developments can be given. The reader may be referred 
to several recent books ^ for fuller details on the subject, and also 
to many articles to which allusion will he made in due course. 


Incandescent Lamps. 

The commercial incandescent lamp is generally regarded as 
the simultaneous invention of Swan and Edison about 1871). At 
first it was not attempted to make high-voltage lamps. Tlie 
transition from 100 to 200 volis to meet the requirements of the 
station engineer pjroved a matter of some difficulty, and it was 
some time before the life and efficiency of such lamps approached 
those obtained with the low-voltage type. But a steady improve¬ 
ment in quality took place, until a life of 800 hours was ultimately 
attained and the original specific consumption of 5 watts per 
candle eventually reduced to 3*5*. 

It may seem singular that for twenty years the actual 

^ FAectriail LampSy l)y Maurice Solomon; ELeldriAe IkleiuMung^ hy B. 
^lonasch ; Electric Illuminating Engineering, l)y W. E. Barrows. 
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euiistruction of the incandescent lamp should have remained 
practically the same, especially to those who have viewed witli 
aiiiazement the extraordinaiy progress of the last few years. 
At first sight, indeed, this recent progress appears very sudden, 
yet it was not really so. As Professor Blondel has pointed out in 
a recent very able review of this subject/ a considerable amount 
ot‘ iiiisiiceessful pioneering work on metal filaments was done by 
early investigators. It is only recently that the chemist has 
succeeded in bridging the gaps in our knowledge regarding 
materials for incandescent lamps, and in bringing these sub¬ 
stances to the requisite state of purity. 

There is, of course, no physical impossibility in making a 
carbon filament burn at a consumption of 2 or even 1 watt per 
c.p.—for a short time. All that is necessary is to overrun 
the lamp by apphung to it a pressure considerably in excess of 
that for which it is intended. The filament will ttien receive an 
abiiornially high current and will glow more brilliantly. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, it will only do so for a very limited time, 
for under these circumstances the carbon filament vaporises, 
blackening the bulb and disintegrating very rapidly. It was 
therefore assumed that what was necessary was to find a 
refractory material with a very high melting-point, and, as a 
matter of fact, the earliest attempt at improvement on the carbon 
filament lamp—the Nernst lamp—was a step in this direction. 

Xow, a high melting-point maybe a desirable quality in a 
filament. 1 et it is now recognised that this slow volatilisation 
of iiicandescent carbon becomes evident at a temperature far 
below the estimated melting-point. It appears, then, that it is 
mainly this slow preliminary volatilisation that we must 
endeavour to avoid. The success of the more durable filaments 
now available seems to be due largely to their good qualities in 
this respect. They can be run at a temperature considerably 
above that utilised in the carbon-filament lamp without under¬ 
going dcAerioration to anything like the same extent. 

An interesting review of possible materials for the manu¬ 
facture of glow-lamp filaments was given by Mr J. Swinburne in 
a paper before the Institution of Electrical Engineers in January 
1907 As mentioned previously, the possibility of using certain 
metals had occurred to several early experimenters in this field. 

et the inclination to search for more refractory materials than 
carbon finally led in the opposite direction, a material whicbwas 
^ Paiier read at the International Electrical Congress in Marseilles, 1908. 
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actually a worse conductor of electricity tlian carbon being 
utilised in the Ncrnst lamp. 

The Nernst Lamp. —The Nernst lamp, which was introduced 
about 1897, deserves the credit of being the first practical 
attempt to substitute some other incandescent substance for 
■carbon. The actual filament consisted of a rod composed of 
certain rare oxides (zirconia, yttria, erbia, etc.). In tlie cold 
state this rod is non-conducting, and it was. therefore necessary 
to introduce into the lamp a subsidiary heating coil wliicli 
warmed it up sufficiently for conduction to begin, causing the 
lamp to light up. When this occurred the heating coil was 
automatically cut out of circuit by a small electro-magnetic 
arrangement, usually mounted in the holder of the lamp. It 
was also found to be necessary to compensate for tlie extreme 
sensitiveness of the filament to change in pressure by placing in 
series a special iron-wire steadying resistance. 

It was found possible to make lamps wliich would run, witli a 
consuniptiou of only about 1*5 to 2 watts per c.p., for a life of over 
400 hours—a remarkable advance beyond the greatest efliciency 
attained witli carbon filaments. In the case of high candle-power 
lamps even better efficiencies were attainable. 

The lamp, liowever, was subj'ect to certain disadvantages, 
winch have hal to its being superseded by the newer metallic- 
filament lamps. Its complexity is inconvenient, and tlie numlier 
of component parts increases the possibility of failure. Anotlier 
drawback is tlie fact of its being necessary to wait For at least 
10 to 15 seconds wliile the filament is reaching a conducting state 
before the lamp lights up. In addition, the Nernst lamp was not 
recommendial for usti on alternating ciuTmit circuits.^ 

Tlte Osmiv,7/1 L(fmip. —The Osmium lamp was introduc(Ml 
about 1898 by Au(‘.r von Welsbach, the inventor of the incan¬ 
descent mantle. The lamp is now chiefly of interest historically 
as the Hrst practicable metal lie-til ament lamp of recent datie 
Its (leveloj)m(int was hindercal by various difficultic^s in the 
manufacture, including its lirittloness and inability to make 
lamps for higher pressures than fifty volts. The metal osmium 
has ])eon supersculed l>y other more cijiivenient and cheaper 
materials to-day. 

I/hdmr/i a/nd Zirecy/hhi/tii Lam/p .—Experiments have beiai 
made \vith these metals. Odiey have been confined cliiefly to 

' For cl (.hjOiiluil account/ of t.he theory of the Ncraist lamj) sec KkdHc 
Lamps, by Maurice Solomon, cliaj). vi. 
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filaments of low voltage for motor vehicles, etc., and, like the 
osmium filaments, have now been practically replaced by 
tungsten lamps. 

The Tantalum Lamp .—The Tantalum lamp was first intro¬ 
duced by Messrs Siemens Bros., as a result of the researches of 
von Bolton. As the name suggests, the filament is composed of 
the metal tantalum, in the form of drawn wire. The consump¬ 
tion of the lamp varies from about '1‘6 to 2*2 watts per candle, 
according to circumstances, and the life is generally given as 
about 800 hours. 

The fact of drawn-wire filaments being used has been a great 
advantage as regards durability, for the filament can be wound 
on a spiral, and, owing to its ductile nature, is not easily damaged 
by shock. 

One disadvantage of the tantalum lamps is that the results on 
alternating current are apparently not so satisfactory as on direct 
current circuits. The alternating current has the effect of 
causing filaments to become crystalline, and so assume gradually 
a curious disjointed condition which shortens their life. This 
effect has been studied by Scarpa^ and others. According to 
one theory the crystallising phenomenon is due to the continual 
trembling caused by the attraction of adjacent filaments on one 
another. 

Graphitised Filaments .—A remarkable development in 
incandescent lamps, which would have no doubt received much 
greater attention had it not been for the coming of the more 
eflacient metallic filaments, is the graphitised filament used in 
the “ Gem ” lamp and developed in the United States as a result 
of the researches of Mr Howelh^ Filaments so produced give 
a satisfactory light with a. consumption of only 2-5 to 3 watts 
per candle. The life of these lamps is given as 1000 hours, and 
the fact of their being manufactured for high voltage and low 
candle-power was a great advantage. Moreover, the filament is 
little longer than the ordinary carbon one. 

Various forms of Lamp)s .—Before proceeding to the so-called 
tungsten lamp, a brief reference may be made to several attempts 
in other directions which constitute interesting departures but 
have not yet led to commercial results. 

Carbon filaments, composed of special homogeneous soot, 
produced by the carbonisation of vegetable oils, Chinese ink, etc., 

^ Atti della Assoc, Elettrotecnica Italiana, Jan.-Feb. 1909. 

2 Proc. Am. L E. E., xxiv. p. 617,1905. 
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have been made bj?” certain German inventors.^ Their experi¬ 
ments led them to expect a tiseful life of 1000 hours with a 
consumption of only 1 watt per candle. These researches are 
interesting in view of the fact that some authorities are still 
inclined to think that the incandescent lamp of the future may 
utilise an improved form of carbon filament. 

An attempt has been described by Hopfelt ^ to improve the 
efficiency of carbon filaments by burning them in an atmosphere 
of mercury vapour. It is claimed that the high pressure of the 
latter reduces the tendency to disintegration on the part of the 
filament and enables the lamp to run at a consumption near 1-5 
watts per candle. A complete study of these lamps has been 
published by U. Bordoni, who found, however, that the samples 
examined had but a small life.^ 

Another departure which has attracted much attention is the 
Helion lamp brought out by Parker and Clark in the United 
States. The filament of this lamp is supposed to consist mainly 
of silicon, which is deposited by a special method on a carbon core. 

For this lamp it is claimed that a life of over 1000 hours, at an 
efficiency of 1 watt per candle-power, coupled with practically 
no diminution in intensity, is obtained; at the same time all the 
advantages of a high-resistance filament are said to be secured. 
But the lamp has not yet been introduced commercially.^ 

Tmigsten Lamps .—We now come to the most widely known 
form of metallic-filament lamp of the present time—that utilis¬ 
ing a filament of tungsten. There are very large numbers of 
such lamps on the market called by different names and 
made by several distinct processes. The materials used are 
believed to be subject to slight modifications in the case of 
different firms, but it seems that the metal tungsten is the chief 
ingredient. A very large number of patents has been taken out 
in this field, and the processes of manufacture are too complicated 
for anything but a very brief reference here. Readers interested 
in the matter may be referred to the papers by Professor Blondel"" 
and the recent work by Maurice Solomon, and to the articles by 
H. Weber and Dr Jacobsohn^ in The Illv^minating Engineer. 

^ Ritterbiirg and Heviimim., Zeitschrift f. Beleuchtungsiceseyi, 30tli Dec. 1908. 

^ Elektrotechnische und ZeiUchrift, vol. xxix., 8th Oct. 1908, }). 994. 

^ Atti della Assoc. Italitma, March-April 1909. 

^ Elec. World, 5th Sept. 1908. 

^ Loc. cit. 

Ilium. Eng., vol. i., 1908, pp. 297, 395, and 463. 
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Some information will also be found in the newly published 
work on The Deoelo'pinent of the Incandescent Electric Lamp by 
Mr G. B. Barham. 

A recent advance—the first firm to adopt it in this country 
being the British Thomson-Houston Company—consists in draw- 
iiio: out tungsten wire in the same manner as the tantalum 
filament. Lamps made on this principle are now supplied by 
several firms. By this method a very substantial gain in 
strength and durability appears to be obtained. 

By using the metal tungsten a consumjDtion, under favour¬ 
able conditions, of only 1*1 to 1*2 watts per c.p., and a life 



Fia. 31. — Showing useful life of tungsten filaments 
at various specific consumptions (Reraane). 


exceeding 1000 hours, may be obtained. It may be said, however, 
that it is not always possible to secure quite such good results 
as these in practice. 

As was explained previously, there is no actual difficulty of 
obtaining a consumption of even less than I watt per c.p. 
in tlie ordinary carbon filament, but, as a result, the reduction 
of the life of the filament is so great that it is impracticable to 
do so. Fig. 31, which is based upon some results published by 
RemantG shows the life obtainable at that date from tungsten 
filaments run at various specific consumptions. Somewhat 
better results have doubtless been secured since then, and, as will 
appear shortly, we are now promised special high candle-power 
lamps, consuming only half a watt per candle. But as yet it 

’ Paper read before the Verb, deutscli. Elektroteclinilcer, 1908. 
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•does not seem possible t^roduce lamps ^ small candle-power 
such^an efEci^cy as this. 

The fact (# a i^tal being ifsed instead of a non-metal for the 
ma^ii'afacti^re of these filaments gives rise to several peculiarities. 
Ixi the first place we hud that the change in light caused by a 
< 30 X*tain percentage change in pressure is distinctly less; whereas 
^ change in voltage of one per cent, brings about an alteration of 
G ho 7 per cent, in the light from a carbon filament, the corresjDond- 
change for a metallic filament would only be about 3*5 to 4 
j)or cent. Fig. 32 summarises 
hlne results obtained by various 
^?i,iatliorities on this point. 

Another consequence of 
*o.siiig a metal filament is that 
resistance when hot is con¬ 
siderably greater than when 
cold, whereas with a carbon 
±il 0.111 ent the reverse is the case. 

.A.S a result, there is a sudden 
x*o.fsh of current (in some cases 
ajDparently as much as eight 
•hlixies the normal value) when 
-tire lamp is switched on. The 
fil£tinents must therefore be 
shout enough to withstand this 
Ixig-b momentary initial current; otherwise the lamp tends to 
"bxxrn out at the instant of switching on. This is one factor that 
xxio.kes it diflScult to manufacture lamps of high voltage and low 
■oo^iadle-power. 

The process of making tungsten filaments was at first beset 
loy many difficulties, and remarkable perseverance and skill has 
been exercised in overcoming them. Most of these obstacles 
.stx*ose through the fact of the material having such a low 
•electricar resistance in comparison with carbon. In order to 
xxictke lamps which would consume a reasonably small current 
on the ordinary pressures in use, it was necessary to employ 
bohh a very thin and a very long filament. For example, 
-fclxo production of 110-volt 25-c.p. tungsten lamps required 
filament only 0*03 millimetre in diameter, whereas the 
oox'responding carbon lamp would have a filament 0*15 mm. 
t:.lxick. 

At the present time lamps taking 240 volts, and stated to 

0 



to a given variation in voltage for carbon, 
Nernst, and metallic-filament lamps. 

(Bohle, Ilium. Enj., London, vol. i. p. 3S7.) 
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consume only 20 watts, are on the market, and the filaments are 
thinner even than the above. 

Naturally, the first lamps proved to be extremely fragile and 
frequently broke in transport, but these difiiculties have now 
been overcome to a large extent, and the new drawn-wire process 
seems to give a still stronger lamp. 

There were other obstacles. For example, it was highly in¬ 
convenient to mount such a long length of filament within a 
bulb of reasonable size, so that the lamps first put upon the 
market, and especially those for high pressures, were undesirably 
long. Again, it was found that they could only be used in 
hanging vertical positions; otherwise the hot filament tended 
to sag and ultimately to short-circuit. 

In addition to these defects, it was at first only possible to 
make lamps for low voltages. At a meeting of the Royal 
Society of Arts on 7th Feb. 1906, a metal-filament lamp, giving 
30 candles and working at 37 volts, was shown publicly by one 
of the writers for the first time in England. In spite of the low 
voltage for which it was made, this was considered a remarkable 
advance, and the possibility of a metal lamp consuming only 
about 1*2 watts per c.p. came as a revelation. It was considered 
highly improbable that such lamps could ever be made for 200' 
volts.. Yet only one year afterwards, at a meeting of the Insti¬ 
tution of Electrical Engineers on 10th Jan. 1907, a 32-c.p. 220- 
volt lamp was shown by one of the writers. 

Again in 1909, in the course of the Cantor Lectures before 
the Royal Society of Arts, it was mentioned that 100-volt 
tungsten lamps had already been produced in the United 
States, and a 100-volt 16-c.p. lamp followed shortly after. To¬ 
day 200-volt 20-watt lamps are actually on the market. 

This gradual transition from low voltage high candle-power 
to high voltage low candle-power has, on the whole, been very 
fortunate for the electric lighting companies. For had it been 
possible for everybody to obtain the same light as before, with, 

one-thiid of the current, the sudden reduction in revenue 
would have been a very serious matter. 

Before it was possible to obtain high-voltage lamps of 
moderate candle-power, other somewhat inconvenient expedients- 
were adopted. For example, it was usual to “ pair lamps, i.e. 
to install two 100-volt lamps side by side in series on a 200~volt 
circuit. Even now, when high-voltage lamps are available, this, 
method is still sometimes met with. It has, however, some 
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distinct disadvantages. When one lamp gives way the consumer 
is not, as a rule, careful to select another one of identical make 
and consumption to replace it. The consequence is that one 
not infrequently sees one lamp burning very brightly and the 
other very dim, and this naturally leads to premature break¬ 
down. 

The need for such expedients is now passing away, but it is 
still true that a 100-volt lamp will in general give better results 
than 200-volt lamps of the same consumption. The useful life 
will be better and the filament stronger. It will also usually 
be found that these high-voltage low candle-power lamps work 
at a consumption nearer 1 *5 than 1*2 watts 
per candle. When alternating current is 
available, the use of a transformer is still 
advantageous in many cases. For example, 
on a 240-volt circuit one transformer step¬ 
ping down to 50 volts may be used for a 
single house or even for a group of houses. 

Small transformers have sometimes been 
built into a chandelier, and even into a 
lamp-holder, in the manner shown in fig. 33. 

Quite recently Professor Ashton has advo¬ 
cated the use of a condenser instead of a 
transformer on alternating lighting current 
circuits.^ 

Transformers are particularly applicable 
to illuminated signs. For in this case all the 
lamps of which the sign is composed are 
switched on together, and the transformer need therefore never 
be running on light load. M. Weissman has devised an ingenious 
method of using small-voltage lamps for signs even on a con¬ 
tinuous current circuit. Lamps are arranged in series-parallel. 
In these circumstances, if one lamp gives way an extra current 
merely flows through the adjacent lamps and the current is not 
in any way interrupted. 

The ease with which low-voltage metallic-filament lamps can 
be manufactured has proved of great assistance in connection 
with the lighting of motor cars. Miniature carbon-filament 
lamps for such pressures as 4 to 16 volts were not very successful, 
owing to the very short length of filament that had to be used. 
But the low conductivity of the 'metallic filament is here a 
^ Paper read before the Institution of Electrical Engineers, May 1912. 



Fig. 38.—Small trans¬ 
former built into lamp- 
holder for use on an 
ordinary alternating 
supply. 
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distinct advantage, and within the last few years 
been almost a revolution in electric lighting for motor-.< j | i ' 
vehicles. Even the pocket battery “ torch ” has become 
practicable device; and portable hand- and miners’ lamps, t ^ ^ 
a small battery, are now very usual. As an instance c 11 ' 
vogue of electrical miners’ lamps, it may be mentioned I m ^ 
1912 the Home Secretary in Great Britain organised a c<>ii ^ | 
tion for the best lamp of this kind, prizes to the value o£ c I ^ 
being awarded. 

The metallic-filament lamp has proved to have cii>. f 
advantages in the opposite direction. While it is difficult ^ 
make high-voltage low candle-power lamps, it is mucli # ^ 

make high candle-power units than in the days when only 1 ' ^ * 
filaments were available. Tungsten lamps yielding 50( > 
even 1000 c.p. are already on the market, while the 20O~c.i>. f %" 1*^ 
have been most serviceable in providing a unit interriuI 
between the carbon-filament lamp and the arc lamp. TIi m 
of being able to obtain these high candle-powers with a mo* l« - 
consumption, and without its being necessary to gdv’f* 
attention in the form of renewing carbons, as in the ^ 

arc lamps, has led to these lamps being largely used for dis. | 
purposes and for side-street lighting. 

A distinct stimulus has also been given to indirect ligch’^ 
since the inevitable loss of light by absorption is now of 
moment. It may be mentioned also that in these high ejiijdl*’ 
power lamps the tungsten filament burns under excepti< 1 «* h; 
favourable conditions. According to Libesney, it has nov\" I “ 1 
found possible to secure a life of 1200 hours with a coiivSxin t| ** 
of only 0*85 watt per candle (Hefner). Until recently thf- I if 
of a lamp running under these conditions would have been I s t it 
more than 100 hours.^ 

The coming of the metallic-filament lamp has.also been* t in 
means of stimulating an interest in illuminating engint*# *1 i 11;4 
In the first place, the gain in efficiency has led people to ac< 111 i * • t’l 
in the desirability of effective shading, since the small In^^ ^ 1 # 
light so occasioned is now of less consequence. Then, agn i ti i 
is recognised that the distribution of light from the timg ? *'i 
filament, in its usual shape, makes some form of shade, 
reflector a practical necessity in order to direct the liglit w I i*-ii 
it is needed. Figs. 34 and 35 illustrate the comparative disi l i l *ii 

^ Paper j)ressiited before the ’^'ereiiiigimg der Elektricitatswei-ke, 
burg, June 1911. 
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tion of light from a carbon-filament and a tungsten-filament 
lamp. Although in the case of the carbon lamp only about 
40 per cent, of the horizontal candle-power is received immediately 
below the lamp, where it is mainly required, the percentage of 
the light so received is far less in the case of the metallic 
filament. A third circumstance working in the same direction 
is the fact of the brilliancy of the tungsten filament being so 
much greater. This has served to drive home the principle 
(which really applied to carbon filaments to a lesser extent) that 
the best results are obtained from incandescent lamps when the^^ 
are provided with an appropriate globe or reflector, screening 



0 30 

Fio. 34.—Distribution of light from Fig. 35.—Distribution of light from 

carbon filament. tungsten filament. " 


the actual source from the eye and directing the rays of light 
where they are most needed. 

[Since the above words were written, it has been found 
possible, by a new departure in the design of metal-filament lamps, 
to make high candle-power units of 300 to 3000 c.p., consuming 
only 0*5 watt per candle. Tlie life is anticipated to be 800 hours. 
The filament is wound in a compact stout spiral, which glows 
not in vacuum but in an atmosphere of inert gases. Nitrogen 
appears to be mainly used at present, but it is possible that other 
gases, such as argon, may prove advantageous. It appears 
that by this means the rate of volatilisation of the filaments can 
be much impeded. Another device -which helps to check the 
diminution in candle-power is the use of convection currents, 
which carry away the particles emitted from the filament, 
causing them to deposit in the neck of the lamp, where the 
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blackening lias little obstructive effect on the light. The bulbs 
cariying these filaments have a long glass neck, so that the 
filament is a considerable distance from the cap. The obstruction 
of the latter is therefore small, and the polar curve with the 
usual form of bunched-up filament would approach nearer to the 
circle. With stout filaments of this kind it should not be 
difficult to obtain what is practically a “point source.” It is 
understood that low-voltage half-watt lamps of small candle- 
power could be constructed, but it will probably be some time 
before such lamps are available at ordinary pressures. Mean¬ 
time, it seems probable that history will repeat itself, and that 
on alternating circuits small transformers may come into use, just 
as in the early stages of the ordinary tungsten lamps. This 
method might have advantages for some special classes of work, 
e.g. for cinematograph lamps, etc. 

It is too early as yet to speak of the future of these lamps, 
but there seems little doubt that, if expectations are justified, 
they will have a great influence on many fields of lighting.] 


Arc Lamps. 


The arc lamp is essentially a more complicated apparatus 
than the incandescent lamp. Possibilities of improvement lie 
not only in the manufacture of the actual light-giving agents^ the 
electrodes, but in the design of the regulating mechanism as well. 
This last section of the subject cannot be discussed in any detail 
in the space at our dispo.sal. Readers may be referred to several 
works that have recently been published dealing more or less 
fully with modern arc-lamp mechanisms.^ 


Until quite recently the are lamp, like the incandescent lamp, 
seemed to have reached its final stage of development. A choice 
was available of two forms of lamps respectively of the “ open ” 
and “enclosed” type. Both utilise electrodes consisting of moie 
or less pure or only slightly “ treated ” carbon. In both cases a 
compromise between two conditions had to be made. In the 
open are .lamp no restriction was placed on the access of air to 
the carbons, which therefore burned away somewhat rapidly, but 
yielded a correspondingly high luminous efficiency. Under* 
favourable conditions a consumption of energy of only 1 watt 
per mean spherical candle-power could be obtained {with a clear 
, T DMElehtnsche Bogenlicht, by W. B. v. Czudnooliowski; Electric Arc Lamps, 
jLtas of Are Lamps to Practical Purposes, by 
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globe), but it was diflScult, without special and somewhat 
cumbersome contrivances, to design a lamp which would burn for 
more than about 10 to 15 hours without it being necessary to 
renew the carbons. 

In the case of the enclosed arc lamp the arc burns in a 
confined space, so that fresh air does not readily get access to the 

■carbons and their oxidation __ 

is reduced to a minimum. 

Such lamps will burn for 100 
to 150 hours without recar- 
boning. This improvement 
in the life of the carbons, 
however, naturally leads to 
a certain sacrifice of effic¬ 
iency, which is augmented 
when an outer globe is used 
in addition to the inner one 
■enclosing the carbons. The 

specific consumption of such \ 

lamps may be as much as \ \ \ 

1*5 to 2 watts per c.p. \ \ 

Until recently all com- \ / 

mercial arc lamps utilised ——r \ 

vertical carbons, one above \ \ \ 

the other. In the arcs re- \ 

ferred to the greater part of- 

the light comes from the \ \ 

incandescent carbon, in a ^ 

manner very fully described --A- 

in Mrs Ayrton's well-known 30.—Curve showing uuiximum distri- 

1 XI • 1 * i. 1 "viTi ]:)uti()n of light from ordinary d.c. arn 

work on this subject.^ When (Trotter). 

an alternating current is 

used a brightly incandescent spot is formed on both carbons. 
With a continuous current, on the other hand, the great majority 
of the light comes from a vividly incandescent spot ternuid 
tlie “ crater ” at tlie extremity of the positive carbon. 

It was shown long ago by Mr A. P. Trotter - that the explana¬ 
tion of the shape of the polar curve lay in the shadow cast by 
the negative carbon. .But for this, the curve would be approxi¬ 
mately a circle, as shown in fig. 3(>, and the maximum intensity 

’ “ The Electric Arc,” by Mrs Hertlia Ayrton. 

Proc. Inst Elect, Eng. Lo'ndon., vol. .xxi., 1892. 
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would be immediately below the arc. In consequence of 
property of the direct current carbon arc it has been usual in 
practice to adopt either of two methods. We may make thn 
positive crater the upper one, so as to direct the great majority^ 
of lio-ht downwards. This is, of course, the more general idaii. 
Or as an alternative, we may deliberately put the positive 
carbon underneath in order to direct the light upwards on a. 
white diffusing surface, such as the ceiling of the room, whence 
it is reflected in all directions. This constitutes the so-called 
''indirect” system of lighting. The formation of a crater on 
the positive carbon is also a great advantage when an arc is used 
for lanterns iind projection ] 3 urposes—so much so that when 
only alternating current is available it is customary in the cast^ 
of cinematograph entertainments to introduce a motor generator 
in order to transform to continuous current. Apart from this the 
alternating current, in leading to the successive formation of a 
crater on each carbon in turn, causes an appreciable fall in 
temperature, so that the efficiency of alternating arc lamps witli 
ordinary carbons in general falls below that obtained with direct 
current. It also appears that the form of wave of the alternat¬ 
ing current supply affects the efficiency. The use of a choking^" 
coil in preference to a series resistance is stated to be beneficial, 
in some cases an economy of 36 per cent, being secured by this 
means. ^ 

Flame'' and Impregnated Carbons. — Many substantial 
improvements have been made in the carbon arc lamp. The 
tendency to flicker which is sometimes experienced arises partly 
through impurities and want of uniformity in the carbons and 
partly through defects in the regulating mechanism, and in the^ 
best forms of lamps both these weaknesses have been greatly 
mitigated. Much experimental work has also been devoted to 
improving the luminous efficiency of the carbons by impregnat¬ 
ing them with suitable solutions, or by mixing certain ingredi¬ 
ents with the carbon in the form of fine power. Prof. S. P. 
Thompson has mentioned that so long ago as 1878 he was 
making researches in this direction, and one of the authors 
approached him on the subject about 1896. Ordinary carbons 
were sliced into two halves. One half was treated with im¬ 
pregnating solutions, the two portions were bound together 
again, and an arc was struck. It was then evident that the 
part of the crater resting on the impregnated carbon was much 
^ Ilium. Eng..^ London, vol. iv., 1911, p. 270. 
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the brio^hter.^ However, at that date no luanufacturer in this 
country could be induced to take the matter up. 

To-day mineralised and treated carbons are a feature in 
many of the most efficient lamps, but perhaps the most radical 
departure has been the introduction of a core composed of 
special chemical materials in the so-called flame carbons. In the 
flame arc lamp a radical change was made by abandoning to some 
extent the principle of utilising an incandescent solid. Whereas 
in the older form of arc practically all the light came from tlie 
incandescent carbon on the crater, in the flame arc lamp it is de¬ 
rived mainly from a bridge of highly luminous vapour, sometimes 
three-quarters of an inch long or more. In a later chapter some¬ 
thing will be said regarding the distinction between the eflects 
of “luminescence” {ie. the production of light by tlie free vibra¬ 
tions of gases and vapours) and the incandescence cliaracteristic 
of the crater of the carbon arc. For the moment it may be 
said that the chief feature of such radiation is the production 
of liglit-giving line-spectra, and of a colour somewhat reinoved 
from what is generally considered “white light.” In tlie case oi' 
most flame arcs a strong yellow or orange tint is secured by tlie 
presence of sevciral vivid lines in tliis region of the spectrum. 
Tliis in part explains the high luminous efficiency of sucli 
sourc(.‘s. 

The first experiments wdth flame carbons were unsuccessful,, 
mainly because it was not recognised that the physical conditions 
were entirely different from those met with in the carlion arc, 
and tliat tlie‘regulating mechanism must be designed accordingly. 
In addition to this, it was found that when vertical carbons weri^ 
emplo\’ed a non-conducting slag tended to form on the electrodes 
and inttuTupt tlie arc, and that a slight lack of iinirormity in 
the chemical core greatly prejudiced the evenness of liurning. 
Tlie fumes produced from the arc were also troublesome, and in 
some cases were allowed to enter tlie chamber containing tlie 
regulating mechanism, causing corrosion. 

Nowadays th(\se difficulties are succevssfully avoided. It is 
possible to design carbons wliich yield a highly luminous fla-me 
yet can still lie })urm‘d in a vertical position. But it has liecome 
usual to employ inclined carbons in the manner sliown in 
fltr. 37. a rnetliod \vhich lias several distinct advantages. 

In the first place, it will be seen tliat there is now no obstach,^ 
to the downward direction of tlie light, and the shadow caus(‘d 

' Jo/O’, of tie. I'jist. of Elfu': Engrs.^ vol. .xxvii., No. K^3, j)j). 184-185, 1898. 
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by the negative carbon therefore disappears. An important 
factor in the action of most flar^ie arcs is also the introduction of 
an electro-magnet somewhat above the arc, which serves the 
purpose of repelling the bridge of luminous conducting vapour 

and causing it to assume a 
fan-like shape. 

In the second place, the 
tendency to the formation of 
a permanent deposit of slag 
is considerably lessened. 

The Bremer flame arc 

lamp, which appeared about 
the commencement of the 

present century, produced 
quite a sensation on account 

Fig. 37.—Inclined flame carbon in unusual colour and 

economiser. distribution of light, the high 

candle-power, and the original nature of its design. It has 
been followed by many other forms of flame arcs also using 




Fig. 38.—A general view of 
Excello flame arc lamp. 


Fig. 38a. —Corresponding polar curve of 
light distribution. 


(The candle-power of a 10-arap. arc is stated by the manufacturers to he as follows • 
Mean hemispli. c.p. =1736; mean sj^h. c.p. =3100.) 


inclined carbons. In fig. 38 we give a general view of a typical 
Excelio arc lamp and a curve showing the distribution of light. 
It will he observed tbat the use of inclined carbons favours a 
•strong downward component. It is, however, sometimes desir- 
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able to modify this curve for street lighting by using a prismatic 
globe, intensifying the light at .an angle slightly below the 
horizontal (see Chapter VIII.). 

The luminous efficiency of such lamps represents a marked 
advance beyond the best results attainable from ordinary 
carbons, a consumption of less than 0*3 watt per mean sjDherical 
c.p., or 0T5 watt per mean hemispherical c.p., being claimed for 
the very latest types. 

The tendency to deposition of fumes on the globe, with a 
resultant obscuration of the light, has also been substantially 
overcome. For example,- the Union Electric Co. has embodied 



Fig. 39. —ap})earance of E.\'cello arc lamp after burning 10 hours, 
with and without deposit-free cover. 

in tlio Excello lamp a form of clear inner globe which conducts 
away the fumes and enables them to condense harmlessly 
outside the inconvenient area. If a lamp unprovided with 
tliis inner globe is allowed to burn for 100 hours without the 
globe being cleaned the obscuration becomes very evident. But 
it is claimed that a lamp e(|uipped with the ventilating inner 
globe is not appreciably affected. Fig. 39 provides an interesting 
comparison of two siicli lamps. 

Blondel has remarked that in the case of lamps using inclined 
electrodes a central chemical core of chemical material is almost 
invariably used. But in the case of lamps using the upright 
carbons a different method is usually adopted. The Inglily 
(dficient carbons devised by Blond eU himself are stated to con- 

^ I Ljidoff, “ The Blondel System of Arc Lighting,” Ilium. Eufj., New York, 
vol. ii., 1907-^8, pp. 18, 128, 200. 
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sist ill an outer ring of pure carbon surrounding one or more 
coiieeiitric rings of mineralised material inside. Such carbons 
have been utilised with excellent results for street lighting in 
Berlin and elsewhere, and the same principle is employed in the 
Crompton lamps introduced in this country. It is claimed that 
the rapid consumption characteristic of flame carbons is con¬ 
siderably less with electrodes of this description, and the specific 
consumption of the lamp appears to be exceedingly low—about 
0’2 watt per mean sph. c.p. A feature of the Alba ” carbons 
used in the lamps employed in Berlin is the brilliant white light. 

Mr Maurice Solomon^ has recently given the following 
figures for several well-known forms of flame arc lamps:— 


Type of Lamp. 

i 

Watts. 1 

1 

1 Watts per Mean 
Sph. c.p. 

. 

Watts per Mean 
Hemisph. c.p. 

Excel lu . . . . . ' 

450 i 

I 

0-276 

0-145 

Angold. ; 

435 i 

0-313 

0-159 

Jandiis.! 

357 

0-458 

0-374 

Crompton-Blondel , . . i 

396 

0-178 

0-095 


It may be observed that the very liigh luminous efficiency 
yielded b^” the flame carbons is offset by one difficulty—the rapid 
wasting away of the carbons. In the case of the lamps first 
introduced the life of the carbons frequently did not exceed about 
6 to 8 hours. Even this result was only secured by using exceed¬ 
ingly long carbons, and the great over-all length of many lamps 
is still a drawback. But improvements are being made. In 
the case of the Excello lamps, for example, the life of a single 
pair of carbons is given as about 10 to 18 hours, according to type; 
while by using two pairs burning consecutively in the same 
lamp it is stated to be possible to secure a life of 34 (or in a very 
still atmosphere even 42) hours wdthout recarboning. 

An extension of this principle was introduced in the 
Oriflamme magazine lamp, in which a series of carbons are 
brought into use successively as soon as each pair is consumed. 
In the Gilbert lamp recourse was had to the method of burning 
a number of carbons side by side simultaneously. Yet another 
form of magazine lamp, the Angold, uses nine pairs of carbons 
in succession, a burning life of 80 hours being stated to be 
obtained thereby. 

^ Paper read before the Inst, of Elec. Engrs (local section), Electrician,. 
May 3, 17, 1912. 
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Enclosed Flame —Another possible method of over¬ 

coming the objection of the short life of flame carbons is to 
enclose the arc. In the case of the ordinary carbon arc this 
device has proved its utility, and in the United States, where 



90* 80 “ 70 “ 60 “ 50 “ 

Fig. 40a. — Polar curve of light distribution 
from Janrhis enclosed flame arc lamp. 


labour is comparatively dear, this form of lamp was almost 
exclusively employed at one time. Seeing that such a very 
high efficiency had been secured by using flame carbons, it 
appeared well worth to attempt to apply the same method in 
order to secure longer burning hours. There were, however. 
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certain obvious difficulties, notably the tendency for the fumes’ 
to condense in the confined space and rapidly obscure the globe. 
Special provision was therefore necessary to cause them to- 
deposit elsewhere. 

In the Jandus Regenerative arc, a somewhat original method 
was adopted. The vertical carbons are enclosed in a clear glass- 
cylinder surrounded by a second (usually opaline) globe. Th.e 
space between these two vessels acts as a heat-insulating jacket• 
and causes the air inside the cylinder to be maintained at a very 
high temperature, such that no deposition of solid material 
occurs. At the sides of the lamp are two symmetrically placed 
ring-like receptacles in communication with the central glass- 
cylinder. The heated gases ascend and stream into these metal 
tubes, where the solid suspended matter is deposited, and are- 
then sucked in again at the base of the chimney, and the cycle- 
of operations continues. It will be seen that fresh atmospheric 
air cannot enter the vessel containing arc, so that the oxidation 
is reduced to a minimum, and it is stated that the circulation o£' 
the hot vapours, already saturated with chemical products, also- 
serves to diminish the wasting of the carbons. Lamps taking^ 
3, 5, and 8 amperes respectively are available. It is claimed 
that they will burn for 70 to 120 hours, according to the current, 
without recarboning, and that a specific consumption of only 0*2. 
watt per mean hemisph. c.p. is obtained. 

Prof. S. A. Rumi ^ and Sig. A. Pugliese ^ have described a new 
form of carbon arc lamp which is practically enclosed and uses- 
vertical impregnated carbons {e.g. of the T.B.'' variety). Tliis 
is stated to burn for 80 hours without requiring trimming, and. 
the method of avoiding deposition of fumes is of interest. The 
general appearance of the lamp is showm in fig. 41. The uppen 
part of the globe A is lightly opalescent, the lower part B is 
pear-shaped and composed of milky glass. The globe is pressed 
tightly against a metal plate surmounting the carbon holder. 
The temperature of the upper portion of the globe is very high^ 
and no condensation occurs in this region. The heavier pro¬ 
ducts of combustion sink gradually into the cooler portion B, 
and therefore their deposition only slightly affects the light from 
the lamp. A certain portion of the lighter products pass slowly 
into the cool ringed space C and some emerge eventually througli 
the holes at A. The fumes cannot find their way into the en- 

^ Ilhmi. Eng.^ London, vol. iv., 1911 , p. 271 . 

- Atti della Assoc. Elettrotecnica Italiana, March 1911, p. 151. 
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closure containing the regulating mechanism; lamps taking 
respectively 8, 10, and 12 ampm^es are available, and the specific 
consumption is given as about 0*34 watt per mean hemisph. c.p. 
Several forms of enclosed flame arc lamps {e.g. the Abbey type)' 
were exhibited at the Electrical Exhibition in London in 1911, 
but not much has been published about them as yet. 

Arc Lamps using Metals and Metallic Oxides .—A con¬ 
siderable amount of work has been done on the use of metals 



Fig. 41. —Carbone enclosed flame arc*. E’ig. 41a. —Diagram of Carbone 

flame arc lamp. 

and their oxides for arc lamp electrodes. Readers may be- 
referred to an instructive series of experiments on mixtures of 
aluminium, titanium, chromium, and other oxides carried out 
by Dr B. Monasch,^ who also gives a list of references to the 
researches of Blondel, Steinmetz, Whitney, and others. Useful 
compilations have also been made by I. LadoflV- 

It would seem that the only commercially practicable form of 
lamp of this kind is the magnetite or so-called '' luminous arc- 
lamps so widely used in the United States. The characteristic 

^ Ilhm. Eng., London, vol. iii., 1910, pp. 253, 394, 427. 

- Ilium. Eng., New York, vol. L, 1906-7, pp. 521, 612. 
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of this form of lamp is that the negative electrode consists in 
a mixture of the oxides of iron, chromium, and titanium, en¬ 
closed within a thin iron shell. The constitution of the positive 
electrode is immaterial, and usually consists in a slab of some 
good conductor such as copper. The physical problems met 
with in connection with arcs struck between metals and theix* 
conditions of stability have been very completely worked out 
by Steinmetz. It appears that the temperature of the electrode 

has very little bearing on the 
efficiency, and it is this circum¬ 
stance that is mainly respon¬ 
sible for the very slow rate 
at which the electrode burns 
away. The blast of vapour 
from the negative electrode 
takes the form of a brilliant) 
white vertical column about 
1 inch long, and the specific 
consumption is stated to be 
about 0‘6 to 0*8 watt per 
mean sph. c.p. It is necessary 
to make a compromise between 
high efficiency and life of elec¬ 
trodes, which can be done by 
varying the percentage of the 
constituents if the electrodes 
are mixed. The ordinary lamp 
consumes about 4 amperes and. 
Fift. 4*2. —General view of magnetite are. < 0 volts, and one negative elec¬ 

trode is stated to last for abouh 
150 to 175 hours. The positive only wastes away very slowly. 

By the courtesy of the Britisli Thomson-Houston Co., we 
reproduce in hg. 42 a view of this lamp, showing the general 
crjDpearance and nature of the electrodes. 

The long white arc bet\veen vertical electrodes is considered 
to be exceptionally serviceable for street lighting. The action 
of the lamp renders it essential to employ direct current, and 
when only alternating supply is available an electrolytic rectifier* 
is commonly used. The long interval for which the lamp will 
burn without renewal of the electrodes is a great asset in the 
United States, where labour is dear, and the lamp appears to 
have replaced the ordinary enclosed carbon arc to a very great 
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extent. A difficulty that has sometimes been experienced with 
these lamps is a tendency to flicker and '' dim spells.’’ According 
to Litle this can be explained by following out the analogy with 
an ordinary combustible flame. The magnetite flame tends to 
'' soot ” in the same way, and consists in several distinet more or 
less luminous zones. In general the brightest part of the flame is 
situated at the negative end, and he therefore recommends 
making the negative electrode the upper one, and providing a 
suitable down draught to steady the flame. By this means the 
intensity of the light in a downward direction is improved and 
the inclination of the flame to form an envelope of soot is lessened. 
Litle also mentions that there are apparently some materials 
which act towards titanium oxide in the same way as cerium 
oxide towards thorium oxide in the mantle. They apparently 
cause the titanium oxide to give more light without being light- 
producers themselves. It is hoped by this means to improve 
still further the luminous efficiency.^ 

Improved Enclosed Arcs and Miniatnre'' —Another 

direction in which progress has been made is in the design of 
small enclosed carbon arcs of improved efficiency (“ Sparbogen- 
lampen”). This is due partly to suitable selections of the 
carbons, and partly to the recognition that better results are 
obtained by allowing a small access of air, and not aiming at an 
extremely long extension of the burning hours. German lamps 
of this kind consume about 3 to 7 amperes and give about 
0*5 to 0*75 watt per mean hemisph. c.p., accoi-ding to type. With 
the lower of these consumptions the period of burning would 
probably be from 25 to 40 hours. 

Rosemeyer has described the Regina, Reginula, and Helia 
lamps of this class. With the former a consumption of only 0*8 
watt per mean hemisph. c.p. and 200 burning hours are said 
to be obtained; in the case of the Helia lamp the .specific con¬ 
sumption is reduced to only 0*5 watt per c.p. and the corre¬ 
sponding life of the carbons to about 40 to 50 hours.- 

A development of this class which seemed at one time likely 
to meet with great success was the design of the so-called 
“ miniature ” lamps, taking only 3 or even 2 amperes. These 
lamps were issued under various fanciful names (the Midget, 
Miniature, Lilliput, etc.). It would seem, however, that the 
coming of the metallic-filament lamps, with their facilities in the 

^ Electrical Jour^ial^ Feb. 1912, p. 157. 

2 Illihm. Eng., London, vol. i., 1908, p. 991. 
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direction of increased candle-power,has rendered them superfluous. 
Indeed, some authorities contend that the high candle-powex" 
tungsten lamps, consuming only -J- watt per candle, are destined 
to take the place of all but the most powerful and efficient flame 
arcs. At the present moment the tendency in electric street 
lighting is to use flame arcs in the important thoroughfares and 
tungsten lamps for side streets. 

It remains to mention briefly several other points in the 
design of arc lamps that are receiving attention. Efforts have 
been made to simplify the mechanisms and even to rely on a 
gravity feed. Among lamps of this class may be mentioned the 
Beck and Conta types.^ Another matter that demands attention 
is the loss in resistance in series with arc lamps. In practice this 
almost invariably exceeds considerably that which theoretical 
consideration would suggest as desirable to ensure the stability 
of the arc. For example, the consumer who only requires a 
single open arc lamp on a supply of 200 or even 100 volts might 
have to waste the greater part of the energy consumed. There 
is therefore room for ingenuity in the grouping of arc lamps 
on high-voltage circuits. This point has, been alluded to by 
W. Hechler in a very serviceable series of articles reviewing 
the arc-lamp situation.^ He points out the desirability of 
increasing the p.d. allotted to the flame arc. A step in this 
direction was taken in the Carbone high-voltage lamp, designed 
to take 80 volts across the arc. Again, in the Jandus enclosed 
flame arc lamp the regulation of the strike of the arc enables 
the lamps to be run 2, 3, or 4 in series on 200 volts, the p.d. 
across the arc being adjustable between 50 and about 75 volts. 
In some cases, again, two arcs may be run in series within the 
same globe. Yet another device is exemplified by the Union 
Electric Co.’s “Economy” system, specially applicable to shop 
lighting. Here a combination of flame and enclosed lamps is 
utilised so that they can be run in series-parallel for the indoor 
and outdoor lighting. The supply voltage can thus be utilised 
with a minimum loss in the external resistance. 

In the United States it is very customary in the case of public 
lighting for the magnetite arcs to be run in series on a constant 
current system, which reduces the loss in series resistance to 
a minimum. A very interesting installation of this kind was 

1 Ilium. Eng.^ London, vol. hi., 1910, p. 19. 

2 Elektrot. Zeitschr., 21st March 1912 ; see also 1909, pp. 341, 703, 1055 • 
1910, p. 963. 
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recently carried out at the Turin 

“ Oonta lamps being run from 6300 _ __ 

system is emploj^ed it is of course necessary to provide” the lamps 
with automatic cut-outs, so that in the event of one lamp going 
out the whole circuit will not he interrupted. 

Arc Lam 2 ys with Horizontal Carbons, Projection Arcs. etc. _ A 

word or two may be said on several new forms of lamps using 
special arrangements of carbons. One of the most interestino- 


of these is the Timar-Dreger lamp recently described by Wedding, 
which utilises two pairs of horizontal flame carbons.- An 
electro-magnet is used to blow the arc downwards. The two 
pairs of carbons are arranged in series so as to run direct 


Fig. 43.—Union projection arc lamp for lantern work. 

(Carbons at right angles.) 

off 110 volts. The specific consumption appears to be about 
0*25 watt per mean hemisph. c.p. (H.K.), and the life of 
the carbons is about 8 to 10 hours. The arrangement of the 
carbons is favourable to good downward distribution of light, 
and the lamp appears to be of a compact form, very convenient 
for mounting on the ceiling in low rooms. If it is desired to 
project the light sideways a single pair of carbons may be used. 

A form of projection lamp has been introduced by the 
Union Electric Co. in which the carbons are mounted at right 
angles, the horizontal carbon being the positive. This, again, 
enables the light to fall direct on the condenser without obstruc¬ 
tion from the negative carbon, and the gain in light is stated to 
be considerable. Another feature of this lamp is the compact 
automatic feed, which enables the operator to switch the lamp 
on and off from a distance if so desired. 

One other comparative novelty is the three-phase lamp, of 

1 Ilium. Eng., London, vol. iv., 1911, p. 673. 

2 Elektrot. Zeitschr., 1910, p. 34. 
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which several designs have been made. In one of the latest o£ 
these, three carbons attached to the respective mains and con¬ 
verging on a fourth neutral electrode are used.^ More recently 
still, Wedding has described a lamp of this kind using three 
converging inclined flame carbons meeting beneath an economiser 
in the customary way, mid giving a specific consumption o£ 
0*088 to 0*21 watt per mean hemisph. c.p., according to the 
current and carbons used.- 

In concluding this section it may be of interest to summarise 
briefly the qualities of some of the chief forms of arc lamps in 
tabular form. The data for this table are derived mainly from 
the published figures of Blondel, Barrows, and Monasch, supple¬ 
mented by more recent data kindly placed at our disposal by the 
manufactui'ers. Such figures can only be given approximately. 
In the first place, exact photometry of arc lamps presents certain 
well-known difficulties. Again, an arc iamp is a more compli¬ 
cated apparatus than an incandescent lamp, and comparatively 
small modifications in its adjustment sometimes produce a very 
appreciable effect on the light. It may be said, however, that the 
authorities named are in substantial agreement, and the authors^ 
experience leads them to regard the following data as generally 
correct. The results are given in terms of mean hemispherical 
candle-power, this being now regarded as the most convenient 
method of stating the light from a practical standpoint. 

The figures for the power consumed apply to the arc itself, 
and are exclusive of that spent in external resistance. 


Type of Lamp, 

P.D. 

across 

Arc. 

Cur¬ 

rent. 

Watts. 

Mean 

hemisph. 

c.p. 

(lower). 

Watts 

per 

hemisph. 

c.p. 

Con¬ 
sump¬ 
tion of 
elec¬ 
trodes 
(mm. per 
hour). 

Approx. 

Burning- 

Hours. 

Carbon (open) 

volts. 

40 

amps. 

9 

360 ' 

‘ 700 

O'o 

14-16 

12-20 

Carbon (enclosed) . 

70 

6-7 

430 

320 

1*4 

1 *5-2 ■ 

150-200 

Flame arc (open) 

4o 

9 

405 

2800 ! 

0T5 

35-45 

: 8-20 

1 Flame arc (enclosed) 

70 

8 

560 

2800 

0-2 

3-6 

1 70-120 

; Blondel arc 

50 

5 

250 

1880 

0-13 

16-20 

12-20 

Magnetite arc . 

90 

3*5 

315 

400 

0-8 

1-2 

50-200 

Miniature arcs 

80 

3 

240 

270 * 

0*9 

4-5 

40-60 

Three-phase flame arc 

no 

4*7 

650- 

3050- 

0*088- 

15*5-34 




1250 

7960 

0*214 




^ A. Rigbi, Lum. Electrique, 9tli April 1910. 
- Elektrot. Zeitschr., 6tli June 1912. 
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Vapour Lamps. 

We now come to an entirelj^ distinct class of electrical lamps 
—those using luminescent vapours. The illuminants hitherto 
described have mainly utilised incandescent solid materials. 
The flame arc, it is true, utilises luminous vapours to some 
extent, but the gaseous luminescence from such lamps is mixed 
with incandescence from the luminous ends of the electrodes. 
The lamps we are about to describe owe their light solely to 
luminous materials in the state of gas or vapour. 

At this point it may be well to make a short digression in 
order to explain the distinction between these two methods of 
producing light. In the case of a glowing solid (incandescence) 
the ions or vibrating particles are so closely packed together 
that under the influence of heat they vibrate in a confused 
manner, and cannot follow their natural period of oscillation. 
Instead of this they appear to vibrate en onasse, so that a con¬ 
fused series of ethereal oscillations, some of them luminous but 
others not, is produced. Under these circumstances we lind 
that all the colours ai'e present, and we obtain a continuous 
spectrum. On the other hand, it requires a considerable temper¬ 
ature before the percentage of energy emitted in a visible form 
becomes at all appreciable. 

' In the case of a luminous gas matters are diflerent. The 
attenuated state of the material apparently permits the ions 
to follow their natural periods of vibration. Consequently, we 
find that there are gaps in the spectrum. Certain rays are 
strongly produced, but others may be entirely missing, and the 
colour of objects illuminated by such a source may accordingly 
be distorted. On the other hand, the fact that only certain 
luminous rays are produced, without the vast series of wasteful 
invisible vibrations characteristic of incandescence, is favourable 
to a high luminous efficiency. 

At present there are two distinct kinds of lamps based on 
this principle, (a) those using metallic vapours and (h) those 
using permanent gases. The magnetite arc might perhaps be 
regarded as coming within this first class, but has been con¬ 
veniently treated among the arc lamps. The only other prac¬ 
tical example of the use of metallic vapours pure and simple 
is the mercury lamp. 

The Mercury-Vapour Lamp ,—Some of the earliest experi¬ 
ments in this direction appear to have been made by Way in 
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England and RapiefF in Russia, and more recently by Bastian 
(also in England). The lamp was brought to a more practical 
stage by Dr Arons in Germany, who seems to have been among^ 
the first to enclose the merciiiy vapour entirely; and Cooper 
Hewitt in the United States, working on similar lines, introduced 
the tube lamp in a commercial form. Such lamps are now well 
known. They consist in a long exhausted tube with an electrode 
at each end, and containing a small quantity of mercury. When 
the lamp is alight, the entire tube is filled with luminous 
mercury vapour. But special means are necessary to start the 
lamp. The most trustworthy method of doing so is probably 
the simple tipping arrangement. The tube is inclined, so that 
the mercury runs down to one end and makes the contact. 
When the tube is restored to a horizontal position the mercury 
runs back into the vessel at its extremity, starting a long arc 
as it does so. Sometimes the '' tipping ” is done by hand, but 
when the lamps are out of reach it can conveniently be done 
automatically on switching on the current by means of an 
electro-magnetic solenoid. Other methods have been tried. For 
example, a high momentary electrical discharge through the 
. tube has the effect of rendering its contents momentarily con¬ 
ducting, and so enabling the current to flow and the lamp to 
start; or we may use a small subsidiary electrode, where a 
small arc can be started, whence electrons rapidly find their 
way throughout the entire tube; a small heating coil above the 
mercury, which has the same effect; a floating contact actuated 
by a solenoid outside the tube, etc Most of these methods have 
proved to be too dependent on temperature, or too easily affected 
by slight imperfections in the changes in the degree of ex¬ 
haustion in the tube, to be really practicable.^ 

The physical problems involved in the mercury lamp are of 
a complicated kind, and readers interested should refer to papers 
by Steinmetz,'^ v. Recklinghausen,^ and Weintraub,^ and others. 

The actual length of the tube in a 50-volt lamp is about 
50 cms., the current consumed being 3*5 amperes, and the mean 
sph. c.p. is given as 350. Two such lamps are commonly 
run side by side in series for 100 volts. The specific con¬ 
sumption is frequently given as being about 0*5 watt per 

^ See Kruh, Elektrotechnik und Maschinenhau^ 23rd July 1911. 

- Trans, hit. Electr, Congress of Louis,, 1904, vol. ii. p. 710. 

3 Ekktrot. Zeitschr., 19u4, p. 23 ; 1902, p. 492. 

Electrical TVorld, vol. xlv., 1905, p. 887. 
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candle; but it must be remembered that the extensive area of 
the source, and its peculiar colour, both render accurate pliotoiiietry 
no easy matter. The ordinary lamp is not suitable for use on 
an alternating current, and in use it is essential to avoid charging 
its polarity. Like the magnetite arc, it can be used on an 
alternating p.d. by using a rectifier. Recently, however, F. 
Girard^ has described a form of lamp intended for use on an 
alternating p.d. 

The chief limitation to the use of the mercury lamp is imposed 
by its peculiar colour. Seen through the spectroscope the light 
appears to be concentrated in three very restricted regions in the 
yellow, green, and blue-violet. The effect of the gaps in some 
regions of the spectrum, and particularly the complete absence 
of red, is that the appearance of coloured objects seen by the 
light of the lamp is much distorted. For example, a person’s 
face looks green and the lips purple. Numerous attempts have 
therefore been made to supply the missing rays. Some investi¬ 
gators have tried to introduce certain gases in the tube, or to 
mix appropriate metals with the mercury, with the idea of 
adding vivid red lines to the spectrum. Nitrogen, argon, and 
helium among gases, and amalgams of lithium, bismuth, lead, etc., 
have been tried, but in every case the result Avas apparently 
unsatisfactory. 

The failure of these attempts led to the recognition that any 
effort to improve the colour should be made by means outside 
the tube. The most obvious device was to combine the lamp 
with others rich in the missing rays. Such combinations have 
been studied by Ives,^ who found that tungsten lamps and 
incandescent mantles were both useful as a means of producing 
an apparent w^hite light. According to this authority the 
specific consumption of the requisite combinations with tungsten 
or carbon-filament lamps would be respectively 0*8 and 1*4 watts 
per candle, assuming the mercury lamp to give about 0*5 watt 
per c.p. alone. Combinations of lamps are apt to be cumbrous 
and inconvenient, but a neat development of the method has 
recently been brought out by the Cooper Hewitt Co., and was 
described by J. Pole.^ The arrangement will be understood from 
fig. 44 a. The mercury tube is in the form of a ring, and a 
tungsten incandescent lamp is mounted at the centre. The 

1 Electrot. Zeitschr.,, 4th July 1912. 

^ Electrical TVorld^ 23rd Sept. 1909. 

^ Elehtrot. ZeiUchr.^ 9th May 1912. 
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whole is mounted in a diffusing glass hemispherical bowl, which 
serves to “mix” the light from the two sources, so that the 
lamp has the appearance shown in lig. 44. The 110-volt lamp 
consumes 2 amperes, gives a mean lower hemisph. c.p. of about 
300 (with the diffusing glass bowl), and a specific consumption 
therefore of about OffS watt per c.p. 

An entirelj- different method of attacking the problem of 
colour improvement has been devised by Dr Cooper Hewitt, 
namely, the use of a fluorescent reflector. It has lono- been 
kno%vn that certain materials have the jjower of fluorescinv 
under the action of light, and of transforming the radiant energy 



IG. 44.—New form of combined tungsten 
and mercury vapour “ orthochromatic” 
lamp. 


Fig. 44a. --General view of “ ortliochromatic ” 
combined^ tungsten and mercury-vapour 
lamp equipped with outer didusing glass 
bowl. *= ^ 


falling upon them into light of a different colour while doino- ,so. 
Rhodamme and similar dyes fluoresce a red or rather pink 
colour, and it has been ascertained that the ultra-violet rays are 
particularly active in giving rise to this transformation. A form 
of reflector has now been developed which fluoresces pink in the 
ight of the mercury lamp,i converting some of the exce,s.s of 
blue and green light and a little of the yellow into red. The 
reflector is mounted over the tube in the manner shown in fig, 

fhm approaches considerably closer to white 

an that of the ordinary mercury lamp, and, when studied 

thf red' T well-marked band 

out f?' ^ <i'fference m this respect is likewise brought 

ol-n ^ appearance of red objects. Under the light of 

dinaiy mercury tube they appear almost black, but by the 

' Ilium. Eng., London, vol. iv., 19] ], p. 628. 
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aid of the fluorescent reflector are made to assume much more 
nearly their natural colour. 

The Quartz Tube Mercury Lamp .—A remarkable development 
in mercury-vapour lamps has been brought about by the use of 
tubes of quartz, and an interesting account of the Kiich lamp, 
utilising a tube of this kind, was presented by Dr Bussmann in 
1907.^ Such lamps are now manufactured and sold under 
different names by several companies, such as the Silica and 
Quartzite lamps, etc. 

Quartz tube lamps were manufactured some years ago by 
Dr Heraeus of Hanover, mainly with the object of securing a 



Fig. 45.—Cooper Hewitt lamp with fluorescent reflector. 


source powerful in ultra-violet light. But it is only recently 
they have been utilised for ordinary purposes of illumination. 
Previous to the introduction of such quartz-glass tubes it was 
believed that the limit of possible efficiency for mercury lamps 
was fairly accurately known. Dr Cooper Hewitt had shown 
that there was a certain pressure within the tube for which the 
specific consumption was a minimum. Increasing the power 
given to the tube, and raising the temperature and- internal 
pressure as far as it was safe to go, apparentl}?- had the effect of 
lowering the luminous efficiency. But when, by the use of 
quartz tubes, it was found possible to increase the temperature 
substantially above this limit, it was found that the specific 
consumption began to fall again, and that ultimately a value as 
low as 0*27 watt per Hefner (mean spherical) could be reached. 
The initial rise in specific consumption, followed by the pro- 
^ Elelctrot. Zeitschr.j vol. xxviii., 1907, p- 932. 
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o-ressive fall with increasing power given to the lamp, is shown 
in iig. 46. 

In hgs. 47 and 47a we produce, by the courtesy of tlie 
Westiiighouse-Cooper Hewitt Co., a view of the Silica lamap 
and the accompan^dng polar curve of light distribution. Tloe 
250-volt lamp is stated to consume 3*5 amperes and to give a 
mean heinisph. c.p. of 3000, the maximum value (4500) being 
attained at about 65 to 70 degrees. The small over-all length, of 
the lamps appears to be a distinct advantage. The quartz tube 
for a 110-volt lamp may be as little as 8 cms. long and 1-^ cms. in 
diameter. It can be renewed separately, and is stated to last 
over 1000 hours before requiring renovation. The quartz tuibe 
1-0 
0-9 
0-8 
0*7 
0-6 
0-5 
0*4 
0 3 
0*2 
01 
•0 

Power Consumption. 

Fig. 46.—Showing the improvement in efficiency of the quartz tube 
as the power given to the lamp is increased. 

Tlie watts per candle are a minimum at A, but by increasing the temperature another lower 
minimum at C is eventually reached. 

is, of course, one of the most considerable items in the total cost 
of the lamp. 

The colour of the light from the quartz lamps, apparently on 
account of the higher temperature, is somewhat less bizarre tkia^n 
that of the tube lamps. The blue and green elements are loss 
accentuated, and there is even a small amount of energy in tliLe 
red. Perhaps the most remarkable feature is the transparency 
of the quartz tube to ultra-violet light. In the long glass tubes 
of the Cooper Hewitt lamps the glass absorbs by far the grea^her 
part of these rays and converts them into heat. But tHeir 
presence in the quartz lamp has led to its being applied for 
certain special purposes—such as the destruction of bacter'ia, 
the sterilisation of water, etc. In Chapter VI. more will be so.id 
on the subject of these ultra-violet rays. It may be said tbat, 
when present in excess they appear to exert a powerful gend 
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sometimes prejudicial action on the skin and the eyes. When 
the quartz tube is used, unscreened, for bacteriological re¬ 
searches, etc., care should therefore be taken to protect the 
eyes with suitable glasses. When the lamp is supplied for 
ordinary purposes of illumination it is commonly surrounded 
with an opalescent glass globe, which is regarded as a pro¬ 
tection against any possibly injurious 
effect of these rays. 

The Moore Vapour Tube Light 
—The other line of development in 
vapour lamps started from the utilisa¬ 
tion of luminescent gases. It has, 
of course, long been known that 
gases become luminous when sub¬ 
jected to an electrical discharge in 


4000 C 


4500 c 


Fig. 47. — A general view of Silica Fig. 47a.—P olar curve of light distribution 

quartz tube mercury-vapour lamp. from Silica lamp. 


a highly rarefied condition. The ordinary “ vacuum ” or Geissler 
tube, a familiar feature in popular lectures, is an example of 
the principle. The brightness of the light cast by such tubes 
is, under favourable conditions, quite considerable, and to Tesla 
and others the idea had early occurred that they might be made 
the basis of an efficient commercial illuminant. Naturally, a 
comparatively large area of tube would be necessary in order to 
o^ive enough light. 

But it was soon found that the conditions within the tube 
did not remain constant, chiefly owing to the absorption of gas 
by the electrodes. Now, the light from such lamps is very 
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sensitive to small changes in the internal pressure, and means had 
therefore to be taken to ensure the nature and conditions of the 
gaseous contents being kept constant. It was at this point that 
the ingenuity of an American, Mr Macfarlane Moore, afforded the 
solution.! In the Moore system of lighting the essential feature 
is the introduction of a special valve which automatically admits 
gas into the tube as the supply becomes exhausted. In order 
to make the valve automatic it is controlled by an electro-magnet 
which raises or allows to fall a plunger, according as the current 
supplied to the tube increases or diminishes. The arrangement 
is stated to be very sensitive, since quite a small alteration in 
the gaseous conditions within the tube at once affects the 
conductivity. 

By the aid of this device the Moore tube is stated to continue 
giving out an undiminished light for thousands of hours, and 
some installations in the United States have alreacty been in 
operation for some years. The illuminant thus consists of a tube, 
probably 30 to 40 feet or more long, which is filled with suitable 
gases at low pressure and receives current from a high-tension 
trtinsformer. In the case of the installation carried out at the 
Savoy Hotel in this country some years ago, a pressure across ,the 
secondary of 12,000 volts was utilised. In order to secure such 
high pressures, a high voltage, and therefore an alternating 
current supply, is practically essential. This is perhaps one of 
the reasons why the system has not yet been largely employed 
in England. 

It has, however, been installed to a considerable extent in 
the United States, and more recently also in France and 
Germany. The length of tube used will naturally depend upon 
the dimensions of the room to be lighted. Very frequently the 
method is adopted of arranging the tube to follow the contour of 
the ceiling, the outline of the shop windo'vv, or even the arc in 
a church. In other cases (for example, in the lecture theatre 
at the Breslau technical school) a more complicated pattern is 
adopted with a view to getting more complete uniformity. The 
essential features of the lamp—the transformer, junction to tube, 
and valve—are shown in fig. 48, while fig. 49 is a photograph of 
an oflSce illuminated in this way. 

The following data (which we have converted into English 
measures) are given for the output of energy necessary to 
illuminate various rooms :— 

^ Proc. Am. Inst of Elec. Eng,., 1906. 
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Length of Tubes. 

Area Illuminated. 

Output of 
Transformer. 

feet. 

sq. feet. 

kilo-watts. 

40-60 

300-600 

2-00 

80-120 

800-1200 

2.75 

130-180 

1300-1800 

3-50 

190-220 

1900-2400 

4-50 ! 


The low intrinsic brilliancy o£ the light (stated to be about 
1 to 2 c.p. per square inch) and the feeling of restfulness thus 
engendered are good features, and it is also claimed that an 




Fig. 48. —Details of Moore light. 


installation may be used for years without any attention or 
maintenance being necessary. It is diificult to give exact 
numerical figures for the candle-power and specific consumption 
of the source occupying such a large area. According to Fleming ^ 
the specific consumption of the Savoy installation might be taken 
as about 1*8 watts per c.p., while Hyde and Woodwell, in the 
course of an investigation into a post-office lighted by this 
means, obtained the figure 2*4 watts per c.p.- Wedding appears 

1 Ilium. Eng., London, vol. i., Jan. 1908, p. 19. 

- Paper presented at the Annual Convention of the Illuminating Engineer¬ 
ing Society, U.S.A., Sept. 1909. 
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to confirm this figure approximately, judging the efficiency to be 
about the same as an installation of tantalum lampsd Perhaps 
the best criterion as to its efficiency as compared with ordinary 
electric lighting is to be gained from the study of the illumina¬ 
tion produced in actual installations. Monasch,^ as a i*esult of 
tests in the installation at the Berlin Palace of Ice, finds that a 
consumption of about 0*5 watt per lumen (^Le. watts per foot- 
candle per square foot illumiimted) is obtained, measurements 



FiPr. 49.—Office illuminated by tlie Moore light. 


being taken in a horizontal plane one metre from the floor. 
Hilpert,^ in giving particulars of the installation at the Breslau 
Technische Hochschule, gives roughly the same figure. 

The above refers to the most usual form of tube containing 
nitrogen. The colour of the light is in this case somewhat 
pinkish. When, on the other hand, carbon dioxide is used, an 
extremely white light is obtained, which has been asserted to be, 
from a colour-matching standpoint, extremely close to daylight. 
Quite small and compact arrangements, comprising only a fev^ 

1 Elektrot. Zeitschr., May 19, 26, 1910. 

2 Elektrische Beleuchtiing.^ part ii., 1910, p. 66. 

3 Elektrot Zeitschr., 2nd ISTov. 1911. 
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feet of tube, have been devised for use over a restricted area, as 
a “ daylight window.” The imitation of white light, as usual, 
occasions a certain loss in efficiency, and the carbon dioxide tube 
appears to be less efficient in this respect than the nitrogen one. 
However, for the purpose for which the white light is mainl}" 
desired, a certain loss in efficiency will often be tolerated in view 
of the advantage of being able to carry on accurate colour¬ 
matching work by artificial light. As explained in Chaptei* V,, 
the first installation of this kind in London ^ has just been carried 
out at a well-known hop merchant’s in the City. This is one other 
instance of the many trades in which accurate colour-matcliing 
is needful. According to some recent articles,- the possibilities of 
the Moore light can be considerably extended by introducing a 
spark gap into the secondary of the transformer, used with the 
Moore light so as to superimpose an extra high-tension discharge 
over the ordinary p.d. The nature of the wave form and the 
colour of the light can be modified in this way, and it is even 
possible that electrodes (acting like condensers) entirely outside 
the tube might be utilised. It is hoped that by this means the 
absorption of gas by the electrodes, and the consequent necessity 
for the special valve used with the Moore light, might be avoided. 

The Neon Tnbe .—The Moore tube, as remarked above, utilises 
either nitrogen or carbon dioxide. But more recently a striking 
development has been introduced by M. G. Claude,^ namely, a 
tube illuminant making use of the rare gas neon. Such a 
lamp certainly presents a most interesting example of the rapidity 
with which science is now applied to practice. It is only a few 
years since Sir Wm. Ramsay succeeded in isolating from the 
atmosphere the rare gases—argon, helium, and neon. Argon 
may prove of value in the new ‘‘ half-watt ” incandescent lamps. 
Helium tubes have been developed in the United States hy 
P. G. Nutting, with the idea of securing by this means a standard 
of light. And by using the gas neon it seems probable that a 
new and efficient commercial illuminant will be obtained. 

In his contribution on this subject M. Claude points out that 
gases differ very much in their power of emitting light when 
electrically excited. Nitrogen takes about 1*7 watts per c.p., 
carbon dioxide about 2, and hydrogen approximately 10 watts 
per candle. With neon,' on the other hand, he has found it 

1 Ilium. Eng., London, Oct. 1912, p. 465. 

^ Zeit.f. Beleuchtungswesen, ZOth. May 1913. 

^ Soc. Int. des Llectriciens Bull., Nov. 1911, p. 505. 
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possible to secure a specific consumption of only 0*5 watt per 
candle. The dimensions of a tube necessary to give a certain 
candle-power, and consequently the voltage required from the 
transformer, are therefore considerably less than in the case of 
the 3Ioore lamp. For example, he states that a tube 6 metres 
long requires only about 800 volts and gives about 900 c.p. The 
light produced is, approximately, 200 c.p. per metre, as compared 
with 50 c.p. per metre for the Moore lamp. 

It might, naturally, have been supposed that the fact of the 
tubes requiring to be filled with such a comparatively rare gas 
as neon would have been a great disadvantage. M. Claude, 
however, states that with his extracting apparatus 100 litres of 
neon can be obtained in a day, and that this would be enough for 
1000 tubes, each giving 1000 c.p. Perhaps the most interesting 
circumstances connected with the lamp is that it appears to be 
unnecessary to use an automatic valve of any kind to maintain 
the gaseous conditions in the tube constant. Such a valve is 
rendered necessary in the case of the Moore tube, largely because 
the gas tends to be absorbed by the electrodes. Neon has the 
advantage of being only very slightly absorbed, and by making 
the electrodes sufficiently large it is said that the tubes will 
continue to work satisfactorily for more than 1000 hours without 
any sign of deterioration. The neon spectrum is rich in the red 
and orange rays, and it has been suggested that the lamp might 
therefore be very effectively used in contrast to the mercury- 
vapour lamp for decorative purposes. By varying the self¬ 
inductance in series with the tube, the current consumption can 
be varied within wide limits, and this presents an economical 
and convenient way of adjusting the light. 

During a recent visit to the Continent, one of the writers 
had the privilege of inspecting one of these lamps at Laboratoire 
Central d’Electricite. It is cei'tainly an interesting illuminant, 
and, if the claims made for it are justified by further experience, 
seems destined to be of considerable service for spectacular 
lighting. 

As regards the cost of electric lighting, the remarks made 
in connection with gas lighting in Chapter II. should be borne 
in mind, namely, that conventional tables on this subject have 
only a limited application in practice, owing to the variety of 
local circumstances to be considered. Readers may be referred 
to some exceptionally full data in Mr Maurice Solomon’s book 
on Electric Lamps (p. 294). 






CHAPTER IV. 


OIL, PETROL-AIE, GAS, AND ACETYLENE LIGHTING. 

Development of the Oil lamp—Effect of Variety of Petroleum, Chimney, Height of 
Liquid in Reservoir, etc. —Incandescent Oil Lighting—Alcohol and Liquid 
Gas—Petrol-air Gas Lighting—Advantages of “rich’’and “poor” Mixtures— 
Various Types of Plant and Motive-power—Defects to be avoided—Petrol-air 
Gas Burners—Opportunities of Petrol-air Gas Lighting—Acetylene, how 
formed, early difficulties, generating apparatus—Acetylene Burners—Cinemato¬ 
graph Lamps and Incandescent Oxy-acetylene Lighting—Dissolved Acetylene 
—Special Uses of Acetylene for Emergency Lighting, in Navigation, etc.— 
Automatic Solar and Flash-light Valves. 

In the historical introduction in Chapter I. we traced the gradual 
development of gas and electric lighting, by which candles and 
oil lamps have been so largely superseded. Yet there are many 
occasions when these illuminants cannot conveniently be used, 
and there have come into being other and newer methods of 
lighting, such as acetylene and petrol-air gas, which are specially 
useful in remote country districts where gas and electricity are 
not available. 


Oil Lamps. 

We have seen how in past centuries the crusie oil lamps, 
burning coarse home-made oil, formed the usual method of 
domestic lighting. It was not until the discovery of petroleum 
in the United States midway through the nineteenth century 
that any very notable step forward was made. 

The modern petroleum lamp is a great help and by no means 
to be despised as an illuminant. The fact that as much as 
100 c.p. can be obtained by such simple means, and that the 
lamp itself contains fuel and does not have to be fed from a 
distance, are distinctly advantageous. Even in England there 
are, of course, many country houses and roads and small railway 
stations lighted quite effectually by this means, and it must 
not be forgotten that in less progressive countries the use of 
petroleum for lighting is much more general. The ordinary 

113 8 
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petroleum lamp, of course, needs a certain amount of care and 
attention, and it is often unjustifiably blamed for certain defects 
which are not inherent and can.be avoided by suitable design. 
This question was the subject of discussion at the International 
Petroleum Congress held at Bucharest in 1907, when papers 
were presented by M. x4.ug. Pihan, Herr Proessdorf, and one of 
the authors. A resolution was moved subsequently asking 
that the Congress should study and decide upon a type of 
domestic lamp fulfilling the conditions of the greatest safety 
and highest efficiency; and iliis suggestion was f ormall}^ 
adopted. 

This question of safety is indeed a very vital one to the 
success of oil lamps, and previous to this Congress many prizes 
had been offered for a lamp which would satisfy the required 
conditions, but without one being discovered that was 
considered worthy of tlie prize. 

It may also be pointed out that the design of any particular 
lamp must take into account the nature of the petroleum which 
is intended to be used with it. For instance, a lamp intended 
for American oil would not serve equally well for use with the 
Eussian variety, nor, probably, would the type of chimney 
favouring the best conditions of combustion be tlie same in the 
two cases. The result of trying to burn a variety of petroleum 
different from that for which the lamp is designed will probably 
only lead to the production of incomplete combustion, a smoky 
flame, and a smell. 

Considerable difficulties have been experienced in preparing 
Eoumanian oil in a condition such that it answers as well 
for illuminating purposes as the American and Eussian 
varieties, but a recent process invented by Dr Edeleanu seems 
likely to be very useful in this respect. Dr Edeleanu found 
that the objectionable qualities from a lighting standpoint were 
caused by the presence of a certain pi'oportion of '' closed chain ” 
aromatic unsaturated hydrocarbons, which are not removed by 
the ordinary processes of purification. By treatment witli 
sulphur dioxide this objectionable ingredient can be removed, 
and the oil is then fit for purposes of illumination. It is 
expected that this process will also be of value in connection 
with the purification of qualities of petroleum found in Galicia, 
some parts of Eussia, W. America, the Dutch Indies, and some 
parts of the British Dominions, which have hitherto proved 
unsuitable for lightiiiP*. 

o o 
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Another point that is worthy of notice in connection with 
oil lamps was recently raised by M. Guiselin,^ who has pointed 
out that the light of an oil lamp was affected by the quantity 
of oil in the reservoir. For example, after burning ten hours 
some lamps containing about half a litre were found to be 
giving only 70 per cent, of their candle-powder when first lighted. 
This can readily be understood when we recall the influence of 
the level of oil on the capillary action of the wick. The user 
would therefore do well to keep the lamps w^ell filled up, and 
it is scarcely necessary to add that the filling should be done 
with care owing to the inflammable nature of the oil. 

According to some figures given in Mr H. Fowlers well- 
known paper on railway lighting,- it would appear that under 
the best conditions as much as 800 to 1000 c.p. hours can be 
obtained per gallon of petroleum. Monasch, however, points out 
that the figures usually quoted refer to the horizontal instead of 
the mean spherical candle-power of such lamps, and advocates 
that comparisons with other systems should be made on the 
basis of providing a certain illumination over a given area.^ 

In-candescent Oil Lighting. 

The great advance secured by using the incandescent mantle 
with coal-gas naturally suggested the application of the principle 
of incandescence to liquid fuels. It was recognised that if a 
liquid illuminant could be vaporised and mixed wdth air in the 
correct proportions, it might be utilised to heat an incandescent 
mantle to even greater brightness than that obtained from 
ordinary town gas. One of the first attempts to use petroleum 
in this way was that of Mr Arthur Kitson, which was described 
in the paper before the Royal Society of Arts in 1903. A 
paper on “The Illumination of Engineering Workshops,” read 
by Mr J. E. Evered of the United Kingdom Lighting Trust before 
the Manchester Association of Engineers on 25th January 1913, 
contains some interesting information on the incandescent oil 
systems. 

The essential elements are the lamp, the oil reservoir, and the 
tubing. The reservoir may either be connected immediately to 
the ‘lamp, or may be some distance away and connected by 
piping. It is filled one-third full of petroleum, and air is then 

^ Ilium. Eng.^ London, vol. i., March 1908. 

2 Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 1906. 

^ EleUrot. Yeitschr., vol. xxxiii,, 18th July 1912, p. 738. 
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pumped in until a pressure of 50 to 75 inches is obtained. 
When the valve is opened this pressure forces the oil through 
the piping to the lamp, and it is then admitted to a specially de¬ 
signed vaporising chamber. The vapour passes into the burner 
and brings the mantle to vivid incandescence. It will be noted 
that some means of starting this vaporisation is necessary. The 
initial lighting up of the lamp may be accomplished by igniting 

spirit, by a gas flame, or by 
electrical means, and the pro¬ 
cess should only require a 
few minutes. The lamp tlien 
continues to generate and 
burn oil vapour automati¬ 
cally. One of the latest types 
of these lamps is shown in 
fig. 50. 

Such lamps can be readily 
transferred from place to place, 
and are therefore of special 
use for emergency work in 
railway yards, erecting build¬ 
ings, road excavations, etc. 
On the other hand, the lights 
may be supplied from a central 
reservoir through pipes, and 
the space occupied is then 
remarkably small. For ex¬ 
ample, it is stated that a tank 
capable of giving 200,000 c.p.- 
hours only occupies 10 square 
feet—an area which would have to be considerably exceeded 
in order to accommodate an electric or gas-lighting plant of 
similar output. 

The latest form of lamp using inverted mantles is stated to 
burn for 100 to 150 hours without attention, and it is also 
claimed that with the larger types of lamps as much as 14,000 
c.p.-hours can be obtained from one gallon of oil. 

Another system, represented by the Blanchard lamps, 
utilises a self-contained lamp equipped with an inverted mantle, 
which is fed by paraffin vapour. It is claimed that one gallon 
of the quality of paraffin oil used in connection with this lamp 
will give an illuminating capacity of 18,000 c.p.-hours. An 



Fig. 50.— Self-contained “.Still’’incandes¬ 
cent oil lamp (United Kingdom Light¬ 
ing Trust). 

These lamps are stated to give 300 to 1200 c.p., 
and to burn from 200 to 300 hours without 
cleaning. 
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ingenious and interesting device used in this lamp is the method 
of registering the level of liquid in the vaporiser. This consists 
of a magnetic needle on the outside of the vessel, which is 
affected by a movable iron piece within the vessel, rising and 
falling with the level of the liquid. The discovery of the 
inverted mantle has been a great boon to such systems of 
lighting on account of its greater strength and power of with¬ 
standing shock. It is also 
capable of greater adapta¬ 
bility, lamps yielding from 
75 to several thousand c.j). 
being available. 

Yet another form of 
lamp using liquid fuel is the 
Petrolite lamp, in which air 
is sucked through a porous 
material impregnated with 
suitable hydrocarbons, a 
draught being secured by 
the use of an exceptionally 
long chimney. An advan¬ 
tage claimed for this lamp 
is its safety. In spite of 
the high flame temperature 
necessary to bring the 
mantle to incandescence, the 
temperature of the lamp is 
stated to be adtually lower 
than that of the surround¬ 
ing air, and it is claimed 
that the lamp, if overturned, immediately becomes extinguished. 

The lamp has been subjected to a variety of tests by 
Prof. J. T. Morris, who finds that a light of 40 c.p. is obtained 
by burning 1-| ozs. of hydrocarbon per hour. 

Incandescent oil lighting is widely employed for lighthouses, 
especially in remote situations, where a self-contained illuminant, 
not requiring excessive attention, is needed. It may also be 
applied to the solution of many new problems now arising in 
connection with aviation and the designs of signals for the 
guidance of aerial traffic^ 

^ Klebert, “ Leuchtfeuer fiir den See imd Liiftverkehr,’’ Jour,f, Gasbeleuch- 
tung, 28th March 1914 ; Zeitschr.f. Beleuchtungswesen, 28lh Feb. 1914. 



Fig. 51.—Blanchard incandescent paraflSn 
lamp, commercial form. 
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Alcohol and othee Self-contained Lamps. 


Before leaving the class of self-contained lamps, some 
mention may be made of those using alcohol. A sketch of 
a typical lamp of this kind, taken from an interesting little book 
recently published in Germany/ is given in hg. 52. Alcohol 
has several advantages as an incandescent illuminant. Unlike 



Fig. 52.—Alcohol incandescent lamp, 
with wick. 


petrol and petroleum, which 
consist in a mixture of some¬ 
what uncertain composition 
of various hydrocarbons of 
different specific gravity, 
alcohol has a constant com¬ 
position, consisting of liquid 
of the formula CgHgOH. 
This, theoretically, should 
make it easier to produce a 
perfect type of burner, and to 
secure complete combustion. 
In addition, alcohol is ad- 
mittedty not a very inflam¬ 
mable liquid, and does not 
vaporise so readily; it has 
also the property of mixing 
with water, and is therefore 
readily extinguished by water. 
In many countries, again, 
there is no natural oil supply ; 
but, on the other hand, the 
agricultural possibilities of 
the locality make it an easier 
matter to secure a supply of 
alcohol for illumination. 


There are also a number 


of special systems of liquid fuel, such as Blaugas, Pintschgas, 
Wolf gas,- etc., which at one time had a considerable vogue for 
lighting railway carriages. In these systems various hydro¬ 
carbons are compressed and stored in cylinders, which can then 


^ W. Briisch, Die Beleuchturigswesen der Geyeyiwart. 

Ilium. Eng., vol. i., 1908, p. 681 ; B. Monasch, Licht und Lccm^e^ 
24lh Nov. 1912 ; A. Neuburger, Licht und Lampe, 4th July 1912; ‘‘ Pintsch 
High-pressure Gas/ Jour, of Gas Lighting, 6th Feb. 1912, etc. 
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be carried about to any desired destination. Some of the gases 
are credited with a very high calorific value, but it would seem 
that their use is more suitable in those cases in which portability 
is essential, and such illuminants as gas and electricity are not 
available, or only obtainable at prohibitive prices. 

Petrol-air Gas Lighting. 

We have next to consider two other systems of lighting— 
petrol-air gas lighting and acetylene—that have made great 
progress in recent years. These systems may be said to occupy 
an intermediate position between the methods of lighting by 
individual self-contained sources (oil lamps, candles, etc.) and 
gas and electricity, which are distributed from a central supply. 

Petrol-air gas consists simply of air, to which has been added 
a small percentage of petrol vapour. The air-gas is generated 
by a small automatic plant, conveniently kept in a small outhouse, 
and it can then be led into houses and distributed by piping to 
incandescent burners in the same way as coal-gas. It will be 
observed that liquid does not exist in the pipes of the house, but 
only in the form of diluted vapour, in which the percentage of 
petrol present is invariably small (1| to 6 per cent.). Tlie 
success of the system is, however, entirely dependent on the 
choice of a suitable plant. There are said to be from 30 to 50 
different types on the market in London alone. 

Petrol-air Gas Plant ,—The essential elements in any plant 
of this kind are a carburettor, in which the desired mixture of 
petrpl vapour and air is produced ; a holder, in which the gas is 
stored, and a compressor for the purpose of driving this gas 
through the pipes. The motive power may be supplied by a 
falling weight, hot-air engine, or water-power. The falling 
weight has the great advantage of simplicity. So long as the 
weights are off the ground the plant will continue to act and 
maintain the supply of gas, and a light is therefore available at 
any time during the night. 

A hot-air engine occupies less space, is usually somewhat 
cheaper, and is more conveniently transferred from place bo place. 
On the other hand, it requires a little attention to start it going. 
It is usually stopped during the night-time, in order to save the 
expense of continuous running, and in these circumstances a light 
cannot be obtained for any lengthy period without starting the 
engine, or by using a gas-holder of considerable size. 
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Water-power has advantages, but consumers are frequently 
debarred from using the mains direct, and it is unusual for any 
large quantity of stored water to be available. 

A great deal of controversy has taken place on the respective 
advantages of “ poor ’’ and “ rich ” mixtures. It should be 
remembered, however, that even a so-called ‘'rich” mixture is 
really very diluted and will hardly contain more than 6 per cent, 
of petrol. Mr E. Scott-Snell strongly advocates the use of such 
a mixture,^ as being safer and enabling smaller pipes to be used. 

On the other hand, some makers claim that with a '‘poor^’ 
gas (I J to 2 per cent, petrol) a higher efficiency will be obtained 
at the burner. 

Some makers, while recognising the desirability of keeping 
outside the explosive range, contend that 5 to 6 per cent, of petrol 
is a needlessly high propoi^tion. There are also some who prefer 
an intermediate grade of gas (2f to 4| per cent.) or who claim that 
their plant can be adjusted to give either a ‘Aich’' or a “poor"’ 
mixture as may be desired; for example, if the plant is intended 
for lighting purposes only, a 2 per cent, mixture is used ; but for 
heating the value may be raised to 4^ per cent, or more. There 
are at the present time a great variety of j)etrol-air gas machines 
on the market. We must confine ourselves to describing one 
typical example, and in fig. 53 have reproduced a general view 
of the County plant. 

From the diagram (fig. 53a) it will he noticed that the plant consists ’ 
essentially of two bells which work in water seals. One bell is recipro¬ 
cated by means of mechanism worked by the wound-up weight, and 
functions as an air-pump, taking in at each up stroke a given volume of 
air through the valve (T), and subsequently forcing this air down the pipe 
(K) into the other bell, and passing in en route through a carburettor (I). 
Attached to this air-pumping bell is a petrol-pump (G), in such a manner 
that at every stroke of the air hell there is a corresponding stroke of the 
petrol-pump. The petrol-pump discharges a measured amount of petrol 
through the pipe (P) into the carburettor, and this is evaporated by the 
measured air as it passes over it. The resulting gas fills the larger bell, 
which acts as a governor, maintaining the pressure in the piping system 
constant, and also regulating the action of the pumps; for when it is 
filled above a certain point, it operates a brake, which stops the air- and 
petrol-pumps from working. The gas is delivered for use through the 
central pipe (hT). 

There are one or two features in connection with the plant to which 
attention may be directed. It is claimed that the amount of air and the 


^ Ilium. Eng.^ London, Feb, 1913. See also Paper read before the Society 
of Engineers, 6th March 1911. 
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amount of petrol supplied hy a single stroke of the smaller bell are 
absolutely constant and definite; and that the charge of air always passes 
over its complementary charge of petrol at the same velocity, so that 
a gas of uniform mixture is supplied, no matter at what rate the demand 
may vary. Consequently the proportions of air and petrol vapour should 
be the same whether the machine only provides enough gas to make the 
small bell operate once a day, or is working up to its full capacity. 
This follows because a single stroke admits a volume of air fixed by the 
capacity of the bell, and a volume of petrol fixed by the capacity of the 
pump. An important point in the design of the plant is that all working 
parts are fully exposed to view, and immediately accessible. 

The County plant utilises a comparatively rich mixture of 
6 per cent, petrol and 94 per cent. air. The advantages claimed 
for this mixture, as regards safety, etc., have been alluded to 
above. 

A good petrol-air gas plant should be absolutely automatic 
in action. Once it is started it should continue to generate gas 
of a uniform composition independent of the load or the external 
temperature, and should require practically no attention from 
the consumer beyond occasionally filling the petrol tank or 
winding up the weights. In many of the early machines this 
was far from being the case. For example, the quality of gas 
produced varied with the number of lights turned on, and the 
light suffered accordingly. This was sometimes due to the use 
of piping that was too small, and sometimes to defective car- 
buretting. In the best modern machines the surface of petrol 
presented to a given surface of air in a certain time is maintained 
constant, with a view to producing a mixture of invariable 
composition. 

Variations in the quality of gas generated may also arise 
through the use of an unsuitable variety of petrol, containing 
constituents which are sometimes present as vapour, but, when 
the temperature is lower, condense and play no active part. 

Another defect that occasionally reveals itself in the inferior 
plants is the tendency to condensation of petrol in the pipes 
during cold weather—a condition which, besides interfering with 
the operation of the plant, may be a source of considerable 
danger. This fault may be due to the use of an unduly heavy 
petrol, the denser constituents of which deposit at a low tempera¬ 
ture. Objection has been raised to methods of carburation in¬ 
volving the use of heat, the suggestion being that this practice 
may lead to the emission of a warm mixture containing 
hydrocarbons in suspension such as are not readily volatile at 
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winter temperatures. On a frosty evening these may condense 
in the relatively cool pipes. 

Burners and Canclle-poiuer .—The incandescent burners used 
with petrol-air gas have to be specially designed for the purpose, 
the chief distinction from those used with coal-gas being that a 
considerably larger nipple is used; this is a distinct advantage, 
as such burners are naturally less liable to become choked with 
dust. The ideal type of burner depends on the composition of 
the gas; a burner intended for a rich mixture might not answer 
equally well with a poor one, and vice versa, although the ad¬ 
justment of the air supply provides a certain latitude in this 
respect. 

The fact of such large proportion of air being admitted 
through the pipes is favourable to complete combustion. Even 
at the low pressure of about inches customary in petrol-air 
gas lighting, conditions approaching those characteristic of high- 
pressure gas lighting are obtained. A mantle of a given size 
should therefore in general have a higher intrinsic brilliancy 
than the same mantle employed with low-pressure coal-gas. 

The Bijou type of inverted burners are very widely used for 
petrol-air gas lighting. The candle-power obtainable is variously 
stated by different manufacturers. Probably as much as 70 to 80 
c.p. may be obtained from a new mantle under favourable con¬ 
ditions ; but a mantle that has been in actual use for some time 
will more frequently be found to be yielding 40 to 50 c.p. 

Such burners are stated to consume about of a gallon of 
petrol with the County plant, and it is possible that in favour¬ 
able circumstances more economical results would often be 
obtained. 

Burners having a smaller consumption than the above are 
occasionally used, but are stated to be less efficient in operation. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the type of plant 
should be selected judiciously. In country-house lighting 
particularly the macbine should work automatically, requiring 
little or no adjustment. Expert assistance is often only obtain¬ 
able from a considerable distance, should anything go wrong, 
and the plant will in general be attended to by people with little 
mechanical skill. The essential advantage claimed for petrol- 
air gas lighting is that the light is available at any time, 
just like gas or electricity. This is only possible in the case 
of a well-designed plant, and as there are at present about 40 
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to 50 different varieties on the market, some good but others 
quite the reverse, there is evidently need for discrimination. 

It is interesting to note that a Petrol-air Gas Association 
has recently been formed in London, and no doulbt its influence 
will be beneficial in promoting a more uniform standard of 
quality in the machines available. 


Acetylene Lighting. 


Acetylene has now become quite a familiar method of light¬ 
ing, and many early diflSculties against which it had to contend 
have been removed. 

Acetylene gas was known to Sir Humphrey Davy as far back 
as 1836. Subsequently, in 1866, Berthelot, the great French 
chemist, interested himself in the subject. But it was not until 
about 1892, when Moissan described the manufacture of calcium 
carbide from a mixture of lime and carbon in the electric furnace, 
that acetylene came to be made on a practical scale. The 
discovery of the electro-chemical production of carbide was made 
practically simultaneously by Thomas Wilson in the United 
States and work in the same direction was canned out by the 
late Mr Worth in this country. 

The change that takes place in the electric furnace may be 
approximately represented thus:— 


CaO + -'30 

Lime. Carbon. 


CaC.2 ■+ CO. 
Oalcium Carbon 

Carbide. Monoxide. 


Acetylene, as is well known, is generated immediately water 
is brought in contact with calcium i carbide according to the 
following relation:— 


C£iC 2 “i~ 
Calcium 
Carbide. 


H2O 

Water. 


CaO -f Co Ho. 

Lime. Acetylene. 


Curiously enough, water, besides being necessary for its 
decomposition, is also indirectly responsible for the making of 
carbide. For the manufacture of carbide in large quantities 
demands cheap electrical energy, and is therefore most 
readily undertaken in countries where cheap water-power 
is available. 

After the discoveries alluded to above, acetylene gas soon 
came to be known and used to some extent. But many early 
defects were only overcome by dogged perseverance. The gas 
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could not at first be obtained in a state of purity. The impurities 
contained were apt to cause the formation of a light “ haze ” or 
mist, and this effect was at one time quite a usual phenomenon 
in rooms in which acetylene was burned. Moreover, the range 
of mixtures with air over which explosion is possible is a wide 
one in the case of acetylene, and in the early forms of generating 
plant sufficient care was not always taken to avoid these 
conditions. 

At the present time careful purification has removed these 
defects. It is now recognised as an essential feature that the 
generator should be kept cool, thus avoiding the tendency 
towards polymerisation. To-day it is possible to burn acetylene 
safely and without smell. Indeed it is said that the gas might 
be rendered absolutely odourless were it not that this might be 
a source of danger, owing to the fact that a leak might escape 
detection in its early stages. 

Generating A])paratns .—To attempt any detailed description 
of acetylene generators would be without the scope of this work, 
and readers may be referred to several able treatises on the 
subject.^ 

Generators may be divided into two classes, “carbide to 
water ” or “ water to carbide ”; these groups may be further 
subdivided into automatic and non-automatic. 

At the present time many different types of generators 
are in use. In general, the application of water to carbide is 
preferred, especially in the case of automatic apparatus, mainly 
because the admission of water is so easy to control. Many 
small portable lamps and headlights for cycles and motor 
cars, etc., come under this heading. Automatic plants are 
now preferred for sustained lighting on a large scale; the 
water to carbide method is almost invariably used with 
this type of plant, owing to the certainty of action and to 
recent improvements in methods of purification. 

An acetylene plant consists of the following constituent 
parts:— 

(1) TJie Ge'fLerciior proper contains the carbide, and is divided into 
compartments in such a way that the charge in one compartment is 
exhausted before water is admitted to the next. In this way it is easy 


^ Acetylene, its Generation and Use, by F. H. Leeds and ^. J. A. Butterfield ; 
Das Acetylen,\)j J- H. Vogel; Annuaire International de VAcetylene, R. Granjon 
and B. Rosenberg. 
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to ascertain on inspection how much gas is still obtainable. In modern 
installations it is customary to provide two dujdicate generators, either 
of which can be put into action by merely turning a tap. In this way 



Fig. 54.—Au “Imperial” acetylene 
generator, general view. 

(4) The Gasholder serves to collect 
the washer from the generator. Besides 


it is possible in an emergency 
to continue supplying gas from 
one generator while the other is 
being attended to and recharged. 

(2) The Washer^ wdiich con¬ 
sists essentially of a piece of 
apparatus, forming as a rule the 
lower part of the generator, 
through whicli the gas is caused 
to pass on its way to the gas¬ 
holder, and is “scrubbed'" and 
partially purified in doing so. 

(3) The Water-supply Tank, 
containing the water fed to the 
carbide. This is automatically 
controlled by the aid of a piston 
actuated by a projection in the 
gasholder, which, in its descent, 
is automatically caused to admit 
more water as the supply of gas 
begins to get exhausted, or by any 
other appropriate mechanical 
device. 

the gas when it comes through 
storing the gas and cooling it 



Fig. 54a.—A n “Imperial” acetylene generator, sectional view. 


after its treatment by water in the washer, the gasholder serves to 
regulate the pressure of the gas supplied to the house. 

(5) The Diner and Purifier is placed between the gasholder and the 
pipes, and serves to dry and thoroughly remove the last traces of phos¬ 
phorated hydrogen and other impurities that may still remain in the 
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gas after leaving the gasholder. After passing through this apparatus 
the acetylene is fit for actual use. 

The general nature of a modern acetylene plant will be understood 
from figs. The principal parts are A, generator ; B, washer; C, holder; 
Dj purifier. When the plant is in action water flows from the tank (E) 
into the generator (A) through the valve (U). The acetylene produced 
passes through the washer (B) into the bell at C, causing it to rise. 

When the holder is about half full the control tap is automatically 
turned off and no more gas generated. As the gas is used up the bell 
falls and turns on the tap again, so that gas is generated once more. 
This automatic action continues until the carbide is exhausted. Mean¬ 
time the gas stored in the holder passes out into the purifier (D) prelim¬ 
inary to consumption. 

It will be observed that two ‘Hwin’’ generators are shown. If 
necessary one of these can be charged while the other is still in operation. 
One of the taps (W) would then be closed, putting this corresponding 
generator out of action. The cover of the generator would then be 
removed, the sludge run off through the cock (G^ and the interior cleaned 
out, and a fresh charge of carbide inserted. The drain pipes (S, S, S) 
serve to run off any accumulated water. 

An additional modern development worthy of mention is the 
use of briquettes, which are composed of granular carbide com¬ 
pressed into cakes and covered with some inactive binding 
material. It is claimed for such briquettes that they only evolve 
acetylene when in actual contact with water, and when with¬ 
drawn immediately cease to do so. They are therefore useful in 
avoiding the tendency to ‘‘after-gassing’’ {i.e. the gradual 
liberation of gas after the generator has been turned off). 

In addition they are said to be non-hydroscopic, and therefore 
do not require to be stored in sealed tins to avoid deterioration, 
as is the case with, ordinary carbide. This special granular 
carbide is conveniently used for motor-car headlights, portable 
table-lamps, and other small generators of the non-automatic 
type; it is, however, naturally somewhat more expensive than 
the ordinary variety. 

The piping necessary for acetylene gas will usually be 
considerably smaller than that required for coal-gas. Consumers 
may be advised to secure the very best workmanship in the 
entire installation. Acetylene, like petrol-air gas, is used to a 
great extent in remote situations, where expert assistance is not 
readily available. A cheap and inferior installation may be a 
constant source of trouble and annoyance. Many reputable 
firms will undertake to execute any repairs wdthin a given 
period after installation, thus making themselves responsible for 
the plant being in good order. 
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Burners .—An interesting comparison may be drawn between 
the burners used for petrol-air gas and acetylene respectively. 
For petrol-air gas much larger burner apertures must be used 
than in the case or coal-gas. For acetylene gas the exact con¬ 
trary is the case. Owing to its high illuminating power the 
aperture in the burners must be exceedingly small, and this 
proved a difficulty in the earl}^ stages of acetylene lighting. The 
burners readily became stopped up and required constant 
cleaning. 

This sooting effect was due largely to impurities in the 
gas, as well as imperfect design of the burner. The introduction 
of steatite in place of metal was a great improvement. Modern 
types of burners should last for years. The form most usually 



Fl(i. 55.—Bray Elta twin burner. Fig. 56 .—Roni burner 

(Has 2 jets impinging on one another.) (with slot). 

employed is the “ cross jet,” the two flames playing on one 
another at an angle. This arrangement is conducive to high 
temperature and improved efficiency, and is also said to assist in 
preventing sooting of the burner. On the other hand, this form 
is not always best for searchlight and projector work when the 
flame is near to polished glass surfaces. For, if one of the 
jets becomes stopped up, the flame from the other one may shoot 
out and impinge upon the glass surface, causing it to crack. 
For this class of work burners of the Roni type, consisting of a 
single fairly big slot-aperture, are therefore preferred to those 
having cross jets. Tliey are less likely to get choked up. 

The ordinary range of consumption of acetylene burners is 
from to 1 cubic foot of gas per hour, the usual pressure being 
about 4* inches. The efficiency obtainable is variously stated, but 
may be taken at about 25 to 30 candle-hours per cubic foot. (It 
should be noted that this figure presumably refers to the intensity 
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in a horizontal direction.) One may expect to obtain roughly 5 
cubic feet of gas per lb. of carbide. 

Acetylene, being buxmed as a luminous flame, has the advan¬ 
tage—somewhat exceptional in these days of incandescent 
illurninants—of being readily controllable at the tap, so that a 
wide range in candle-power can be attained. Attempts have 
been made to use the gas with incandescent burners, but it is 
doubtful whether muclr has yet been gained in this way. An 
efficiency as high as 100 c.p. per cubic foot 
is said to have been obtained, but the small 
apertures used in the burners are liable to 
become stopped and give trouble. 

The incandescent method, however, 
appears to have distiinct advantages for 
cinematograph work, when an oxy-acetylene 


Fig. 57.—New oxy-acetylene projector lamp, using 
about 7 cubic feet per lionr of a mixture of 
oxygen and acetylene. 

At a distance of 18 feet this gave over 1000 c.p., and the 
light, being concentrated over a small area, is convenient 
from an optical standpoint. 

flame can be concentrated on a small but by no means fragile 
pellet of refractory material. Mr C. Hoddle, in his recent 
paper before the Illuminating Engineering Society,^ gave his 
experiences with this new light. The disc on which the flame 
plays is only 22 mm. in diameter, and the fact of the light 
being concentrated within such a small area is naturally advan¬ 
tageous for optical work. With such a lamp, consuming 7 cubic 
feet per hour of a 50 per cent, mixture of acetylene and 
oxygen, an equivalent candle-power over 1000 was stated to 
be obtained. 

When lamps of high candle-power are desired {e.g. in light¬ 
ing railway stations) it may be necessary to employ a cluster of 
1 Ilium. E'm.y London, vol, vi., Feb, 1913, p. 67. 


Fig. 5S.—Acetylene flare 
light and generator. 
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burners each consuming \ to 1 cubic foot of acetylene. For 
emergency or spectacular lighting acetylene “ flai’es are often 
convenient. A flare consists simply of a portable generator con¬ 
nected by a large burner equipped with an approximately para¬ 
bolic reflector, so as to throw the light strongly in one direction. 
The generator, when fully charged, should supply a light for six 
hours, consuming about 12 lbs. of carbide while doing so. It is 
difficult to a-ive the value of the light from an arrangement 
of this description with any precision, but it is stated to give 
about 1000 c.p. As a rough rule for spectacular lighting, Mr 
Hoddle suggests employing about four flares for every 1000 
square feet to be illuminated. 

Dissolved Acetylene, —Very early in the history of acetylene 



FiCJ. 59. —Typicardissolved acetylene outfit (suitable for motor cars, etc.). 

attempts were made to store the gas under pressure. But con¬ 
siderable difficulty was experienced in making the process 
entirely safe. Eventually the problem was solved by the aid 
of the organic liquid acetone, which possesses the remarkable 
faculty of dissolving about 240 times its own volume of acety¬ 
lene at a pressure of 10 atmospheres and a temperature of 
15 degrees. A vessel of acetone, saturated with acetylene 
at this comparatively low and safe pressure, will therefore 
liberate 216 times its own volume when the pressure is reduced 
to the ordinary atmospheric value. 

Dissolved acetylene outfits have a number of important 
applications. They are used in connection with oxy-acetylene 
welding, for motor-car headlights, and for the illumination of 
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motor buses. In the United States they have also been used to 
some extent for train lighting. There are also possibilities for 
its use for cinematograph work in connection with the new oxy- 
acetylene incandescent projector lamp referred to above. It 
is, however, desirable that the films used with such apparatus 
should be of a non-infiaininable type. 

The convenience of dissolved acetylene for emergency light- 


Fig. 60.-”Showing portable acetylene flares in use for illuminating 
a building in course of construction. 

ing is evident. One has only to connect the cylinder and 
release the pressure. After use the cylinder can be readily 
removed to be filled again, a charged one being substituted. 
The smallest size of cylinder in general use will store about 6 
cubic feet of acetylene, the cylinder being about 1 foot long and 
4 inches in diameter. Larger cylinders containing up to 100 
cubic feet are also available. 

Sj)eci(d Uses of AceiyZme.—Acetylene is employed in much 
the same circumstances as petrol-air gas lighting, e.g. in country 
houses and remote districts where gas and electricity are not 
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available. In fact, the two illuminants are keen rivals i ^ 
field of illumination. 

There are also many special uses for acetylene, arisin>i' 
the ease with which a powerful light can be produced a f 
notice. An instance is afforded by the use of acetylene 
for night construction work. In the erection of buildiu til 
mending of roads, etc., such flares are very convenient a t ^ 
widely used. Occasions also arise when, owing to tin* 
of the regular illuminant, emergency lighting is needc# h 
here again the portable acetylene general* * 
proved its value. For example, it has 
for emergency lighting at special fetes in ch ^ ^ 
and for country fairs, and it was recently em f ^ 
at tlie Pantheon in Paris on the occasion t 
Rousseau centenary. Neither gas nor elrct ^ 
lias been led into the building, and it was ;» 
ently only at the last moment that the autli* < 
remembered that there were no arrangemen t 
artificial light. Fortunately, the situatioii 
saved by the use of acetylene flares. 

Acetylene, and other self-contained illumii; 
would seem to have special fields of utility in 
time, when troops moving by night have to * 
on their own resources for illumination. Itii’ 
flares and lamps would be valuable for fiel*I 
Fig. 61 .-— Aga pitals, tent-lighting, and for searching out 
(Dalen) sun valve. q£ battle. It miglit 

prove of use for aeroplane searchlights, where the doiiii 
factor is the amount of light (lumen-hours) available for a g 
weight of apparatus. 

But perhaps the best example of the special uses of ac«’i j 
is its employment in navigation for the lighting of bu(n 
beacons. Canada, Sweden, the United States, and other ccai i j 
having an extensive and irregular coast-line make constaii’ 
of acetylene in their mercantile marine. Canada especially 
used it very largely for the buoys on her great rivers. 1 1 
and beacons in remote situations may be charged, lighti''i i 
and left alone for months at a time and continue to fm 
their light unattended. 

Through the genius of Mr Gustav Dalen of Stockholm 
most valuable automatic'devices for controlling the light I 
these buoys have been contrived. The Dalen sun valv# * 
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example, aiitomatieally arraiii;’es For i.lH‘ lijn’lii t-o l»e iuriuslH‘(l 
daring* the iiight-tiim*, but (uitirely exl.iii< 4 ‘ui.sh(Hl (with (be 
exception ol* a small l)y-|)a,ss) during- ih(i bln^ workiuj^* 

oF tins devi(M‘ is 1)a.S(‘d on tln^ un(‘{(ua.l (‘Xpaiision ol' (avo so(.s of 
rods, one of which is (toatf^l hlack and thenh'ori^ absorbs ab 
solar radiaXioM, while tin; other is hii^bly polished a,ml latlhad.s 
it. During tin; daytinn; tlnna; is a diirenmee in tempe.raXur(‘, 
and henc(i iiumjual <;xpa.nHion in the rods; this (tlose.s (/In; va,lv<\ 



Fra. 6*i. A^a(I)al(’ii) vulvc. 

CaH uiitei'H by lueuriH of pipe nhowii at Icflrbaiul and t.hroin'li 

th<j reguJatinj^ valve, a portiini paHHing to the pilot-bmiier tlutm^h tin* 
hy-puKs (diaiinal. 

(hiH cntcriii}' the lla.slici'disdeudH the <llaphra}.';nj, wliieh then r\ertH a 
pull upon th(! nuwH'tlaed valvt; tongue, <ili«fvvn in a«!etiou, eovcidrig the- 
exit to the main bunarr. 

When th(i downwaiai pull of the diaphragm Uaiilly <lrawa the valve 
tongue away from tla^ mouth of the gan <'\il, the gan eueapea to the 
main burner, and the <linphragm r<*tuniH h» it.n lau'mal poaithm when 
all the; gas ia diacdiarged, 'I’lu? valve then reeoveni the exit und iJie ey<de 
is re[H:uted. 

'{’he rat(? of flow of gas into the. flanher in regulated by tin" valvti in 
UicadmiHsion paHHage, and the bojgth <if htndie in the diapiiragni fwhieh 
is exceedingly Ktnall) is adjUHte<l by meuim of the, aerew puHaing Ihnmgli 
the centre of the diaphragm. 


leavin^^ ordy the simdl hy-pass Imniin^. Durin^^ the ni;^dd-, 
however, the tcmpcjraiiin; of Ifoili sets of rods nmuiins (Jm sanir, 
and under these conditions the li^ht is k(;pt on. NnXundly' (Jiis 
arrangenient enabkhs a very suhstanibil saving in ^*a.s i.a Ip* 
made and (;xtends the period ol tiim; Ixd'on; rocharf^in<^’ is 
necessary. 

Another ingenious automatic device dftpfuids on (he flow of 
gas into a measured vessel. At a c<;rtain pr<;ssurc all gas cxfa‘p(. 
that ilowing through tlie by-pass is c.ui, (dh, hut is rca.dmitfcd 
after a certain interval. An aut<jinati<t flashing light is ilius 
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obtained, and the periods of brightness and darkness can be 
readily adjusted. This enables a considerable saving of gas to 
be made. For instance, a flash of a duration of one-third of a 
second every third second would lead to a saving of 90 pei cent. 
Yet the value of the light for signalling purposes would not 
be impaired thereby. It is well known that an intermittent 
light, besides being readily identified by the period of the 
flashes, can frequently be seen at a further distance than a 
steady one. 

Experiments with these ingenious flashing acetylene lights 
have been made on the Swedish State railways. Apart from 
the natural advantages of acetylene for signal lighting, it is 
claimed that the flashing method is a valuable additional means 
of distinction on the complicated multiple lines, where all the 
available colours have already been utilised. For example, tlie 
main-line signals may be readily distinguished by tlie tact of 
their flashing, while the others are burning continuously; it is 
claimed that for high-speed traffic this is often a better means 
of distinction than difference in colour would be. 

Quite recently the Road Board have been experimenting in 
London with flashing signs of this kind. It has been suggested 
that they might advantageously be used to indicate crossings, 
obstructions in the roadway, sudden turns, etc., and would liave 
the merit of being readily visible by night. The use of acety¬ 
lene for illuminating sign-posts has also been debated. For 
country roads some form of self-contained illuminant is of 
course desirable, and the acetylene equipment would probably 
only require renewal at intervals of a few weeks. '^riie main¬ 
tenance of such signals could doubtless be attended by tlie 
R.A.C. scouts who already patrol the roads in the respective 
districts. 

In 1912 Gustav Dalen was awarded a Nobel prize in 
recognition of his work in connection with maritime signals. 
It is sad to relate that an accident has since deprived him of 
his eyesight; that light is now withheld from one whose life- 
work consisted in giving light to others. 



CHAPTER V. 


ILLUMINATION AND THE EYE. 

Construction of the Human Eye—Analogy with a Camera and Photographic Plate— 
Aniount of Illumination necessary to see Detail, and to perceive Light and 
Shade ^ Glare ” and Violent Contrast, and their Avoidance—Intrinsic Brilliancy 
of Illurainants—Weber’s Rules for avoiding Glare—Reflection from Shiny Paper 
Efiect of Colour on Acuteness of Vision—Physiological Effects of Coloured 
Liglxt—Influence of Invisible Radiation—Ultra-Violet Rays—Light and General 
Hygiene—Conclusion. 

In previous chapters we have considered the existing methods 
of producing liglit by means of gas, oil, acetylene, electricity, etc. 
On modern illuminants, as we have seen, a great deal of skill 
and ingenuity has been expended and remarkable advances have 
been made. But it is a little curious to observe how little con¬ 
sideration, relatively, lias been paid to the effect on the eye o£ 
the light we have been at such pains to produce. 

For, after all, it is through the eye that all our impressions 
on illumination are received. A method of lighting which 
strikes tlic eye as distasteful and unpleasant will always be 
considered unsatisfactory, however efficient as regards mere 
creation of brightness and economy in energy consumption it 
may be. In short, it is to the eye that the ultimate appeal in 
illuminating engineering must always be made. 

The Construction of the Eye. 

Seeing that the behaviour of the eye is so important in light¬ 
ing matters, it may be well to give a brief sketch of its construc¬ 
tion. An analogy has often been drawn between the action of 
the eye and that of a photographic camera. In both cases we 
have two distinct appliances to consider, the optical system by 
which the light is collected and directed, and the sensitive 
surface on which the image is received and the impressions 
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recorded; only in the case of the eye both these appliances are 
of a much more delicate and complicated natured 


Fig. 63 will perhaps serve to show in section the general nature of 
tlie eye. The light entering it passes first tlirougli a transparent curved 
surface known as the cornea, 0. It must then pass tbrougli a series of 
three transparent refracting elements, Lp and Lg. Of these, Lg is 
known as the crystalline lens, and is composed of transparent horny 
material. On either side of it are refracting media of a less solid nature. 
Jj^ is an anterior cliamber filled with transparent aqueous material, Lg a 
chamher filled with gelatinous material, also transparent. These three 
media together form a complex lens system whose function it is to form 

an image on the sensitive 
layer, the retina, at the back 
of the eye. The construc¬ 
tion of these retinal layers 
is extremely complex, and 
readers who desire fuller 
particulars may he recom¬ 
mended to study one of 
the many available physio¬ 
logical treatises on the eye. 
One of the most interesting 
features is the layer of 
minute light - percipient 
organs known as the rods 
and cones. These terminate 
in a series of delicate fibres 
and cells hv which the 
Y. Yellow spot. return proper is broaglifc 
into connection with the 
nervous system. In among the rods (and also, according to some 
authorities, among the cones) there flows a pigment known as the visual 
purple. This is bleached by light, and evidently plays an important 
part in responding pliotochemically to the luminous image received on 
the retina, creating the impression which is ultimately telegraphed to 
the brain. 



Fig. 63.—Diagram of the eye. 

O. Optic nerve and “blind spot.” Lo, Crj'stalline lens. 
0. Cornea. 

11, Iris diaphragm. 

Li, Aqueous humoiii*. 


It will he seen that the purely optical system of the eye is 
of a complicated nature. It has the additional advantage 
over the camera lens of being adjustable, so that it can focus 
both near and distant objects. This is accomplished by the 
ciliary muscles attached to the lens, the tension of which can be 
increased or relaxed, so that the lens assumes a thinner or more 
bulgy form according as its focus requires to he lengthened or 
shortened. This effort is termed accommodation. The ordinary 

^ See also '‘The Physiological Aspects of Illuminating Engineering,” by 
Dr P. W. Cobb, Lecture.^ on Illuminating Eoigineering^ vol. ii. p. 527, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, 1911. 
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, besides being able to see distant objects clearly, can also 
ust itself so as to obtain a clear image of objects at distances 
less than about 10 inches—by means of a temporary severe 
'I’t sometimes for even smaller distances. Some people, liow- 
r, are unable to make the effort required to focus near objects, 
L are then said to be “long-sighted,” a condition commonly 
b with in old age. Others can see near objects clearly, but are 
ible to distinguish distant ones, and they are then said to be 
Lort-sighted.” There are other lens defects, such as astigrna- 
n, which interfere with clear definition of the retinal image, 
o these we need not enter, but it will be readily understood 
jt any continuous strain imposed on the eye by poor illumina- 
Q is detrimental. For example, if the illumination on the 
je of a book is insufficient there is a tendency to bring the 
nt nearer and nearer to the eyes in the effort to make out 
i letters, and this constant near work naturally tends in 
irse of time to produce short sight. In the same way it will 
understood that exposure of the delicate retinal surfaces to 
:y bright lights may also be prejudicial. 

In front of the crystalline lens L.^ there is another piece of 
paratus which serves to make the analogy with the camera 
11 more complete. This is the iris diaphragm, I, which covers 
great part of the lens, so that only the central portion, the 
pil, is commonly utilised. The iris thus resembles the stop 
ed with a camera lens, but here again we find that it differs 
)m the photographic apparatus in being automatic. The 
rphragm can adjust itself to the light, leaving a larger or 
laller central aperture according to circumstances. There 
e many different conditions which affect the size of the pupil, 
is different in various individuals, according to the state of 
eir health and according to the kind of work which the eye is 
fled upon to perform. But from our standpoint the most im- 
)rtant function of the iris is to shield the eye against excess of 
yht. The effect of coming from a dark room into bright 
LiTOundings is to cause an immediate contraction, of the pupil, 
Lus cutting down the amount of light entering the eye and 
.ving the retina time to adjust itself* to the new conditions, 
he most striking quality of the eye, indeed, is its power of 
Japtation, and in illuminating engineering our aim must be to 
low time for these processes to take place; we must avoid 
iolent contrasts and fluctuations, which are outside its range of 
rljustment and therefore give rise to discomfort and fatigue. 
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There are two points on the retina which deserve mention. 
At 0 there is an opening in the layer through which the optic 
nerve passes, and it appears that the eye is incapable o£ seeing 
an image which is received at this point. It is therefore called 
the “ blind spot.” 

The other thing of interest is a small depression at Y, termed 
the macula lutea or yellow spot. At this particular point 
the acuteness of vision is a maximum, and it has been suggested 
that this is due to the fact that on the yellow spot there are 
mainly cones and comparatively few rods; while at its very 
centre, the fovea centralis, there are only cones, which are also 
exceptionally small and fine. As we approach the more remote 
part of the retina, on the other hand, we find that the number 
of cones in comparison with rods becomes smaller, while at the 
extreme periphery there are only rods and no cones. 

As mentioned previously, many curious facts have been 
observed regarding the behaviour of these organs, which appear 
to play an important part in accounting for the peculiarities of 
the eye at high and low illuminations. It was formerly assumed 
that the cones were responsible for vision under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, and that vision in very weak light was carried on 
exclusively by the rods. According to the latest theories, 
however, it appears that the cones are always the light-percipient 
organs, and that the rods have merely a secondary function of 
distributing the visual purple. 

In any case there can be no doubt but tliat the condition 
of the eye when it has been exposed for a long time to darkness 
or feeble illumination is very different from what it is when 
subjected to bright light. The dark-adapted ” eye apparently 
sees colours in a difierent way, and common experience teaches 
that it is vastly more sensitive. When we emerge from briglit 
sunlight into deep shadow our eyes are at first unable to make 
out the surrounding objects at all. In course of time they 
become clearer, but this process of adaptation to environment 
may require a considerable time to be complete. In the same 
way, when one returns to bright surroundings the glare is ah 
first intolerable, but eventually, as one becomes used to the new 
range of brightness, the eye becomes “light-adapted,” and one 
is no longer dazzled. On the other hand, it will be readily 
understood that it is possible to have objects of such exceeding 
brightness that the eye cannot, within a reasonable period of 
time, adjust itself and accordingly suffers. There is reason to 
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suppose that the daylight-adapted eye is in a very different 
state from the eye experiencing the relatively low order of 
illumination met with by artificial light. This may explain 
some of the apparent anomalies in our impressions of daylight. 

The process of adaptation is accomplished partly bv the aid 
of the iris diaphragm, which quickly closes when the eye is 
exposed to a bright light and opens in darkness, thus varying 
the amount of light admitted to the retina. But a great part 
of the process of adaptation takes place in the retina itself, and 
proceeds more slowly. The change is accompanied by move¬ 
ments of the visual purple. In the dark-adapted eye the pigment 
is allowed to spread all over the retina, in the light-adapted eye 
it retreats from the extremities of the rods away from the light. 

The Amount of Light necessary in order to see Detail .— 
Yet, while it is doubtless true that when the eye is allowed to 
adapt itself to a feeble light its power of perceiving detail is 
substantially increased, it is of course a matter of common 
experience that a certain amount of light is in practice necessary 
in order to see objects clearly. The amount necessary will 
depend to some extent on the state of the eye. But it appears 
possible to state an order of illumination when the eye has 
become apparently more or less saturated,” so that any further 
increase in illumination produces relatively little effect. 

One of our first and most important problems as lighting 
engineers should therefore be to establish some form of 
standard for the amount of illumination required by the eye in 
daily life. Experience shows that some kinds of work require 
more light than others. A higher illumination is needed for 
very fine sewing than for reading large type. But a first 
approximation may be derived from the recorded investigations 
of physiologists on the variation of acuteness of vision with 
increasing illumination. 

Our ability to see things seems to depend on two distinct 
factors. There is, firstly, the perception of form. Clearly the 
sharpness of printed letters will depend on the perfection of 
the optical system of the observer’s eye. No amount of light 
would enable a person to see an object clearly if his eye lens 
could not be so adjusted as to bring it into focus. An extremely 
short-sighted person, for example, cannot as a rule be helped 
out of his diflSlculty by very brightly illuminating the object 
examined. On the other hand, the average person requires 
under normal conditions a certain amount of light to read type 
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clearly, and once this value is attained a further increase of 
illumination is of little service. 

Secondly, there is the perception of light and shade. If an 
object were of exactly the same colour and brightness as its 
surroundings it would be indistinguishable from them (a fact 
which, as is well known, is unconsciously utilised .,by those 
animals whose colour eventually comes to resemble that of 
surrounding objects so as to make detection of their presence 
difficult). The percentage change in tone which can be detected 
by the human eye (known as Fechner’s fraction) varies 
according to the individual and the order of illumination. It 
appears that under favourable conditions a difference of less 
than per cent, should be perceptible. Tscherning, however, 
mentions a case of a man who could barely detect 10 per cent., 
and found it difficult to see his way about. 

Thirdly, there is the complicated question of the perception 
of colour. In this respect individuals differ very greatly, and 
something will be said on this point in a later chapter. For 
the moment the point we desire to emphasise is that this faculty, 
like the two referred to above, demands for its proper exercise 
a certain amount of illumination. 

The explanation of the curious changes in colour-vision which 
occur with diminishing illumination is still a matter of dispute 
among authorities. It may be mentioned, however, that in 
fading light some colours persist longer than others. With a 
very feeble illumination blues and greens still appear luminous 
when a bright red has become jet-black. (This effect may be 
excellently observed by watching the changes in appearance 
of a bed of geraniums fringed with grass while the daylight 
is gradually fading.) Ultimately in a very weak light the eye 
loses all power of perceiving colours. Everything appears an 
uncanny grey. It is true that Professor Burch has found that 
after waiting sufficiently long in a dark room the power of 
seeing colours by feeble light appears to return to some extent. 
But the process is appai-ently a very slow one.^ 

There are on record quite a number of independent researches 
illustrating the connection between illumination and acuteness 
of vision. The effect of light on the perception of form (reading 
fine print, etc.) was studied exhaustively by Uthoff* in Germany.^ 

^ Proc. Roy. Soc. London., 1905. 

2 Graefe’s Archiv, xxxii. 171; xxxvi. 33. Helmholtz, Ilandhuch der phy^. 
Optik, p. 426. 
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A more recent set o£ practical investigations has been made 
by Laporte and Broca.^ Various standard sizes of type were 
illuminated by modern illuminants, and the authors determined 
the variety of type that could just be read by a specified 
illumination. 

In fig. 64 we reproduce a curve based on these data, connect¬ 
ing the acuteness of vision and the illumination in foot-candles. 
It will be seen that soon after the illumination falls to less than 
half a foot-candle a most rapid diminution in our power to per¬ 
ceive detail occurs. On the other hand, once we arrive at about 
2 to 4 foot-candles we find that the increase in illumination 
afterwards produces only a small increase in acuteness of vision. 
Laporte and Broca therefore agree with other authorities in 
suggesting that for reading average type an illumination of not 
less than 3 to 4 foot-candles (approx. 30 to 40 lux) is necessary. 

The classic researches on the perception of light and shade 
are those of Koenig and Brodhun, who determined the percentage 
change in brightness detectable by the eye for a very wide range 
of illumination and for white, blue, and red light.- For the sake 
of comparison we reproduce part of their curve in fig. 65, and 
it will be at once evident how broadly similar it is to that shown 
in fig. 64. 

Many other tests have been carried out on this point. For 
example, the results of some experiments carried out with a 
Lummer Brodhun photometer on an ordinary bench was 
described by one of the writers^ before the Illuminating 
Engineering Society in 1910, and led to substantially the same 
results. From these and many other researches we shall prob¬ 
ably not be far wrong in concluding that as far as ordinary 
vision is concerned the eye has arrived at a fairly stable condition 
when an illumination of 3 to 4 foot-candles is provided. There 
are, nevertheless, instances of fine work in which minute detail 
or objects of almost exactly the same tone have to be dis¬ 
tinguished, or surfaces used which are dark in texture, where 
an extra strong illumination would be desirable. 

There do not appear to be on record many experiments 
deliberately designed to test the connection between the power 
of detecting fine shades of colour and the illumination. It would 
be rather difiicult to express this in quantitative form. There 

^ Bull, de la Soc. Lit. cles Blectricieyis, June 1908. 

2 Sitz. AJcad. zu Berlin, 1888, p. 917. 

Ilium. Eng., London, vol. iii., 1910, p. 237, 
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are, however, researches on colour-photometry which sliow pretty 
clearly that the “ Purkinje effect ” and other oddities of colour- 
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Fig. 64. —Curves showing how acuteness of vision in various individuals 
is affected by increased illumination (Laporte and Broca). 


vision become accentuated- at weak illuminations,^ and that a 
fairly stable state of things would in general be arrived at when 
an illumination of 3 to 4 foot-candles was provided. 



Illumination in foot-candles. 


Fig. 65 .—Curve comiectmg the “power of perceiving light and shade” with 

the illumination (Koenig and Brodlmn). Under favourable circumstances the oyo 

can detect a change in brightness of less than one per cent. ( i.e, > 10o\ 

\ dl j 


This value therefore furnishes a rough estimate of the 
minimum illumination required by the eye for its normal 
functions, although still higher illuminations might often be 

1 See, for example, Dow, Proc. Phys. Soc., Loudon, vol. xxii. p. 60. 
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profitably employed. Koenig and Brodhun have shown that 
with illuminations of some thousands of foot-candles an effect 
of dazzle may be produced which leads to a diminution in 
acuteness of vision. 

Eooposure of the Eye to Violent Contrast and G/are.”—In 
what has been said above we have considered the first important 
requirement of the eye—sufficiency of illumination. We now 
pass on to an equally vital point—avoidance of excess of light. 

In describing the structure of the eye it was pointed out how 
marvellously it is adapted to accommodate itself to changes in 
brightness. It is possible for men to endure the glare of the 
sun in the tropics on the one hand, and the gloom of the coal¬ 
mine on the other. But the transition from one set of conditions 
to the other must be gradual and not abrupt, for the process of 
adaptation requires time. 

In ligliting, violent contrasts should almost always be avoided. 
The result of seeing something very bright immediately after 
something relatively dark (successive contrast) may be very 
discomforting to the eye. Everyone is familiar with the sensa¬ 
tion of shock experienced on stepping from a dark room into 
the bright sunlight, or even an interior brilliantly illuminated 
by artificial means. Some minutes elapse before the eye can 
become accustomed to the new surroundings, and the constant 
repetition of the experience would be very fatiguing. It is for 
this reason that a fluctuating or flickering light is so intolerable 
for reading. The nerves controlling the pupil aperture and the 
retina of the eye are constantly endeavouring to f^l in with the 
changing conditions and failing to do so. In the same way 
Dr Bell ^ has suggested that the method of lighting shown in 
fig. 66 should never be practised. 

When the table or desk is brightly illuminated, and the 
remainder of the room is left in dense shadow, the eye undergoes 
a process of sudden adaptation every time the gaze is trans¬ 
ferred from the bright paper to the more sombre surroundings. 
To many people reading in a room so lighted is very wearisome. 
On the other hand, one is inclined to suppose that it would not 
be desirable to go to the other extreme, and to aim at a monot¬ 
onous even brightness. The best plan would probably be to 
distribute the highest illumination on the table for the work, 
but also to provide a moderate value all over the room. 

1 “ The Physiological Basis of Illumination,” Proc. Am. Acad, of Arts and 
Sciences, Sept. 1907, vol. xliii. Na. 4.. 
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So far we have spoken of successive contrast. But the eye 
is also troubled by excessive “ simultaneous contrast,” i.e. when 
““several objects of widely different brightness are visible at the 
same time. Moreover, there are many objects, such as the 
naked arc light, which are probably too bright to be looked 
at continuously, whatever their surroundings may be. Many 
instances have been recorded of severe inflammation of the eyes 
following incautious exposure to powerful illuminants at close 
quarters, and it is well known that the glare of the sun reflected 



Fig. 66.—Example of excessive contrast in desk lighting. 


from the sea, from snow, or even from the white road may have 
a similar effect. 

This leads us to refer to the discussion which took place 
about two years ago before the Illuminating Engineering Society 
(London) on the subject of Glare.” ^ This term is perhaps a 
little difficult to define precisely, but is now almost invariably 
used to describe conditions of excessive brilliancy such as are 
trying to the eye. 

The glaring effect in artificial lighting is almost always con¬ 
nected with the exposure to the eye of bright unscreened sources 
of light. The primary object of light is to illuminate our 
surroundings, to enable us to see the page of a book, a picture, 
the walls of a room, etc., and the brightness of such compara¬ 
tively mildly illuminated surface is well within the range of 
adaptation of the eye. The sensation of glare is experienced 
when one sees at close quarters the intensely bright surface of 
1 Rlum. Eng.., London, vol. iii., 1910, pp. 99-130, 169-190, 
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the illuminant itself. Everyone is aware that it is injudicious 
(and indeed for most people impossible) to do more than glance 
at the sun. Nature has therefore provided our eyes with the 
shelter of the brow and lashes, and under ordinary circum¬ 
stances these tiompletely screen the eyes from the direct rays. 
Yet in lighting rooms artificially people not infrequently place 
unscreened brilliant illuminants in such positions that it is 
difficult for the eye to escape them. The result is a sense of 
weariness and fatigue. It must be remembered that the percep¬ 
tion of such objects takes place through the formation of an 
intensely bright image on the retina. The effort of the retina 
and the photochemical pigment to accommodate themselves to 
this extreme local brilliancy is very severe, sometimes impossible. 
Prof. Burch has mentioned that in the course of some experi¬ 
ments on colour he deliberately focussed coloured light on his 
eye, rendering it temporarily colour-blind. The scientific experi¬ 
ence was doubtless valuable, but the result was that for years 
afterwards there were certain exhausted regions of the retinai 
which led to grey patches in the field of vision. By prolonged 
exposure to intensely bright lights at close quarters permanent 
injury to the retina may be done, and when once the range of 
normal adaptabion has been passed recuperation is often very 
slow. Fortunately, extreme cases of this kind are not common. 
But the reader can easily satisfy himself as to the existence of 
transient but highly inconvenient dazzle caused by unshaded 
and carelessly placed lamps. If the eyes are directed for a 
short time towards the unscreened filament of an incandescent 
lamp and then turned towards a dark background, a distinct 
'' after-image ’’ can often be seen. This frequently changes 
colour and becomes gradually fainter as the process of retinal 
recuperation takes place, but if the observer goes into a dark 
room the image can be seen for much longer. According to. 
Prof. Burch, it is only after waiting for several hours in com¬ 
plete darkness that all traces of dazzle disappear. 

The question therefore arises, what ought the limiting 
brightness of objects in an ordinary artificially lighted room 
to be ? This is a somewhat complex question. It may perhaps 
be well at this stage to give a table of the “ intrinsic brilliancy ” 
of various objects Some of these figures are the results of 
actual measurements by the authors, others are taken from the 
published tables of authorities on this subject. It is now 
generally recognised that the chief factor in giving rise to an 
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impression of glare is not so much the total amount of light 
given by a source, as the manner in which this light is concen¬ 
trated over a small area. For example, if 50 c.p. were spread 
over 1 square foot, the retina would probably find little 
difficulty in adapting itself to this order of brilliancy; but when 
this same amount of light is concentrated over the small 
dimensions of a metallic filament, the image formed on the 
retina appears painfully bright. The degree of concentration 
of the light is conveniently expressed as the candles divided 
by the area of radiating surface of the source, and this 
quantity is termed intrinsic brilliancy. 


Table I.—Intrinsic Brilliancy of Various Illuminants. 


Source. 

Candles. 

Superficial 
Area. * 

Intrinsic 

Brilliancy. 

Pine splinter .... 

5 

Sq. Inches. 

4 

Candles per sq. inch. 
1*2 

Roman oil lamp .... 

0-8 

0*2 

0*4 

Candle. 

1 

0‘4 

2*5 

Rape oil lamp .... 

1-10 

0-2-2 

5 

Petroleum. 

5-15 

1-3 

6 

Gas, flat flame .... 

5-25 

2-5 

2-5 

Argand. 

30 

4 

7*5 

Acetylene. 

25 

1-2 

10-25 

Gas, (incandescent): 




Low pressure .... 

10-80 

1-3 

10-30 

High pressure .... 

100-1600 

2-5 

50-300 

Electric incandescent ; 




Carbon fllament 

16 

0-04 

400 

Metal „ ... 

32 

0-04 

800 

Electric arc lamp (naked) . 



20,000 (approx.) 

Holopbane globe surrounding 



0-5-1-0 

metal-fllament lamp (av.). 




Dense opal globe surrounding 



0-1-0-5 

meial-filament lanqD. 



Heavy silk shades, Chinese 



0-01-0-2 

lanterns, etc-., covering small 
incandescent lamps, candles, 
etc. 



Average brightness of sky 

1 


2-5 


* Apparent area calculated in direction of maximum candle-power. The figures given in this 
table are naturally only approximate. 


It will at once be seen how vastly the intrinsic brilliancy 
of many modern illuminants exceeds that of tlie older sources 
of light, the flat-flame gas-burner, the oil lamp, and the candle. 
Some authorities, arguing that the candle-flame has about the 
highest intrinsic brilliancy (about 2^ c.p. per square incli) to 
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be observed with comfort at close quarters, have suggested that 
all sources used in this way should be so screened that their 
brightness does not exceed this value. Curiously enough, the 
average intrinsic brilliancy of the sky is about the same. Now, 
under average climatic conditions the white sky is about the 
most brilliant surface which is seen constantly, and presumably 
our eyes have developed to this limit. This, therefore, suggests 
another reasonable ground for fixing the minimum permissible 
intrinsic brilliancy near 2 to 3 c.p. per square inch. 

It does not seem a very difficult matter to keep the intrinsic 
brilliancy of sources exposed in the direct range of vision down 
to this value. The brightness of an opal shade completely 
screening an electric glow-lamp, for example, will usually be 
found to be in the neighbourhood of OT to 0*5 c.p. per square 
inch only. Some writers have suggested that 2 to 3 c.p. per square 
inch is still excessive, and that in small rooms a limit of Ol c.p. 
per square inch is really necessary. 

But it is quite clear that caution is needed in imposing 
limits of this kind. Conditions which are offensive and glaring 
to some eyes are apparently not so to others. We must also 
bear in mind the effect of adaptation of the eye. Even a 
lighted match will appear glaring to a person suddenly waking 
in the night. Again, a lamp which would seem insufferably 
bright at one’s elbow may be quite inoffensive when it is 
hune: near the ceilins^ of a large room. The nature of the 

to too 

background to the bright source is important. An unscreened 
filament, seen against a dark wall or curtain, seems distinctly 
more trying than when its background consists of a white 
diffusing material. 

In the case of lamps placed at one’s elbow it is usually 
advisable to use an opaque shade, which throws as much light 
as possible on the object illuminated, but completely conceals 
the source itself from the eye. But in many cases, particularly 
in a large room where the lamps are hung high up near the ceil¬ 
ing, the exposure of the mantle or filament occasions much less 
inconvenience; the brow shades the eye from the direct rays 
of light, just as it protects them from the sun. It should, 
however, be remembered that in most cases the use of a reflector 
is economical, quite apart from its function of screening the 
illuminant from the eye, because it serves to direct most of the 
light downwards, where it is chiefly needed. 

One of the most definite series of rules drafted for the 
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avoidance of glare is that proposed by Prof. L. Weber of Kiel.^ 
As an illustration of the general precautions to bo aimed at they 
are instructive, hut it will naturally be understood that even 
these rules cannot be applied rigidly to all circumstance,s. 
According to Prof. Weber an installation may be “glaring”— • 

{a) If the ratio of the intrinsic brilliancy of the source of light to that 
of the illuminated surroundings exceeds a certain limit. This ratio sliould 
not exceed a value of about 100- 

{b) If the absolute intrinsic brilliancy of the source exceeds a 
certain value. The brilliancy of the open candle-flame (about 2^ c.p. 
per square inch) might be taken as the safe limit. 

{c) If the angle between the direction of vision of the eye when 
applied to the work it is called upon to do {e.g. when gazing at a desk, 
blackboard, or diagram on the wall, etc.) and the line from the eye to 
the source of light is too small. This minimum angle iniglit ].)e pro¬ 
visionally assumed to 1)6 30*"- 

{d) When the extent (ai)parent area) of the illuminating ])ody is 
too large. The source should not subtend an angle of less than 5® at 
the e^^e. 

In considering glare one may naturally allow more latitude 
in some cases than in others. For example, in a school or a 
library one would naturally take special precautions to avoid 
anything liable to distress the eyes. It is not too much to say 
that in these cases no bare mantle or filament should be visible 
to readers or scholars. On the other hand, in a restaurant, while 
discouraging the offensive and vulgar display of a multitude of 
bare lamps, one must remember that a certain amount of mild 
sparkle may sometimes be desirable. The same, of course, 
applies to street decorations, although even here the finest 
effects are secured by exercising a certain restraint. In shop 
lighting a distinction should be drawn between the uses of 
bright lights for advertisement and for window lighting. In 
many cases bright outside lamps are insisted on, and the best 
that can be done is to secure their arrangement at such a height 
as to achieve their spectacular purpose without dazzling those 
who wish to see into the windows. But it will be found that 
in the highest class of shops, methods of lighting by concealed 
sources, similar to those used on the stage, are superseding mere 
brilliance. In almost any lighting problem a good rule to follow 
is light on the object, not on the eye.’’ 

There are some other effects which are sometimes included 
under the heading of glare. Dr Ettles has referred to the effect 

^ Ilkim. Eng., London, voL iii, 1910, p. 116. 
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of light entering the eye and undergoing reflection to and fro 
by the various optical surfaces. This tends to produce a luminous 
mist, which is superimposed over the main image and thus inter¬ 
feres with its sharpness. The effect appears to be accentuated 
when the eye looks at an excessively bright object; it may 
perhaps help to explain the great inconvenience of being able 
to see a light '' out of the tail of the eye ” at the same time as 
one is trying to read a photometer. According to Stockhausen, 
the presence of ultra-violet rays in an illuminant tends to produce 
fluorescence of the eye lens, and this again gives the impression 
of a luminous haze, which interferes with the clearness of vision. 

Another form of glare is produced by direct reflection from 
shiny paper. Some of the highly glazed paper used for 
art printing is particularly trying, and in children’s books, 
particularly, a matt variety of paper is to be preferred. At 
present, unfortunately,'' art ” paper is regarded as essential for the 
very best reproduction of fine half-tone blocks; but some of the 
matt art papers now available give very promising results. 

In cases in which reading or writing on more or less shiny 
paper is constantly going on, it is desirable to scheme out the 
system of illumination specially with a view to avoiding direct 
reflection. 'When local lamps are employed, the angle at which 
the rays strike the paper should be carefully selected. Unless 
care is taken, local lighting may be conspicuously bad in this 
respect. When general lighting is provided, it is desirable to 
use a distributed series of small well-shaded units. Indirect and 
semi-indirect methods, which carry this subdivision of units 
still further, are particularly advantageous in this respect. 

Acuteness of Vision by Light of Various Colours. 

Something may next be said regarding the effect of coloured 
light on the eye. On this we shall have something to add in 
the next chapter. For the moment we may confine ourselves to 
the question, what abnormal physiological effects, if any, are 
likely to be occasioned by the differences in colour met with in 
artificial illuminants ? 

Unfortunately, there seems to be little trustworthy informa¬ 
tion yet available on this point. The eye, as we know, is only 
sensitive to a single octave of vibrations—from the extreme 
violet (0*4/x) to deep red (0*8/x)—and these colours are present in 
varying degree in the case of artificial illuminants. Yet, taken 
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as a whole, the composition of the artificial light from commercial 
sources does not differ so much as might be supposed; what we 
usually get is something equivalent to “ white light,” with a 
slight admixture of some predominant tint. Claims are not 
infrequently made for one or another illuminant that it is “less 
trying” to the ejms, but these are not infrequently of a vague 
and conflicting nature. One so often finds on examination that 
it is the manner in which the illuminant is used, rather than 
the quality of the light itself, that is at fault. The statement so 
freely made at one time that “ electric light is bad for the eyes ” 
seems to have originated rather in the misuse of The compara¬ 
tively bright electric filaments, their exposure at close quarters 
without proper methods of shading, and the resultant glare 
rather than in any defect in the quality of the light. The 
colour of the light yielded by the electric incandescent and arc 
lamp, the incandescent mantle, acetylene, and other illuminants 
is in each case considerably different from that of the old oil 
lamp and the candle. Yet it cannot be said that there has yet 
•been proved to be anything physiologically wrong with the 
colour of any of these illuminants, provided they are used in a 
reasonable and judicious way. Some doubt may perhaps be felt 
regarding the results of continuous exposure of the eyes to the 
more peculiarly coloured sources, such as the mercury-vai^our 
lamp. One might imagine, for example, that the colour-sense of 
people who habitually worked by a light of this kind would be 
affected. But the matter does not seem to have been tested out 
thoroughly as yet, and we have little definite evidence. 

It has been suggested that some lights give better definition 
than others, i.e. that objects illuminated with a certain brightness 
appear sharper and better defined in some cases than in others; 
and that some illuminants are better than others for reading 
and close work. The existence of such an effect is conceivable 
but there is little evidence to show that ordinary commercial 
illuminants differ very widely in this respect, This seems to be 
the conclusion of Laporte and Broca,’^ who have studied the 
matter with some care. In the case of monochromatic light 
there would seem to be evidence of more marked differences. 

The researches of Koenig and Brodhun (loc. cit) on the per¬ 
ception of light and shade suggest that at very weak illumina¬ 
tions there is greater sensitiveness for blue light than for red, but 
that at moderate high illuminations there is little difference to be 
1 Bull, Soc. Int des ElectrimnSi June 1908. 
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seen. It would appear that such difference as is found is merely 
due to the fact that at very weak illuminations the brightness of 
the blue would appear the greater. Repetition of their experi¬ 
ments with a Lummer Brodhun photometer has shown that, for 
a given subjective brightness, there is little difference between 
these colours as regards perception of tone.^ 

But in the case of perception of form we find that another 
factor comes in, namely, the want of achromatism of the eye. 
Tscherning, Helmholtz, and other physiological authorities have 
long ago drawn attention to this peculiarity of the eye, and 
Shelford Bidwell many years ago pointed out that the average 
eye is habitually short-sighted for violet.^ The ordinary eye- 
lens is unable to focus light of widely different colours simul- 


E 


Fig. 67.—The rays of white light from A are split up at B and C, the red rays 
being focussed at R behind the retina, and the violet rays at Y in front of 
the retina. 

taneously. Thus if A be a luminous point its rays are split up 
on reaching the eye at B and 0. The violet light is brought to 
a focus, say, at Y, while the red focus is further back at R. 
Yellow rays would be assembled on the retina intermediate 
between these two points. Evidently the eye cannot adjust 
itself so as to see all these colours equally sharp at the same 
time. 

The usual experience seems to be that whereas there is not 
much difference between the sharpness of objects illuminated 
by light of different colours for near vision (because the observer 
can accommodate by a strong effort), at a little distance things 
illuminated by the blue end of the spectrum appear quite blurred. 
A line spectrum thrown upon a screen seems to spread out like 
a fan at the’violet end; and black lines on a white ground, 
illuminated by a mercury-vapour lamp screened with dense blue 
glass, can be made to disappear completely at a little distance. 

1 Dow, Blum. Eng., London, vol. iii., 1910, p. 238. 

2 Ounosities of Light and Sight, by Shelford Bidwell, pp. 95-97. 
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In general, therefore, one would expect the red end of the 
spectrum to be best for illuminating clocks, signs, and notices to 
be seen at a distance, while green or even blue light might be 
best for very near workd 

When observing objects illuminated by ordinary white light 
our eyes probably accommodate for the most luminous central j^art 
of the spectrum, while the light in the extreme red and violet 
in general tends to “fuzz” and blur the image. A distinctly 
sharper image, it is said, can be obtained by using monochromatic 
light. It might therefore conceivably pay us sometimes to block 
out the rays which cannot be focussed; by so doing we should 
obtain less light, but better definition. For example, experiments 
conducted by one of the writers on the mercury-vapour lamp 
have led him to the conclusion that the eye cannot accommodate 
for the yellow, green, and violet rays simultaneously, and that 
better “ seeing power ” would often be obtained by interposing a 
screen to cut off the blue and violet rays. 

This question of using monochromatic light to improve acute¬ 
ness of vision has also been investigated by Luckiesh. He, too, 
finds that monochromatic light will in general be better than 
white light for the purpose, and that yellow rays (0’58/x) in 
general give maximum visual acuity.^ 

Physiological Effects of Coloured Light. 

Let us now turn to the so-called physiological effects of 
coloured light. On this point very little is known. Our eyes, it 
is true, seem to be most sensitive to light in the central region of 
the spectrum, the green-yellow. Waller has shown that photo¬ 
chemical action is most readily produced by light of this kind, 
and more recent researches on luminous efficiency seem now to 
have established the point of maximum sensitiveness with fair 
precision. On either side of this point the effect on the retina 
becomes less, and in the extreme red and violet it requires an 
exceedingly large amount of energy to produce any impression 
of light at all. One would therefore expect that exposure to 
large quantities of pure red or violet light, such as one seldom 
meets in nature, would produce peculiar effects. But it is by no 
means easy to produce radiation of this kind in large quantities, 
and little seems to be known definitely regarding their effect on 

1 Dow, Ilium, Eng,,, London, vol. ii., 1909, p. 233. 

2 Elec, WorlL 18tli Nov. 1911. 
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\dsioii. Steinmetz has expressed the view that red light is 
particularly fatiguing, and that the pupil aperture of the eye is 
expressly designed to protect it against excess of this kind of 
radiation.^ According to this theory the pupil aperture should 
react much more readily to the red and infra-red than to other 
regions of the spectrum. This, however, does not appear to have 
been confirmed. Some experiments were carried out by one of 
the authors in conjunction with Mr V. H. Mackinney, and later 
also with Dr W. Ettles, on this point, and it appeared that the 
contraction, in so far as it was affected by light, depended more 
on brightness than colour. This is in accord with the experience 
of Haycraft,- who obtained flash-light photographs of the pupil 
of an eye, placed successively in the various regions of the 
spectrum. The greatest effect was produced in the yellow, 
where the luminosity is also most intense. 

Very peculiar are the influences upon mental conditions 
attributed to visible light of different colours. Let it be clearly 
understood that many of these effects about to be described 
require verification, and can hardly be accepted as scientific 
fact. But many of these speculations on the influence of 
coloured light are so interesting—and illustrate so aptly the 
contention that light has an intimate effect on health—that 
they cannot be entirely passed by. 

It would seem that we have become accustomed to associate 
certain colours with certain sensations. We speak of the 
colours at the red end of the spectrum as ‘‘ warm ” and those at 
the violet end as cold.’' This association, however, seems to be 
psychological in origin. For most heat-giving processes have, 
in the past, been associated with the red and orange shades. It 
is only recently that we have been able to secure sufficiently 
high temperatures to render the blue end of the spectrum 
prominent. The flaming torches of the ancients, the coal fire 
and the charcoal brazier, the oil lamp and the candle—all these 
sources of light and heat are rich in the hues of the red end 
of the spectrum. 

IsTaturally, therefore, we have come to associate the idea of 
warmth with the red and orange hues of firelight and artificial 
illumination, and the converse idea with the blue shades of twi¬ 
light, heralding the approaching night and the coldness without. 

1 ‘‘Light andLllumination,” address before the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, U.S.A., Ilkim. Eng., New York, Dec. 1906. 

^ Schafer’s Physiology^ vol. ii. p. 1078. 
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But we also associate an idea of excitement and stimulation 
with the warm lines, which is absent from the colder shades. 

The exciting influence of the red rag npon the bull is seem¬ 
ingly not confined to this animal. We ourselves constantly 
select red as the symbol of the passions and of exciting and 
irritating ideas. It is tliis influence which has led us to choose 
this colour as the symbol of danger and war. 

Many curious instances of the exciting influence of the red 
shades and the converse effect of the so-called cold shades have 
been reported. The influence of red light is stated to be at 
first bracing, and persons exposed to its influence become cheer¬ 
ful and animated. Eventually, however, if the exposure is 
unduly prolonged, this mental state gives place to a condition of 
irritation, and may even develop into a species of delirium. 

Blue and violet light, on the other hand, are said to exert 
a soothing and subduing effect, and therefore may also be of 
a beneficial character, . . . may, for instance, prove of use in 
relieving insomnia. But in this case also, if the exposure is too 
prolonged, the initial soothing influence may become depressing, 
rendering the person acted upon melancholy and dreamy. 
Indeed, the Confinement of prisoners in rooms from which all 
but blue light had been excluded is said to have exerted a 
permanently injurious and ''benumbing” effect upon the 
mental faculties, rendering them incapable of making any 
strong effort.^ 

The popular expression to be in the blues ” thus apparently 
rests upon a scientific basis. 

These qualities of red and blue light are said to have proved 
of benefit in the treatment of many cases of insanity. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr Ponza of Piedmont, cases of mania, where the excited 
behaviour of the patient calls for restraint, are quieted by exposure 
to blue light. Cases of melancholia, on the other hand, which 
call for a tonic, benefited by exposure to the stimulating red 
light. 

The author referred to above quotes several other cases of 
the peculiar influences of red and blue light. One such case 
was that of the workers in the photographic works of the 
“Maison Lumiere.” Much of the work carried out was done 
under the influence of red light; it was then found that the 
workers became very excited, gesticulated, and sang, but the 
substitution of a different form of coloured glass had a quieting 
1 See Light Energy, hy M. A. Cleaves, p. 600. 
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effect and they then returned to their normal tranquillity {Light 
Energy, p. 591). 

Some very interesting illustrations o£ the physiological 
effects described in this chapter may also be derived from the 
study of the influence of light on plant life. 

When one recalls that Siemens as long ago as 1880 ^ drew 
attention to the remarkable results which could be secured in 
this way, it seems strange that horticulturists should still 
make such little use of these efiects at the present day, when 
artificial light can be produced so much more cheaply. 

Siemens showed that the continuous application of intense 
light not only enabled the plant to stand a greater temperature, 
and so to make better growth, but in itself promoted a luxuri¬ 
ance of foliage, an intensity of colouring, and a rapid ripening 
of fruit beyond that obtainable under ordinary conditions. 

By experiments under glass of different colours, too, he came 
to the conclusion, as other investigators have done, that the red 
and yellow rays in the spectrum are most efficacious in produc¬ 
ing the decomposition of carbon dioxide by the vegetable cell 
and in assisting growth. 

He also found that an excess of ultra-violet energy produced 
an unfavourable influence on plant life.^ For the light from a 
naked arc light caused the leaves of plants, upon which the rays 
impinged directly, to shrivel and wither away. But by the 
introduction of a screen of plain glass between the source and 
the plants experimented upon, the injurious rays were absorbed 
and further trouble was avoided. 

Some other interesting instances of the influence of light on 
plant life were given about the same date by Schtibeler,^ who 
drew attention to the influence of light upon the colour and 
aroma of plants. 

The extraordinarily rapid growth of vegetation in the Arctic 
regions during the long period of uninterrupted sunshine which 
follows the Arctic winter has often been remarked; and also the 
rapid ripening of corn in regions of Norway and Sweden, where 
the summer does not exceed two months, but where the sun 
during this period scarcely sets. 

As a curious illustration of the effect of light on the lower 
forms of life, we may recall the connection between the abund- 

1 Proc. Boy. Soc., clxxxviii. p. 210. 

2 Brit. Assoc,, 1881, p. 475. 

2 Nature^ 29tli Jan. 1880. 
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ance of sunlight and the mackerel industry traced by Mr J. 
Martin Duncan in a lecture before the Royal Society of Arts 
(London)d 

It appears that these fish feed largely on a certain vegetable 
organism, and their prevalence during the fishing season depends 
on the amount available for consumption. Now these organisms 
can only develop fully in periods of light sunshine. Conse¬ 
quently, during the years when there is an undue preponderance. 
of dull, cloudy days, the vegetable organism is scarce, the 
mackerel which feed upon it do not frequent the coast in such 
great numbers, and the fishing industry accordingly sufiers. 

Very remarkable are sojne of the recent results of M. Camille 
Flaminarion,^ who attempted the culture of sensitive ” Mimosa 
plants under the influence of light of different colours. 

At the end of a few months the plants placed in blue light 
had scarcely gained in growth at all. They appeared, too, to be 
in a “benumbed” and comatose state, and exhibited none of the 
sensibility to touch normally characteristic of these sensitive 
Mimosas. 

But the plants grown under red light were four times as 
big as those grown under ordinary white light, and fifteen 
times as big as those grown under blue light. In addition to 
this they had developed welhmarked flower-balls, which the 
other plant had not even begun to do, and were in an acutely 
sensitive state. 

Here, therefore, we have another illustration of the peculiar 
(and possibly excessive) stimulating effect of the red end of the 
spectrum, and the converse deadening effect of the blue rays. 
The general effect of radiation on life has been strikingly treated 
by Steinmetz.^ 

According to his view, it would appear that the red, orange, 
and probably the yellow rays, by assisting the photo-resonance 
and building up of complex organic chains of molecules, stimulate 
plant life. 

The visible blue rays, on the other hand, exert a soothing 
influence, produce insensibility, and arrest the progress of life 
without actually destroying it. 

^ 20tlx March 1912. 

2 Bulletin de la Socie'te Astronomique de France^ Aug. 1897 ; see also article 
by G. Clarke Nuttal in the Fortnightly Review,, Aixril 1907, p. 723. 

3 Address before the Illuminating Engineering Society in the United 
States, Third Annual Convention, 1909. 
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But the ultra-violet rays, when present in any but small 
quantities, seem to cause resonance of the individual atoms on 
atomic systems, break up the complex molecules, on the inter¬ 
action of which the very existence of life depends, and so cause 
death. 

Influence of Invisible Radiation .—So far we have spoken 
of the ,efFect of visible rays. But, as will appear in the next 
chapter, artificial illuminants also produce large quantities of 
non-luminous radiation, and it remains to inquire what effect 
these vibrations have on the human eye. On either side of the 
restricted range of visible waves of light there is a vast region 
which the eye cannot see. Rays beyond the deep violet (of 
shorter wave-length than about 0*4/x) have a frequency higher 
than visible light, and are known as “ ultra-violet.” These rays 
are knoAvn to be instrumental in causing chemical action. As 
hinted above, photochemical action seems to be mainly a matter 
of optical resonance. If the atoms of the substance acted upon, 
or the electrons of which they are composed, possess a natural 
period of oscillation comparable with that of the wave attacking 
them, they are set into rapid vibration, break up, and recombine 
in a more stable form, and chemical action occurs. 

The visible rays seem to possess too great a period to cause 
resonance of any but very complex groups of molecules, and the 
radiation.s of larger wave-length and slower frequency than the 
visible vibrations (known as the ‘‘ infra-red ”) are presumably even 
less active in this respect. But in most artificial illuminants 
they form far the larger part of the energy produced, so that any 
efiect they do exert deserves to be taken into account. 

The chemical activity of the ultra-violet rays is now well 
established. These rays play an important part in photography, 
cause coloured pigments and materials to fade, and liave now 
been shown to have a marked destructive effect on certain kinds 
of bacteria. Sunlight is often exceptionally rich in these rays. 
Sunburning is now understood to be due to them, and not, as 
might naturally be supposed, to the heat. The rays of short 
wave-length are absorbed to a great extent by the earth’s 
atmosphere, and particularly in cloudy weather. But with a 
clear sky, and in high altitudes, the ultra-violet rays are more 
potent. Mountaineers have to take special precautions to avoid 
excessive inflammation of the face and eyes. 

One very curious illustration of this effect is the marking of 
the skin in smallpox. As far back as the thirteenth century 
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it was known that the scars of tliis disease were much milder if 
the patient was kept in a room hung with red curtains. Only 
after the work of Finsen, in the last century, was it generally 
recognised that the red curtains were effective because they 
obstructed the ultra-violet rays. At the present time, how¬ 
ever, it is known that such curtains are not the only means 
(nor the best) of achieving this end, and other precautions are 
adopted. 

At the same time it need not be supposed that ultra-violet rays 
are necessarily prejudicial. In excess they presumably are, but 
in moderation they have useful functions. The bronzing of the 
skin is frequently an indication of health, and “ sun-baths ” and 
light-baths of various kinds now form an integral part of medical 
treatment. In treatment of skin diseases, too, ultra-violet rays 
appear to be beneficial; and in the Finsen light, which has proved 
so efficacious in treating lupus, such rays seem to play an 
important part. 

Besides affecting the skin, excess of ultra-violet light appears 
to be irritating to the eyes. The researches of physiologists 
suggest that the snow-blindness frequently experienced by 
mountaineers in high altitudes is largely due to the exceptionally 
strong ultra-violet element, although the reflection of the visible 
rays of the bright sun from the snow in itself has doubtless 
a contributing effect. 

During the last few years a number of artificial ilium inants 
have made their appearance which are exceptionally rich in, 
ultra-violet rays. Some of them appear to rival and even 
surpass direct sunlight in this respect. Experience has shown 
that incautious exposure to such illuminants at close quarters 
may also have bad effects. For example, it is a common ex¬ 
perience, after exposure to a naked arc light for some time, to 
suffer from inflammation of the eyes and peeling of the skin. 
The mere fact of receiving an image of such great concentrated 
brilliancy on the retina would naturally be prejudicial, but the 
trouble seems to be accentuated by the large proportion of ultra¬ 
violet energy. One of the writers, for instance, has met with 
a case in which an ordinary carbon arc was used for weeks without 
injury. But when, for the purpose of some experiments, an 
iron-cored electrode was introduced inflammation immediately 
followed. Experience has also shown that the arc formed in the 
process of cutting and welding iron electrically is very rich in 
ultra-violet rays, and is apt to give rise to trouble unless complete 
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precautions as regards screening the eyes are taken. An interest¬ 
ing illustration of this kind is afforded by some experiments at 
Niagara Falls on 29tli December 1901, when a powerful 350-amp. 
arc was used to bore through an iron plate. Everyone who wit¬ 
nessed the experiment afterwards suffered from inflammation 
of the eyes, with the exception of two men who happened to 
he short-sighted and wore glasses. In subsequent work masks 
in which white stonecutter's goggles had been mounted were 
employed, and no further trouble was experienced.^ 

Thick glass is impervious to the shortest ultra-violet rays, 
and this affords another reason for screening modern powerful 
sources so that the direct rays are not received by the ejT-e. On 
the other hand, clear glass, and even the blue glass customarily 
employed, does not seem to be sufficient protection for near work 
with the latest and most powerful sources of ultra-violet light, 
such as the quartz tube mercury-vapour lamp, and special 
observing screens are here advisable. 

The cataract experienced by glass-workers has also been 
attributed to the ultra-violet radiation from the molten glass in 
the furnace, but it seems probable that the intense heat is also 
a contributing factor. 

It has been pointed out that there is a certain tendency in 
modern illuminants towards richness in ultra-violet light as well 
as great intrinsic brilliancy. Even the ordinary illuminants, the 
metallic-filament lamp and the incandescent mantle, contain 
considerably more ultra-violet energy than the old flat-flame gas- 
burner and the candle, and there are certain other sources which 
seem to be quite exceptionally powerful. This has led Schanz 
and Stockhausen to undertake a very elaborate investigation 
into the effect of ultra-violet rays.^ In addition to the evidence 
of their ill effects in causing cataract and snow-blindness, etc., 
these observers mention that the concentration of ultra-violet 
rays on the eye-lens causes fluorescence and even a turbidity 
which may develop into complete opacity. They have also 
found that ultra-violet rays may be grouped into three classes, 
(1) those between 0*35^ and 0-4/>c, which cause the eye-lens 
to fluoresce, but also reach the retina, where they may exert 
prejudicial action; (2) those between 0-3/x and 0*35^, which are 
practically entirely absorbed by the lens; and (3) those of wave- 

1 Phototherapy j by Morell, p. 472. 

2 Eleldrot. Zeitschr.^ 13tli Aug. 1908; Ilium. Eng., London, vol. iii., 1910, 
p. 181. See also Klein, Gesundheits-Eigenieur, No. 15, 1912. 
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ultra-violet energy than is likely to be derived in this way from 
any artificial illuminant at present in use. Yet we have not 
hitherto regarded daylight as harmful. Luckiesh ^ and L. Bell - 
have published researches leading to substantially the same 
conclusion. Moreover, while excess of ultra-violet rays is 
doubtless prejudicial, there appears good ground for supposing 
that their presence in small quantities is beneficial, and even 
necessary to health. Reference has been made to their action 
on the skin, and ifc seems probable that they play a part in com¬ 
bating the germs of many diseases. An interesting historical 
summary of researches into their destructive effect on bacteria 
has recently been given by Bujwid.s The explanation of the 
well-known prejudicial effect of excluding sunlight from rooms, 
and even of keeping the glass windows continually closed, seems 
to lie partly in the exclusion of these germicidal rays. It may 
also be mentioned that ultra-violet energy has found quite an 
important field of application for the sterilisation of water 
(destruction of cholera .germs, etc.), and one of the writers was 
assured by a fruit-grower in the north of England that he had 
found these rays most useful for checking fungoid diseases of 
plants. 

Very little is known regarding the effect of the infra-red 
rays. It is well known that close proximity to sources which 
yield an abnormal amount of heat produces uncorafortahle sen¬ 
sations, such as a sense of tension of the forehead, a dryness of 
the skin and eyes, and a tendency to shed tears. One of the 
few records of investigations on this subject is supplied by 
Ballner.*^ Here, again, it is evident that one of the most 
important points is to prevent the direct rays of. light entering 
the eye. But conceivably even the light reflected from paper, 
■etc., might be trying to the eyes if a very large proportion 
of heat rays were present. Ballner mentions a case of an 
incandescent burner in whicli an illumination of more than 
11 to 16 foot-candles proved inconvenient iii this respect But 
it is doubtful if this conclusion could he applied in the case of 
modern burners, and the matter requires fuller confirmation. 
While referring to this question we may also recall the long 
controversy that has raged round the effect of gas lamps on 

1 Elec. World., 15tii June 191 "2, 

- IM., 13 til April 1912. 

^ Imr.f. Gcosbeleucktuiig^ 2nd Sept. 1911. 

^ See Ilium. Eng*, New York, June 1906. 
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the amount of injury thus causecsi, simply because no siiffieieiitly "v 
systematic and complete inquiry ilias yet been undertaken. 

These are gaps in our kiiowhedge that one would like to see " 

tilled before long. t 

CON''CLl.^"SlOX. 1 

We may conclude this cliapte r by a few general remarks on f 

tile value of light, not only in C( mnection with the eye, but as a |i 

means of preserving general heal tli. Medical science now seems ; 

to recognise that abundant illumination is a necessitv in the 1 

same way as pure w^ater, fresh r, and proper sanitation. This % 

view of the subject was striki' ugly expressed in an address 
delivered by Sir James Crichton- Browne about ten years ago. r- 

“Sunlight,” he said,‘‘penetriii es much deeper than the skin. | 

It quickens the circulation, it incr eases the oxidation in the body, if; 

it enriches the blood, it promote s nutrition in every organ and If 

tissue. . . . Presh air, pure water , good drainage, unadulterated || 

food, well-ventilated dwellings arej cardinal sanitary requirements, f. 

and bright light must henceforth jbe added to their number.''^ ^ 

In addition, the eltect of poo:i* lighting, whether natural oi* 
artificial, reacts on the health in other ways. It leads to neglect i' 

of cleanliness, for what is not clea|i*ly seen will not be thoroughly ! 

cleansed. It increases the difficulty of processes which tax the 
eyes, and adds to the strain of. arduons employment. It is 
specially objectionable in the cas^ of trades which involve the 
handling of poisonous materials, aiid is favourable to the develop¬ 
ment of many diseases, such as tuberculosis and anthrax. Even 
normal healthy persons are notoriously apt to be depressed by 
working for long spells of time in gloomy, sombre surroundings. 

They become morose and their health eventually suffers. In 
the treatment in the best modern sanatoria great stress is laid 
on the value of abundant sunlight. 

We may crystallise this gQuev'^l recognition of the hygienic 
value of good illuininatioii by quoting the Italian proverb, Dove 
non va il sole va il medico” (“ the sun does not enter the 

•doctor comes ”). 

1 “ Light and Sanitation,” address delivered before the Manchester and 
Salford Sanitary Association, 24th April 1902. : 
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tlie peculiarities of the eye. % . 

<«k,ur wc find exactly the f 

diHtiirt anpecte, the phy^cal physiologi^l, from which 

each problem must be studiedi^d it may therefore he well to 
my a little mom on the theory] percepW 

The authors would like tc^ ^ V 

profem to be in a position tf Present a theory which can he 
mgaided as entirely satisfacW a matter for - the 

expert in physiological optics Jetfrmine. The older theories, 
such as those of Hering anc^ Helmholtz, require substantial 
modification to account forina'“y Phenomena now known to us. 
So much is clear. But there a connection with 

colour-viiBon which are still obscure, and on which even the 
ife«tlioritii» Bmm to 
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Naturally, therefore, many physiologists and physicists have 
been disposed to explain the perception of light on a photo¬ 
chemical basis. Sir William Abney has expressed his belief to 
this effect, and the researches of J. Chunder Bose ^ have shown 
how readily many phenomena characteristic of the eye, such as 
its response to stimulation and its susceptibility to fatigue, can 
be reproduced with photoelectric silv^er cells. It appears to be 
generally believed too that the stimulation of the optic nerve 
system is accomplished by means of a minute electric current 
lowing from the retina, and this has been measured and found 
to be dependent on the intensity of the light striking the eye. 
It also appears to be greatest in the case of the yellow-green 
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Fig. 68.—Comparison of the resonance carve of wireless telegraphy 
receiver with the luminosity curve of the human eye. 


rays in the spectrum, to which, as we shall see shortly, the eye 
is most sensitive. 

On the other hand, the light-receiving apparatus of the eye 
has been likened to the tuned receivers of electro-magnetic waves 
used in wireless telegraphy. Light-waves are merely electro¬ 
magnetic waves of very high frequency, and it is natural to 
suppose that they would be detected by somewhat similar means. 
To .illustrate this point we reproduce an interesting curve, 
published not long ago by Dr Fleming,^ connecting the frequency 
of the received electrical oscillation with the resultant current 
flowing through the receiving apparatus. By the side of this 
we reproduce the corresponding curve for the luminosity of the 

1 J. Chimder Bose, “ Response ia the Living and Non-living'’; see also 
'‘An Electrical Theory of Tision,” by same author, Photographic Journal, 1902, 
p. 146. 

Electri&ian, 31st May 19€7. 
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a. s.vu bv the eye, and it will at once be seen how 
-‘MkiH^dvti.e.eeu;ves resemble each other. Sir Oliver Lodge 
lui. iik.wise enmpared the meclianisni of the eye with the 
i-.h. r. r ii! the receiving circuit of a wireless installation. 

He imagines that an K.M.F. is always present in the eye ready 
1 ,5,r.-!ue.. ,u. electrical current, which in turn may he supposed 
t. gie.. t., the sensation of light. He also suggests that the 
oi.H.-a! coherer may be shaken by a muscular elfort as soon as 
the ii -lit •stimulus is reuioyed, so that it returns to its former 
ii.,n-c.Tnd«.tiug state. Accoi-ding to this view there is always 
}ireM lit in the eye a source of light-sensation. The light only 


• imlh llie trigger,” ^ 

It is iiittTestiag' to ol^orve thiit tliesB two theories raa/y prove 
to liierely <! life re lit methods of expressing the same thing. 
For it is now Ikdieved thst pliotochemica/l action takes place 
wlieii tile ions of the elieinical substance acted npon have a 


of vibration comparable with that of the wave 
tiiem; conse(|nently they move in sympathy with the 
wave, this oscillation results in the breaking up of the old 
iiioleeiiles and the creation of new ones, and chemical action 


This ilitlknlty of being forced to imagine apparatus situated 
ill the retina which has not yet been demonstrated, to exist is 
eiieo'uiitered in most of the theories that have been put forward 
to explain the |M?rception of colours. One of the most widely 
knom’ii thc^ories of this kind (which has indeed taken such deep 
root ill tli€^ existing text-books on the subject that any niodifica- 
in it alinost pass unnoticed) is that upheld by Toung, 
Helmlitiltx, and Maxwell. Hav^ing received such distinguished 
it is not uimatnral that the theory should have been 
l^.meral!y iMlopted, jx^rliaps in a more unquestioning spirit than 
vrottldiiave been approved its original sponsors. According 
to tills theory there are present in the eye three distinct 
eleiiitmtary colour sensations, the red,' gi^een, and blue-violet, 
and the iiiipresHioii made by any mixed colour consists in the 
eoiiiMiiecl iiiipressions of these three primary sensations. The 
Yoiiig thet>ry meiim to tit in with the wireless telegraphy 
iiiiiiliigy rather well. The idea apj>ears to be that there may exist 
diitiiict of organs responding, like the tuned receivers 
in wireless telegraphy, to light waves of the frequencies 
eorre^|KHiding to t!ie three primary colours. No such receiver 
^ ^-mUmg ihrm^h without Wires. 
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can be tuned bo respond only to waves of exactly one frequency. 
There will exist a wide range of frequency on either side of the 
point of maximum sensitiveness, for which a gradually diminish¬ 
ing response will be obtained (just as shown in fig. 68). 

From the purely physical side the theory has much to 
recommend it. It has been demonstrated that by mixture of 
these three colours one can actually reproduce practically all 
the known tints, and advantage of this fact has been taken 
in the so-called “ three-colour processes ” used in lithographing 
and in colour-photography. It is therefore a convenient naethod 
of regarding colour-mixture. On the other hand, there are 
certain phenomena which suggest that the theory is not a 
complete statement of the facts. For example, it appears that 
the statement that any colour can be matched in this way is not 
rigidly true, and that the exact colour to be selected for the 
blue-violet is not certain; in some cases a genuine blue, in others 
a colour more closely approaching violet,, is said to be necessary. 
Again, one essential consequence of the theory would appear to 
be that light and colour are inseparable. Yet it is known that 
even the normal eye loses at weak illuminations the power of 
distinguishing colours, while still able to see light; and it has 
been shown that this effect is connected with physiological 
peculiarities of the retina which have not been taken into 
account by the Young theory. 

Like most theories of colour-vision, the Young theory finds 
itself in difficulties when applied to explain colour-blindness 
Such cases were formerly explained on the assumption that one 
of the three primary sensations was either weak or absent. 
Some people who habitually confused reds with black, for 
example, were termed “ red-blind,” others “ green-blind,” and so 
on. Some interesting experiments conducted by Prof. Burch 
seem to have been in good accord with this idea.^ By focussing 
a strong coloured light on the retina, so as to fatigue that 
sensation, he produced temporary colour-blindness. For example, 
after the eye had been exposed to very powerful red light, red 
objects appeared dead black. 

But it is evident that colour-blindness may be of a more 
complicated character, and many cases have occurred. which 
appear to have been inexplicable on the basis of the Young 
theory alone. 

For example, cases seem to be known in which the power of 
^ Proc. Roy. Soc. of London^ 1898 . 
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ei.^ours is deieetive or even entirely absent, bnt 
u ! is no eorresp>iHlmg loss in the percephon of light, 

br Edrhl-Y‘ Chveii liieiitioiis the case of a certain sea-captaiii 
wh.. Hii.thiilv lost Ills pnverof distinguishing colour almost 
r.niibnh ' ^ Everythin- appeared a nonedescript drab hue, 
and *tliY uiilv tint tkit Ik" could recognise at all was blue Yet 
lio abiiitv tV jHTe.ivo light and shade did not seem to be im- 
luiioh aiVt., as a luattorb^f fact, he continued to discharge his 
iliiti--. witlioiit diificiilty. It would seem unreasonable to 
tu explain all cases of colour-blindness on a puiely 
lAiy-leAl ba>i^. Fe.r the visual apparatus receiving the light- 
tile !it‘r\es ceineying tlie stimulus to the brain, and the 
pertYptivf eeiitres ill the brain itself, all plaj^ their part in 
eiia!>ri!'ig us to distinguish colour. A weakness anywhere in 
t il is ehiiii i of eoimect ion may produce abnormal vision. Thus, 
acec>niiiig tc* Eilridgt* (Ireeii, concussion and congestion of the 
bniin frei|iit*iitly cause colour-blindness, and this defect accom- 
'1:1a.!]ies sou. It* forms of insanity. Various drugs also affect colour- 
and Hi,iiitoiiin, for instance, is said to produce “yellow 
vision,'' ill b,rig!it liglit and violet vision ” in weak light. From 
tile purely {ihysiological side it seems difBcult to find much 
s!ip|.x>rt for tile Young theory, for no vestige of the three 
sets of organs gifted with the powers of perceiving respectively 
grt*t*ii, or blue liglit has yet been observed. 

Thtvre are certain other colour phenomena which led physi¬ 
ologists at one tlioe to adopt another theor}^ of vision. It haa 
been inentioned tliat at very weak illuminations the eye loses 
its flower of distinguishing colours. Bright red shades become 
jet l>laek, greeiis and blues appear a peculiar w^hite. It is also 
stated that in very intense light there is confusion of colours, 
due to dazzle. These facts, coupled with the knowledge that 
foriiis of €*olour-blindness exist in which destruction of the 
colour-sense (!o€;»s not involve loSvS of perception of light, led to 
the socmlled, Hering theoi*y. According to this theory there 
emst three p!ioti>chemicaI substances in the eye. The first of 
h supposed to undergo a certain constructive change in 
one clireetion when acted upon by red, and the opposite destruc¬ 
tive change when subfected to green light. The second element 
BiiilergcHx similar elmnges for yellow and its complementary 
mhm like, while the third element is supposed to be responsible 
for the .^iisations of light only, and to undergo similar chemical 
^ (Mm4r4iimimm and Colour l^erceptton. 
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changes corresponding with black and white. It will be seen 
therefore that the theory permits of a light-sense as .distinct 
from a colour-sense, and is compatible with the phenomena at 
very weak and very strong illuminations mentioned above. 

These three processes, it was supposed, might be accomplished 
by the chemical changes in three distinct photochemical pigments 
in the retina. It is true that these substances, like the three 
sets of organs presupposed by the Young theory, have not yet 
been detected physiologically, and are purely supposititious. But 
assuming their presence, the theory suggested a plausible method 
of accounting for certain effects known as successive and 
simultaneous contrast. 

Other theories of colour-vision have been put forward, and 
interesting discussions of some of these will be found in 
Plelmholtz’s great book on physiological optics. 

It may be well at this stage to give a brief account of some of 
the speculations that have been made regarding the behaviour of 
the minute retinal elements known as the rods and cones. The 
theory of the action of these organs is generally attributed to 
V. Kries.^ It has attracted much interest, and has been regarded 
as throwing light on a number of circumstances which neither the 
Young nor the Bering theory seems competent to explain. The 
theory of the action of the rods and cones has been applied by 
Lummer- and others to account for phenomena observed in 
heterochromatic photometry. 

Allusion has already been made to the curious changes in 
the brightness of colours that occur in fading illumination. 
Suppose that two pieces of bright red and green paper, about 
6 inches square, are pasted up side by side and so chosen that, 
with the eye at a distance of about 10 inches, they appear equally 
bright. Then it will be observed that if the eye is removed to 
a distance of 40 feet or so the brightness in the two cases is no 
longer the same. The red appears unquestionably the brighter 
of the two. This phenomena is sometimes spoken of as the 
'' yellow spot effect.” 

Now, suppose that we return to our position close to the 
coloured papers and try the effect of gradually reducing the illum¬ 
ination (if the room is lighted by daylight this can conveniently 
be done by gradually pulling down the blinds). It will soon be 

^ “ liber die Fimktion der Netzliautstabchen,” Zeitschr. f. Psych, u. Phys. d. 
Sinnesorgane, vol. ix. pp. 81-123, 1894. 

2 Die Ziele der Leuchtechnik, 1903. 
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„ . ... i< tiie of the two. As the illumina- 

^ further the colom-s become indistinct, and 

,,.,j .n.pear.s jet black and the green appears a 
"■ v.'mrution'ed in the last chapter, Prof. Burch 

~ tilit .lit.'!- waiting fur some hours incomplete darkness 

'■ i- n-! 1 ,ii'lingtii''!iing colours returns.) ^ 

X M tlii- Young theory nor the Hering theory could 

. V '.viiv thi' .diould lie the ease. There is another fact for 
i',,.,- 1 hi'orv can account, namely, that when the surfaces 
.y-.v'l ,' ’v.’ry siuiil! angle at the eye the Purkinje effect (as 
plimmmena is^terraed) does not take place. Both 
I'liflf* iiwiU’ toixetlier into darkness. 

11),. tilt :.>rv of'tlie rUs and cones has been briefly alluded to 
Ml !lp t'liapter. At onetime it seemed that this theory ex- 
oionplotely the various difficulties met with in colour 
iLf trv, and it is still <-|Uoted to a great extent by photonietiic 
t ! !n But it is only right to mention that the very latest 
i!iVt.>ti-iiti<ois seem to show that it requires some modification. 
Nr\ Pii.heless, tills wliole discussion is so interesting as an illus- 
t iMimii Hi till* l^eariiig of physiological optics on photometry and 
iririgirieiit of colour that it cannot be passed by. 

The r>seiit ial points in the theory are as follows : The rods are 
tu be sensitive to light, but not to colour. Light of any 
I e.ir ii|i|>t‘ars to thorn white, hut thet^ are most sensitive to 
Isiie-irrotMi light. They are, moreover, sensitive to very weak 
h^lio l:mt as tlie illumination is increased they become, as it were, 
Siitiiraiod and do not respond any further. 

Tlio euiios, on the other hand, perceive colour, but are most 
M;:*iisitive to yellow light, and, while they do not respond at the 
low iiloiiiiiiatitYiis at which the rods can act, they continue to 
to iiicreased stimulus, once they have started, long after 
tht,- rnds reased to do so. 


i‘HiiM-<|ikiitly, at very low illuminations, the rods are pre- 
pf iiin.iiit Faint green and blue objects appear a luminous white, 
lA'hilf rtii uhjerts appear dead black. As the illumination is 
inio?o>t"d till/ eoiies suddenly begin to act and the colours appear. 
TIu’u t'dkv< place what Luinmer has aptly described as ‘'the 
hot tin iA tht‘ rods and cones.” It is while this battle is in 
j-!'.that the Purkinje eflect is noticeable 

blit tlip' Purkinje effect is believed to be complicated by the 
l^’iniiiar tii'-itriliiitioii of rods and cones over the retina. Outside 
tlir vt'lluw s|H>t the imis are most numerous, and there are only 
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isolated cones liere and there; Avliile at the extreme periphery 
only rods exist. Within the yellow spot, on the other hand, the 
■cones are predominant, and there are relatively few rods; while 
at the very centre, the fovea centralis, there appear to be only 
cones and no rods at all. Consequently, when the luminous 
image falls within the yellow spot, little or no battle of the rods 
and cones ’’ tates place. Evidently^ this unequ^il distribution of 
the rods and cones might also explain how it is that the relative 
brightness of a red and green surface depends so greatly on the 
part of the retina on which the image is received. With a high 
illnmination, such that the cones have presumably become the 
predominant organs, the effect is naturally less noticeable. It 
becomes pronounced for illuminations under about one-tenth of 
a foot-candle. 

AJnother apparent consequence of the distribution of these 
retinal organs is that at normal high illuminations the centre 
of the eye possesses the greatest acuteness of vision. But in a 
very faint light this cone-supplied region is almost blind, and 
vision is accomplished mainly by the surrounding region. There 
.are also people who are "‘day-blind,” Le. who can see as well as 
anyone in a dim light and in the night-time, hut during the day 
possess less than normal acuity ; such cases were assumed to be 
due to defective cone-vision. Other people have the character¬ 
istics of “ night-blindness.” They can see perfectly well in the 
daytime, but find it difficult to see their way about in the 
twilight, and were therefore supposed to have imperfect rod- 
vision. Other evidence in favour of this theory is based on 
the examination of the eyes of various animals. Birds in 
general retire to rest in the night-time. Indeed, their period 
of sleeping is so much affected by the intensity of light that 
they have been known to retire during a solar eclipse, and in 
.some cases the sleeping hours of tropical birds in £i menagerie 
have been controlled by the use of artificial light. ISTow, it 
is stated that the eyes of birds contain almost entirely cones 
and few rods. The retinae of nocturnal creatures, on the other 
hand, such as the owl, the mole, and the bat, are said to contain 
rods only. 

The above is an outline of the rod and cone theory. When 
the visual purple was discovered in the retina it was at first 
thought that the nature of vision was made clear, until it 
appeared that in the yellow spot, where acuteness of vision is 
greatest, no visual purple exists. The theory of the rods and 
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seemed destined to replace theories depending 

- > t].,. u-thm et the visual purple. 

" % r]^• lunv-wer, there appears to be a reversion to 

.. ' i . , i 1 ■ Dr Edridge Green has announced that visual 

’ *1" .ell ' ir/lietweeii the cones on the yellow spot, and 
^ , *1- 'iroonmaiiYiiiv its motion outwards to- 

m''’rVu "uiriilw'rds towards the 0006.°can be demonstrated by 
;;::Uprriuieiits.-^ Th^ authority holds the view 
1 iD,.» is accomplished by the agency of the cones, and that 
-...D havo uulv a .secondary function of distributing the 
V •.■nl ' iirpl.' To'the ebb and flow of this substance, according 
,1' th.- v c is more or less dark-adapted, are due the curious- 
',,hcrmni.‘r.a vvliich take place with fading illumination.^ _ 

ri...iv also seems reason to suppose that the Purkmje effect 
van h- accounted for to some extent without assuming any 
stru-gic for supremacy between two sets of organs to take place. 
For TrapiH-ai-s that tlie low sensitiveness to red light, and the 
com]wrative high sensitiveness to the blue and green rays with 
\ieak stimuli, isdiamcteristic of photochemical action in general. 
It is interfsting to note that a similar effect has been noticed in 
the e.ase t.>f selenium eells.^ 


Aeeoitiiiig to tliis view, the most essential element in colonr- 
visioii i.s the^isiial purple, the chemical changes in which stimu- 
the eoiies^, wliich in turn transmit the message to the brain. 
It is Jointed out that the complexities of colour-vision might 
imrtly Im explained on the assumption that the visual purple 
cx^iitiiiiioi t|iiit€^ a number of dilferent photochemical substances,, 
all liiiving their characteristic range of sensitiveness to light of 


cii'th:*re!it colours. 

f tTRlridge Green has also formulated a theory of colour- 
!>li]]tlne^s. It is, of course, recognised that such defects may arise 
tliroiigli injury to the retinal apparatus. In tobacco-blindness,. 
IWexiiiiiple, the colour-sense is frequently lost over small regions 
of tlie ndiiia, bd that the tints of large objects can he distin- 
wliile those of small ones are less readily perceived. 

Ikit it is also emphasised that in many eases the defect lies in 
I Ilk* l^mer of analysis in the brain. People are occasionally meb 
with tune-deaf, not because their ears are defective, 

I>iit iiit^rely l)ecause their power of analysing musical sounds has^ 


^ See Ilium. Eng.., London, vol. it, 1009, p. 210. 

® /w.r. Qf xli. 

A., Ffmni, Physical Review, vol. xxxiv., May 1012. 
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never been propeii 7 developed The same applies in some 
measure to colour. It -would seem that even people with so- 
•ealled normal vision, do not properly discriminate the seven dis¬ 
tinct colours said to exist in the spectrum ; only the gifted few 
•can really detect three distinct colours in the blue-indigo-violet 
region. Others there are who can apparently only distinguish 
hve, four, three, two, oy even, one colour in the spectrum. This 
incapacity does not necessarily imply any loss in the perception 
•of brightness, but only imperfect power of analysis. 

The date at which the colour-sense in naan first made its 
4ippearance seems very uncertain. Some writers, of whom Mr 
Gladstone was an eminent example, have put forward the view^ 
dhat colour-vision as we now know it has only developed within 
historic times. The evidence in favour of this view is 
largely philological, being based on the methods of describing 
colour found in such writings as those of the Hebrew prophets 
.and of the ancient Greeks. For instance, the fact that Homer 
described the sea as ‘"wine-coloured” has been adduced as 
evidence that he lived in an age when the sensation of blue was 
imperfectly developed. It is also said that the ancient Egyptians 
frequently confused the terms used for yellow and blue, and that 
the colouring adopted in their decorative designs for natural 
•objects is such as to suggest defective colour-vision. According 
to the theory of evolution, it is difficult to understand how so 
radical a change could occur within such a comparatively short 
time, and it is therefore necessary to suppose that the colour- 
sense is a matter of education rather than evolutionary de¬ 
velopment. Grant Allen has collected interesting data relating 
to the colour-sense of many different living raees.^ He found 
that all, even the most degraded species, the bushmen of 
Australia and the wretched inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, 
appeared to have a well-defined sense of colour. He was there¬ 
fore led to the conclusion that any such change in colour-vision 
must have come about very early in the prehistoric existence of 
mankind, and not in comparatively recent times. 

The theory that colour-sense is mainly a matter of education 
seems, however, to lit in with Dr Edridge Green’s experiences. 
It may be imagined that at one period all colours appeared the 
same, so that the spectrum would appear a uniform drab tint. 
The first step would be the development of a trace of red and 
violet at each end of the spectrum, merging in the centre. 

^ The Cobur Seme. 
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f .H iii Mitenuediate colour in the centre might appear, and 
‘ ! .o'.'riiit.-rm.diatc tints would make tlieir appearance as the 
..-il.'. '„i 5 ..'r.-cptinn improved. According to this view, cases of 
;i..v,.lopmfnt (people who can see only three, two, or 
; V P ouk one unit) are still met with, while people who can see 
tmlv sivv cv.loi.rs are comparatively common. People who can 
roloiirs, on tlie other hand, are yeiy rare. Dr Edridge- 
.ir.vn .•..ntcnds that many perplexing eases which could not 
1.V explained as lieing -‘red-blind” or “green-blind,” etc., 
tall into place in this classihcation. 
h htnvever, necessary to make one other supposition. 
|ii‘4rirs iiiahilitv to distinguish colour, we sometimes meet people 
with a somewliat i^estricted range of sensibility to light. This 
tnke^ the form of sliortening of the spectrum at one end. A 
for example, may find no difficulty in distinguishing red 
liN a cok-Hir. blit yet his eyes may be insensitive to very deep red 
When this condition coexists with imperfect colour 
discriiiiinatioii the case becomes more complicated, and special 
liietlojils oi testing are needful. There may also be present sub¬ 
sidiary defects (such as tobacco-blindness, which only affects a 
fiortif 111 of the retina), so that the diagnosis of colour-blindness 
calls fV>r skill of a higli order. 

Eiioiigli has k^en said to show that the perception of light 
and colour is a complicated process which is far from being 
thorouglily understood as yet. Radical differences of opinion 
still exist, and the conclusions of authorities are constantly 
undergoing revision. We have entered into this subject in some 
detail keaiise it illustrates so strikingly the need for co-opera¬ 
tion ktween the physicist and the physiologist. It also affords 
a gliiopse into the complexities of vision which underlie many 
of the problems awaiting the illuminating engineer. 


Luminous Efficiency and Radiation. 

The bearing of such facts as those discussed above at once 
Im^oiiies apparent when we turn to the problem of the produc¬ 
tion of light. Here we find the twin aspects of the subject 
—the ptiysieal and the physiological—in sharp relief. Ve 
Rtiidy clcBely the physical processes involved in the 
prmiiiction of light (whether by incandescence, luminescence, 
or ijtlier iiieans), and we have likewise to trace the effect 
of the light produced on the eye and to ascertain what varieties 
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o£ radiafcioa are aiost efficient for tlie purpose of ‘•creatiiio’ 
brightness.” 

A resume of some of the latest recent investigations in tliis 
direction was given by one of the authors in a recent nninber of 
Science Frogress.^^ For everyday purposes we might perhaps 
assume that the ideal source of light should (1) develop all its 
energy in a visible form, and (2) that this energy should be so 
distributed throughout the speetruui that its light should be 
approximately of a “ white ” character. (The exact meaning to 
be attached to the temn “ white ” is a little \mgue. It would com- 


Limits 
of Visible 
Spectrum 
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Fig. 69.—Distiibution of energy in the spectrum of the sun, 
are, and flame (Langley). 

prise a speetrum whicli was continuotis and not widely different 
from daylight.) 

Most illumiBanbs produce a vast amoiiut of energy which is 
non-visible and therefore of little service to the illuminating 
engineer. Many researches have been made with a view to 
determining the percentage of energy developed in a useful 
form. Into the nature of the apparatus used for such researches 
we cannot enter deeply. Readers may be referred to a series 
of articles hy Diysdale^ and Cohlentz^ on this subject The 
results of such investigations are not entirely harmonious, being 
affected hy certain experimental difficulties, and also to some 
extent by the definitions of “radiant efficiency” or “luminous 
efficiency” assumed. Most of these researches involve the 
exploration of the spectrum with a bolometer or thermopile so 

1 “ The Luminous Efficiency of Illuiiiinaiits,” A.pril 1912, p. 5^16. 

- “The Production and Utilisation of Light,’’ IlLmn. F.ng., London, toI. 
i., 1908. 

2 “The Distribution of Energy in the Spectra of Illiiiniiiants,’’ Eng.y 
London, vol. iii., 1910. 
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A< ft I Intimate tlie distribution of energy in the visible and 

IittiMisliile regio!is. 

Tfii^ tine broad fact which stands out from all such re- 
Ht^arrht ^ is the surprisingly small percentage of the total energy 
wiriih is available as light As an illustration, we may take the 
lodowiiig tahk compiled by Lnxd It will be noticed that in 
eases all but about 5 per cent, or less of the energy 
supplieti is wasted. In order to illustrate these relations more 
prteistdy we reprixiuce in tig. 69 the distribution of energy in 
the spi’etra of various illuniinants, and in tig. 70 the curve of 
lii!ijiio>sity of the eye. 

TAaiF. II.—Luminous Efficiencv of Various Illuminants 
(According to Lux). 


Source. 

LTnninous Efficiency 
(percentage total ‘ 
energy radiated as 
visible light). 

Pftroleuiii iaiiip. 

0.25 

Iiivaiideiscent gas, upright 

0*46 

5 , „ inverted 

0*51 

Electric incaridescent lamp : 

Carlx)ii tilament . ' . 

2*07 

Tanialuia .. 

4-87 

Tiingsten .. 

5*36 

Are lamp, d.c. enclosed .... 

1*16 

„ „ oi>eii. 

5.6 

,, ,, fianie..... 

13-2 


. _I_I 

It will 1)0 seen that the maxima of these curves are in 
^^eneral far out in the infra-red, so that the percentage of energy 
that falls within the visible range is exceedingly small. There 
M^e obviously two ways in which the yield of light might be 
improved. We might, firstly, try to shift the maximum of the 
curve iMckward until it came directly over the middle of the 
visible spctrum, like that of the sun. Or we might strive to 
prcMkee light in such a way that the useless non-visible rays are 
ofiiitted entirely. 

Here again the complete discussion of the underlvine 
pljVHical problems of light-production would carry us too far 
atield. A good analysis of these conditions, foUowed by a very 
complete series of references to literature on the subject, has 

1 . of Co^amon Sonrces of Light,” niicn. Eng., London, vol. 
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been recently published by Dr Hyde.^ It may be mentioned, 
however, that most illuminants which owe their light to high 
temperature (such as an electric glow-lamp and a flat-flame gas- 
burner) broadly resemble the “black body” closely studied in 
the classic researches of Lummer and Pringsheim. Kirchofl'has 
shown that a body is capable of emitting only the radiations 
which it absorbs; consequently, a truly black body absorbs and 
also emits all varieties of radiation. When hccited, such bodies 
produce a confused series of vibrations of varying fre(|uency, 
and, as the temperature of incandescence increases, the dominant 
frequency rises according to a well-defined law. Lummer and 
Pringsheim have traced out the radiation carves of the black 
body very fully. They have pointed out that the energy 
maximum is advanced towards the visible spectrum with in¬ 
creasing temperature, and this leads to a corresponding im¬ 
provement in the percentage of energy radiated in a luminous 
form.^ At the enormous temperature of the sun (see fig. 69) 
the maximum is actually immediately above the centre of the 
visible spectrum, and Dr Drysdale has calculated that under 
favourable conditions as much as 50 per cent, of the energy 
might then be available as light. It is most interesting to 
observe, in passing, that our vision has apparently been 
developed so as to make the best possible use of natural light. 
Presumably if the maximum of the energy curve of the sun 
had been located in the blue, our eyes would have been most 
sensitive to light of this description. 

The researches of Lummer and Pringsheim serve to show the 
importance of increased temperature of incandescence. As the 
efficiency of our illuminants has improved, the energy maximum 
has travelled nearer the visible spectrum and the light has 
become appreciably whiter in tint. At the present moment it 
hardly seems practicable to increase the temperature sufiiciently 
to bring the energy maximum actually within the visible 
region. But there is room for considerable progress in this 
direction. Our present limits are often set by purely practical 
considerations. 

There is another possible means of improving the efficiency 
of illuminants, which has already proved very serviceable, 
namely, to choose materials which depart widely from the black- 

1 Physical Characteristics of Luminous Sources,” lecture delivered at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, U.S.A., 1910. 

- Verh, JDeiitsch. Phys. GeselL.^ 1899, p. 214. 
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IumIv law and exliibit ‘‘selective radiation.” Substances whicb 
nreAiv^hly |K)lislied—wliite, grey, or coloured—-usually exhibit 
i|uality. What is needed is a material which absorbs, and 
therefore emits visible light as completely as possible, but which 
iiets as a highly’ redeeting substance towards the infra-red rays. 
The Xeriist tilainent, the incandescent mantle, and the metallic- 
hlaiiieiit laiiip all seem to exhibit this quality to some degree, 
and it is |x>ssible that great advances in this direction are 
IV fore us. 

It liardly seems likely that an incandescent solid could be 
liiiiile to yield the theoretically ideal luminous efSciency (i.e. to 
eioit only visible rays and no others). Incandescent solids 
have, nevertlieless, one considerable advantage; they produce 
a eoiiUnuoiis spectrum, and therefore give fairly good colour 
detiiiition. 

There is still a little uncertainty as to what is meant by 
wliite light.” Most people would understand by this a light 
similar to tliat from the normal white sky. But assuming that 
we can specify the nature of white light suflSciently close for 
practical purposes, it is of interest to inquire what the ideal 
efficiency would lie of a source which produced these particular 
rays in the required proportions cmcl mio others. According to 
P. G. Nutting,^ whose determination at the Bureau of Standards 
has been made with special care, such a source would yield as 
much 26 c.j3. per watt. Seeing that the most eflicient illu- 
liiinauts at present available probably does not yield more than 
4 to 5 c.p. per watt, it is evident that we are still a long way 
from our ideal. 

Ill what lias been said above it has been assumed that our 
idt^al iihiiiiiiiant should not only emit all the visible rays in the 
speetriiiii, but should do so in the proportions which constitute 
daylight, let it is clear that by disregarding colour, and aiming 
only at the production of as bright a light as possible, consider¬ 
ably more efficient results might he obtained. It is obviously 
uneconomical to include the rays at the extreme ends of the 
speetriiiii, the deep red and violet, wffiich are just on the border- 
laml of visibility. Clearly, if quantity of light be the sole coii- 
siflemtion, our right course would be to ascertain the precise 
i&y or which the sensitiveness of the eye was a maximum, and 
then produce only this variety of radiation. 

The question arises, therefore, where in the spectrum this 
^ Bull. Bureau of Stand^irds, 15th May 1911. 
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position occurs. At once we find ourselves faced by the physio¬ 
logical peculiarities of the eye described in the first portion of 
this chapter. The answer depends on the intensity of the light. 
We have seen that at rery weak illuminations the eye is appar¬ 
ently highly sensitive to the blue-green end of the spectrum, 
but comparatively insensitive to red. As Sir Wm. Abney and 
many other investigators have shown, the maocimum (sunlight) 
luminosity for high illuminations commonly occurs near 0*58a; 
whilst for a fully dark-adapted eye and a very faint illumination 


it may occur near 0*53^, 
or even lower. This 
effect is illustrated in 
% 70. 

It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that the most 
efficient form of light 
will depend on the use 
to which it is put. For 
example, yellow mono¬ 
chromatic light might 
be the best for a very 
brightly lighted adver¬ 
tising placard. Eut for 
marine signals, the value 



Fig. 70.—Showing distribution of luminosity in 
the solar spectrum at high illuminations (curve 
drawn full) and by a very feeble light (curve 
dotted). 


of which is judged mainly by the limiting distance at which the 


liglit can just be seen as a luminous point, greenish blue light 


might be preferable. 

The great majority of industrial uses of light demand a fairly 
high illuminatioa, and should be judged on what may he called 
the “ upper register ” of vision. On this assumption, h. uttiiig has 
calculated that the most efficient light for creating brightness is 


the yellow-green (O'Sd/*). He estimates that if it were possible 
to secure a source which produced only this quality of radiation, 
an efficiency as high as 65 e.p. per watt should be attained. 

This principle of “ luminescence,” i.e. the production of certain 
lines in the spectrum corresponding with the natural frequency 
of oscillation of a substance, has been used to some extent in 


practice. In the flame arc a certain amount of light is derived 
from the incandescent tips of the carbons, but the greater 
part of it comes from the luminous bridge of vapour between 
the electrodes. The high efficiency of the yellow-flame arc seems 
to be due to the fact that materials yielding several vivid 
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\ ill tlie veliow-green and orange are present- in this stream 
t,! ^Tliese lines are superimposed on the continuous 

HVk ciniiii due to the incandescent carbon, and naturally distort 
t >iuiir of olijeets illuminated by them to some extent. 

The iiidicioiis use of the luminescence set up in rarefied gases 
or iiietaflic vapours should yield efficiencies considerably in excess 
*»! those attainable by the use of incandescent solids, which yield 
^i jiiiiible of vibrations, many of thein non-luminous. But, 
iMtiirallv. the production of line spectra is apt to occasion some 
cleu^ret‘ of colour distortion. A notable instance is the mercury- 
\ iipour lamp, which, as we have seen, yields only strong lines 
in tlie vellow, green, and blue-violet, but no red. 

Iiivc^iitors hav'e long cherished the fascinating idea of a cold, 
plio^pliorescent light which, portable and self-contained, would 
iihymh light by day and return it automatically when night has 
iaileiL Fanciful as such an idea may seem at the moment, it is 
not inconceivable that it may be realised in the future. At 
present, it is true, phosphorescent materials yield but a feeble 
liglit of short duration, and its colour is usually a peculiar green 
or blue, hardly suitable for practical illumination. Nevertheless, 
progress has been made. Our stock of phosphorescent materials 
lias improved, and we understand better how to prepare such 
suttetaiices ill a highly active condition. Moreover, we have 
now available sources like the quartz tube mercury-vapour lamp, 
which are very rich in the ultra-violet rays; on the exciting 
action of these rays the phenomena of fluorescence and phosphor¬ 
escence mainly depend. By the aid of such lamps wonderful 
results have been obtained in America, and were witnessed by 
one of the writers in the course of a recent visit to that country, 
but little has yet been published on the subject. Bor novel stage 
effects their value is already recognised. Mechanical butterflies 
may l>e coated with luminous paint, and by the same means 
the dress of a danseuse can be made to gleam with living fire. 
It has even been, found possible to produce in the laboratory 
landscapes glowing with approximately natural colours. 

The possibilities of phosphorescence appeal to the lighting 
engineer for another reason. There seems good reason to 
suppose that the luminous efficiency of such a method of illumin¬ 
ation would be exceedingly high. Prof. S. P. Langley^ many 
ago came to the conclusion that all the recognisable radia¬ 
tion from the fire-fly was concentrated in the visible spectrum— 
^ langley and Yery, Anurican Jour, oj Science^ xl. p. 97, 1890. 
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a I'esult which seems to have been substantially corroborated by 
the later researches of Iv^es and Coblentz.' Dr E. L. Xieliols 
of Cornell University has also made researches on a large 
iminher of phosphorescent materials ; he, too, has been struck by 
the high luminous efficiency of such sources.- 


ThE CoLOUE of iLLUillKAN’TS AXD “ARTIFICIAL DaVLIGHT." 


: 

"Wave Length. 


Let US now consider fnrtlier the question of colour in 
illuininants. We have at present no exact standard of what 
constitutes “ white light.” Most people apply this term some- 
V , ,, what loosely to the colour 

visible 1-1 

S pectru m 01 daylight, on which oiii 

! I impressions of the colours 

' of objects mainly depend. 

( \ When ^’’ely accurate 

I I ■ colour-matching is essen- 

H |j work is preferably, 

jy ! carried out by daylight. 

-^ve' Leng^.- ^^is is not always 

Fio. 71.—Distribution of energy in the solar q^lite enough y it becomes 
spectrum at the base and ut the summit of neceSSiiry to reject results 
Mt. Whitney, Sierra Nevada, 15,000 feet ^ i i 

high (Langley ). obtained on days when the 

atmospheric conditions are 
peculiar and the light abnormal. “ Daylight ” is itself variable 
both in quality and intensity. The colours of diffused daylight ” 
(i.e. light from the white sty), direct sunlight, and light from 
the blue sky are, as Dr Nichols Las shown, by no means identical. 
Even diffused daylight, which is generally regarded as the best 
natural white light, differs according to the locality, and it is a 
well-known fact that in towns where foggy and smoky conditions 
prevail, the quality of the light is distinctly redder than in the 
country. The influence of altitude is strikingly shown in fig. 71. 
This is taken from the researches of Prof. Langley, who deter¬ 
mined the distribution of energy in the solar spectrum at the 
base and the summit of Mt. Whitney, one of the loftiest peaks 
in the Sierra Nevada, 15,000 feet high." This illustrates very 

1 Trans. Am. Illnm. Eng. Soc.^ Sept. 1909. 

2 Paper read before the FranMin Institute, 29tli hlarch 1906; Ilium. Eng., 
U.S.A., Oct. 1901). 

3 Lecture before tlie Royal Institution, 1885, London. 
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strikiiialy the absorption of the blue and ultra-violet. Could we 
l)Ut penetrate alwve the earth’s atmosphere altogether, the colour 
of sunlight would presumably appear a rich blue. 

Fig. 72 represents the conclusions of Dr Nichols on the 
selective atmospheric absorption of various colours by the 
atiiiospli^re. 

It will he seen, therefore, that for accurate colour work an 
aititieial illumiiiant giving light of exactly the same colour as 
iioriiial daylight, but more constant in operation, would be v-ery 
useful. It may perhaps he thought that the variations in colour 
of daylight are not very serious, and except in very accurate 

work this is perhaps so. 
But the fluctuations in 
intensity also constitute 
a difficulty. In the short 
winter days the hours 
of work are necessarily 
curtailed, and even in 
the summer time inter¬ 
ruptions may be caused 
by the abrupt diminu¬ 
tion in brightness clue 
to sudden storms, clouds, 
or fog. 

The colours of arti¬ 
ficial illuminants in 
general differ consider¬ 
ably from that o£ day- 
figiit. Even leaving out of account such illuminants as the 
mercury-vapour lamp and the neon tube, which yield very 
peculiar line spectra, there is plenty of variation. So long as 
we are caiicerned with the appearance of white objects, which 
reflect all the colours of the spectrum equally well, the varia¬ 
tions in such sources as the incandescent mantle and the 
electric carbon and metallic filament do not greatly trouble 
iis, e soon become accustomed to their colour and accept a 
white object illuminated by their rays as white. It is, indeed, 
questionable whether for ordinary everyday purposes people 
d^ire an exact duplicate of daylight. Such a light gives the 
impression of being somewhat '^cold,^’ and there does seem a- 
preference for inelloAv yellow rays, which give a suggestion of 
warmth and comfort. As explained in the previous chapter, this 



Wave length. 

Fia. 72.—Transiiiission of light of various colours 
by thi* earth’s atmosphere (Nichols). 
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may be due to mental association. On the other hand, we must 
bear in mind that the mere fact of the whiter light being a 
novelty may cause a prejudice against it. People now seem to 
be getting accustomed to the light of the tungsten electric 
lamps, the light of which appeared cold at first. Looking back¬ 
ward, we find exactly the same impressions regarding the gas 
flame, nowadays regarded as giving a comparatively warm tint. 
Thus in 1819 the great chemist Clement Desormes spoke of the 
new illuminant, gas, as follows:—^ 

“ The light is of a disagreeable yellow colour, entirely different from 
the red and warm gleam of oil lamps; it is of dazzling brightness; its 
distribution will be impossible and irregular, and it will be much dearer 
than oil lighting. . . 

Yet when the electric arc lamp appeared in 1874, we find 
another writer extolling the warm hues of the old gas-burner. 
Thus Mons. J. Bailie:— ^ 

‘‘La nuance de la lumik’e dlectrique est triste, les objets se teignent 
•d’une couleur livide et blafarde due a Tapparance bleuatre des rayons 
et il ii’y a m§me pas a desirer que cette lueur remplace les bees de gaz 
•qui egayent et font vivre les boulevards. ...” 

However, setting aside the question whether or no it is desir¬ 
able to imitate daylight for general purposes of illumination, it 
is obvious that the variation in tint of artificial ilium inants gives 
rise to inconvenience when we are at all concerned with the 
•observation of colours. Besides certain industries which demand 
great accuracy in this respect, such as dyeing, colour-printing, 
textile work, etc., there are many other cases in which confusion 
■of colour is a drawback. For example, the fact that flowers, 
dresses, carpets, wall-papers, etc., which are selected by daylight 
may appear quite a different hue under artificial light is a 
•difficulty. In a draper’s shop it is by no means uncommon to 
see the shopkeeper carry the material to the doorway in order to 
let a customer judge of its true colour. Many colours which 
match under artificial light” may not do so in the daytime, and 
vice versa. At present the artist’s work must be done in the 
daytime, and pictures illuminated by gas or electric light rarely 
exhibit exactly their true colours. An exact artificial daylight 
might enable such work to be done in the evening, and might 

^ See Cantor Lecture before the Royal Society of Arts, London, by Prof, 
^rylls Adams, 1881, “ on Scientific Principles of Electric Lighting.” 

2 Eugene Defranee, Histoire de ViJclairage des Rms de Paris^ p. 187. 
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also prove acceptable for the artificial illumination of^ picture 
galleries. Aiiioiig other industries which demand white light 
may be iiieiitioiied the grading of hops, flour, coffee, and tobacco 
(which is soinetiines done by colour), and the examination of 
precious stones. 

The apparent hue of an object depends mainly on two things, 
(1) its intrinsic capacity for reflecting various colours, and (2) 
the colour of the light by which it is illuminated. To these 
iiiiglit perhaps be added certain physiological factors, such as the 
state of* adap)tatioii of the eye, the personal colour-vision of the 
observer, and the effect of simultaneous contrast from adjacent 
colours. From a practical standpoint these last three items are 
not of very great importance as a rule, although in special 
circumstances they may become so. But it goes without saying 
that a trained expert in colour-matching will often recognise 
slight variations in colour which are not detected by the ordinary 
observer. 

The discussion of the physical explanation of the colours of 
surfaces would take us too far afield. A distinction has to be 
drawn between the colours of polished surfaces and thin films, 
which are often determined by interference and diffraction of 
light; and the colours of matt surfaces. In the former case the 
colour may be determined by what takes place at the extreme 
outer surface of the material, in the latter it may be due to the 
fact that the light has penetrated the upper layer of the material 
and then been reflected out again, losing some of its constituent 
wave-lengths while doing so. 

In passing, it is of interest to mention the theory of “ optical 
resonance.” According to this theory the colour of a surface 
may be due to the fact that it contains minute particles whose 
size enable them to resonate with certain wave-lengths of light. 
It is suggested that the comparatively large particles would 
vibrate in sympathy with the less rapid light-waves and thus 
emit red light, the smaller particles would respond to the 
green and blue end of the spectrum, while still smaller ones 
would be unable to reflect visible light at all, but might respond 
to ultra-violet rays. Most surfaces contain particles of all sizes 
and reflect mixed light, but by restricting tliem to certain limits 
approximately monochromatic light w^ould be obtained. In 
confirmation of this it may be recalled that in photographic 
processes the colour of the print can be varied within wide 
limits, according to the rate at which deposition occurs and the 
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size of the grains of material left upon tlie papc^r. Cliemists 
recognise a similar ettect in the formation of tine precipitates and 
emulsions. 

Among the most interesting researches on this subject are 
those of Kossonogott. By means of a very perfect microscope he 
was able to recognise as separate particles the minute grains of 
colouring matter on the wing of a butterfly.^ It appeared that 
the diameter of these grains varied between the limits of the 
visible spectrum. The portion of the surface wliicli gleamed 
with any particular colour was found to be composed of particles, 
each having a diameter almost exactty ec|ual to the wave-length 
of the light reflected. Particles varying in diameter from 0'4a 
(corresponding \Yith violet) up to 0’7/x (corresponding with deep 
red) were detected, and there were also still smaller grains which 
appeared black. Coarser particles merely difliuct and scatter the 
light in all directions without giving it any particular colour. 
Similar conclusions were reached by Prof. E. W. Wood - as a result 
of experiments on fine metallic films, and are likewise applicable 
to the colour of trccnsm ittecl light. 

IN’aturally an object cannot in general reflect rays which do 
not exist in the light illuminating it. For example, a deep red 
surface illuminated by the mercury-vapour lamp, which contains 
no red rays, appears black. There is thus a loss both in colour 
and in brightness. (An exception to this statement must be 
made in the case of fluorescence. There are certain substances 
which have the power of transforming the wave-length of some 
of the rays striking them. For example, the rhodamine reflector 
used with the mercury lamp actually converts some of the green 
and blue rays into red, and therefore appears pint and not black 
by the light of the lamp. But we find in practice that under 
ordinary eircnm stances fluorescence is either absent or too feeble 
to exert any appreciable effect.) 

When, therefore, we have to deal with a line spectrum in 
which certain colours, or portions of a given range of colour, are 
entirely missing, the hues of objects illuminated are necessarily 
distorted. In the same way, if part of a continuous spectrum 
is accentuated, colour distortion will occur. The majority of 
artificial illuminants yielding continuous spectra differ from 
daylight mainly in having relatively less blue and more red in 
their composition. Consequently the green and blue shades are 

1 FhydJcodische ZdUchrifi, 4, pp. 208, 257, 1902-3, 

2 mu. Mag., 1902, p, 398. 
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4ipt to appear unduly dark ky artificial light, and are sometimes 
confused together ; red and orange, on the other hand, may be 
unduly prominent. 

There are several methods of comparing the colour values of 
artificial illuniinants. Some of these are well illustrated hy a 
paper read hy Mr T. E. Ritchie before the Illuminating Engineer¬ 
ing Society in 1911.^ He arranged a series of coloured ribbons 
and illuiiiinated them successively by the light of various lamps. 
Particulars were noted of the visual eiFect of the various colours, 
the change in hue being described verbally as set out in 
Table III. 

Tests were also made of the reflecting power of each of the 
ribbons. If the reflecting power of each of these ribbons proved 
to have exactly the same value hy daylight and artificial light 
there would be a strong presumption that the spectra of the 
illuniinants were identical. But an exceptionally high coefficient 
for a certain colour would indicate that the illuminant was 
richer than daylight in these particular rays. Tests of the 
ribbons were also made ivith the tintometer. Finally, a series 
of photographs of the ribbons were taken with special Wratten 
plates, which, it is stated, are sensitive to the various colours 
■of the spectrum in almost exactly the same manner as the eye. 
Here, again, the fact of the tones of the ribbons coming out in 
exactly the same way (under standard conditions as regards 
illumination and development) in the case of daylight and an 
artificial illuminant would be evidence of a close resemblance 
between their spectra. 

Daring the last few years the idea has often been adopted 
of arranging a series of booths, each illuminated by a different 
form of lamp, in which the effect of various illuminants on 
coloured articles can be demonstrated. This gives a rougli visual 
conception of the differences that can be produced in this way. 
Special instruments have also been devised to study the com¬ 
position of colours numerically. The tintometer apparatus 
involves the matching of any prescribed tint by combinations of 
coloured glasses of varying opacity. In the Aron instrument ^ 
tints can be reproduced by a combination of polariser and 
analyser with a quartz plate of prescribed thickness in between. 
By this means it is stated a colour can be imitated with sufficient 
exactitude, and by reproducing the adjustments the colour can 

^ I Hum. Eng,, London, Feb. 1912. 

- ‘‘ Bas Chroinoskop,” Elektrot, Eeitschr,, 27th July 1911. 
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Table III, Chakoes in the Appearance of Coloured Objects under 
Different Lights (T. E. Ritchie). 


' Description 
of Light 
used. 

Appear- 



Colour. 



ance. 

Brown. 

Red. 

j Green. 

1 

• Mauve. ; 

Blue. 

; Orange and 
; Yellow. 

JBrifrht 

diffused 

daylight. 

Bluish 
white 
or pure 
white. 

Normal. 

Normal. 

Normal. 

1 Normal. 

j Normal. 

! Normal. 

i 

Inverted 
“ O.L” 
arc lamp. 

Bluish 
white 
or pure 
white. 

Normal. 

Slightly 

brighter 

than 

normal. 

Normal, 

1 

1 Slightly 
! darker 
j than ' 

^ normal. 

; Normal. 

Normal. 

Enclosed 
arc lamp. 

Bluish 

white. 

Harkened. 

Lightened 

several 

shades. 

1 Darkened 
j consider¬ 
ably. 

Darkened 

slightly. 

Darkened 

slightly. 

; Darkened 

1 slightly. 

Metallic- 

fllament 

incan¬ 

descent 

lamps. 

Yellow 
white, ^ 

lightened 

and 

changed 
to reddish 
tint. 

Lightened 

many 

shades. 

Darkened 

and 

changed 
to a 

yellower 

tint. 

Changed to 
, redder 
tint. 

: 

Darkenetl 

changed 

to 

purplish 
' colour. 

i 

I Brightened 
and 

: changed 
to a more 
orange 
! shade. 

Inverted 

incan¬ 

descent 

gas. 

Greenish 

yellow. 

Darkened. 

1 

1 

Lightened | 
many i 

shades, i 

■ 

Darkened 

and 

changed 
to a 

1 yellower 
tint. 

; Darkened 
, and 
i changed 
: to a 
redder 
: tint. 

; Darkened 

1 and 

1 changed 
to a more 
navy blue. 

; Brightened 
many 
i shades. 

j 

Carbon- 
ftlanient 
incan¬ 
descent 
lannps. 

Orange 

yellow. 

Reddened 
in tint. 

Lightened 

many 

shades. 

Darkened 

and 

changed 
to a 

yellower 

tint. 

! 

Darkened 

1 and 
! changed 
. to a ■ i 

pinker 

1 tint. 

Darkened 

and 

1 changed 

1 to a much 
more 
purp>le 
colour. 

1 Brightened 
and 

changed 
to a deep 
orange. 

Ordinary 
gas light. 

Y'ellow 

Reddened 
in tint. 

Lightened i 
consider- i 
ably. 

i Changed to; Changed to 

1 a yellower a pink 

j green. i rose- 

• ; coloured 

! i tint. 

: Darkened 
; and 
! changed 
; to a more ; 
i navyblue.i 

Brightened; 
and ' 

changed i 
to orange.: 

White 
flame arc 
i lannp. 

Bluish 

white. 

Slightly 
reddened 
in tint. 

i Lightened 
many 
shades. 

j Changed to 

I a yellower 
1 tint and 
lightened 1 
slightly. 

Changed to 
a bluer 
and 
darker 
shade. 

! Brightened 
and 

i changed 
! to a more 
intense 
blue. 

Changed to ■ 
a deeper ^ 
and more j 
orange | 
colour. ! 

Yellow 
flame arc 
lamp. 

Deep 

yellow. 

Darkened 

slightly. 

Changed to 
a brick 1 
red. j 

1 

1 

i 

Deadened : 
and i 

changed 
to a 

yellower 

colour. 

Darkened 
consider¬ 
ably and 
[ changed 
i to a 
purple. 

' Darkened 
and 

changed 

1 to a more 
navy blue. 

Changed to; 
a deeper ; 
and more ' 
orange ; 
colour. ; 

Mercury- 

vapour 

lamp. 

Pale Tblue- 
green. 

Changed to 
a greenish 
colour. 

Changed to 
almost 
black. 

Lightened 

consider¬ 

ably. 

i Changed to j Deadened, 
a slate- | 
blue grey. | 

j Changed to: 

1 a greenish^ 

1 yellow. 

i' 1 
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ahvays be repeated. It is to be noted, however, that the scale 
of colour values is esseiitialh' arbitrary. 

Dr H. E. Ives ^ lias devised a form of colorimeter ” in which 
three colours —red, green, <iiid blue—can be blended by persist¬ 
ence of vision and in any desired proportions. The nninerical 
proportions of the constituents seem to represent more closely 
the actual colour constitution on tlic surface viewed, but it may 
perhaps be doubted whether the method is exactly applicable to 
line spectra or e\*en to continuous spectra which have peculiar 
'•peahs." Perhaps the best nietbod of judging the resemblance 
of an illuniinant to daylight is to compare the spectra, colour by 
colour, right through the visible range. Many elaborate forms 
of apparatus have been designed for the purpose.- If the ratio 
between the intensities at every point in the spectra was unity 
tlirougliout the entire spectrum, one would surely be justified in 


Table IT.—Il^TE^’SI^IEs Throughout the Spectrum of Yabious 

IlLUMIN-AVTS (JShCHOLS). 



Tiolet. Blue.' Green. 

Y ellow. 

' Orange. 

Red. 

Wave -length,/X 

0*35 

0-4 0-45 0-5 

0-55 

0-59 


0-65 

07 

Illummant: 








Average day 1 ighr 

I'OO-^ 

1-00 1-00 lOO 

1-00 

I'OO 

TOO 

TOO 

lOO 

Arc light. 

0'36-* 

0-45+ 0-6 0-69 

0*91 

100 

104 

T15 

T’20 

Acetylene 

o-3r)-* 

0-35 0-45 0-60 

0-78 

TOO 

105 

T38 

1-85 

Oil lamp . 

OTO-^iO-lS 10-25 0-40 

0-70 

1-00 

112 

T84 

2-8 

Gas tianie 


0-25 0-33 0-50 

0-80 

I'OO 

1*10 

1-60 

2-5 

Incandescent 








mantle : 








Old (1894) 

... 

0-55 0*7 0-92 

0*97 

1‘00 i 

l-io 

T22 

00* 

New (1908) . 

... 

0-28 0-45 0-64 

0 84 

1-00 

1*03 ; 

T16 

14 

Electric incan¬ 








descent :— 








Carhen filament 

... 

0-26 0-40 0-58 

0-77 

1-00 

1’08 

T38 

1-92 

Nenist „ 


0-18 0-30 0-50 

0-74 

1*00 

105 

T35 

17 

Tantalum „ 


0*28 0*49 

0-74 

1-00 

T08 

T38 

1*8 

Tungsten „ 

i 

i 


0 30* 0-42 iO-60 

0-80 

lOO 

1‘04 

T30 

1*6 


* Estteiated. 


- ^ occurred in spectrum near this point, giving a ratio of about 3-55. 

^ TraM. Ilium. Eng. Soc. V£.A.^ Isov. 1908. 

^ See, for example, Vierordt, logg. Ann., cxxxvii. p. 200; Gian PVied 

1879; Glazebrook, Proc. Uamb. PM. See ' 
18^; Kmss, &iteAr./.r^(r«TOeft<„,We,1898,1904; mttrng, Bull. Burea'u 

Stamdmd$, Aug. 1906. 
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'Saying that the colours of tke two illuminants were identical 
Also, if the ratio were not unity, its value would give us a direct 
measure of the practical excess of any colour. 

One of the most complete spectrophotometric comparisons of 
artificial illuminants witli daylight of recent years is that 
undertaken by Nichols.^ Seeing that daylight is itself some¬ 
what variable, these results cannot be expressed with very great 
•exactitude, hut Table IV., derived approximately from some 
of the experiments of this authority, gives a good general idea 
■of the variations to be met with. It brings out in a striking 
manner the preponderance in most artificial illuminants of the 
red end of the spectrum and the comparative weakness of the 
hlue. In this table the figures throughout the spectrum of day- 
light (white sky) are taken as unity, and for the sake of com¬ 
parison the ratio at 0*59/x is taken as unity also. An illiiininant 
which had exactly the same colour as daylight would naturally 
give a unit ratio throughout the entire spectrum. 

The spectrophotometric method of examination, while very 
'exact and scientific, is somewhat elaborate and essentially suited 
for the laboratory. Attempts have been made to derive ap¬ 
proximate results by the use of coloured glasses or gelatines with 
.a photometer/^ As a convenient method of research this has 
.something to recommend it. But it is probably not so accurate 
as spectrophotometry proper. Table V., due to Toege, may 
perhaps be taken as typical of results obtained by these methods. 

More recently a similar method has been used by Bloch 
•and Iasse, who have tabulated the chief modern illuminants in 
terms of their resemblance to daylight. The chief point in these 
researches is the ingenious form of diagram used. Bloch 
•arranges the illuminants within a rectangle wdiose co-ordinates 
■denote the ratios red-green and blue-green. Jasse locates them 
within a triangle, the vertices of which correspond respectively 
with pure red, green, and blue light.^ 

A word or two may now be said regarding several methods 
of securing ''artificial daylight.'’ It has been mentioned that 
there are several artificial illuminants, such as acetylene and the 
inverted arc light, which are claimed to resemble daylight very 
•closely. For many purposes a fairly close resemblance is doubt- 

^ Tmns. A'mer, Ilium, Eiig. Soc.^ May 1908. 

2 Toege, Ilium. Erig., London, vol. v., A.ug. 1912 ; Dow and Mackinney, 
Photogr. Jour.y April 1911. 

3 L. Bloch, E.T.Z., 13th Nov. 1913; E. Jasse, A f.Z'., 18th Dec. 1913. 
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less all that is necessary, and in the case of florists, linen-drapers, 
picture shops, etc., it does not seem necessary to aim at very 
great exactitude. But in certain trades ^vliat is needed is an 
illnminant whieli is not only identical with daylight in colour 
bat absolutely constant and invariable. Some years ago screens 
were devised by Prof. Gardner of Bradford for use with enclosed 
arc lamps in order to imitate daylight, and the same method 
has now been applied to the tungsten incandescent lamp. 
H. E. Ives and M. Luchiesh,i in the United States, have found 
that this can he done by means of 
a screen composed of signal-green 
and cobalt-blue glass, in conjunction 
with a special gelatine film to correct 
the transmission band in the yellow. 

The specific consumption of such a 
lamp is given as 10 to 12 Avatts per 
candle, hnt this loss in efficiency 
might often he of small moment in 
comparison with the advantage of 
increasing the hours of work durinoc 
which colour-matching can take 
place. Ives in the United States 
and Thorn Baker ^ in this country 
have also been known to apply the 
same method to incandescent ^as 
light, with apparently favourable 
results. Dr Kenneth Mees ^ in this country has likewise devised 
a special combination gelatine screen which is said to give a 
very exact form of artificial daylight. The absorption of light 
is stated to be about 85 per cent. At present it does not 
seem to be possible to convert the light from tungsten lamps 
into an exact replica of daylight without the use of gelatines 
and a very considerable absorption. Mr E. P. Trotter has, 
however, found that a fairly close resemblance can he secured 
by using suitable blue and green glasses, and in this case 
the loss of light is much less. More recently, several forms of 
daylight incandescent lamps, either using special tinted glass 
or dipped in appropriate solutions, have been introduced. The 

■* ‘‘Subtractive Production of Artificial Daylight,” Illimi. Eng.y London,, 
vol. iv. p. 394. See bIso Journ. of the FratiJclin Institute, May 1914. 

^ Illmu. Eng., London, vol. vi., Jniie 1912, p. 339. 

3 Ibid., Dec. 1913, p. 604. Ibid., vol. v., Feb. 1912, p. 79. 
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resemblance to daylight seems fairly close, and the amount of 
light absorbed is said to be very much smaller than in the case 
of earlier attempts.^ The advantage of the tungsten daylight 
lamp would seem to lie in its convenience. It is a simple matter 
to screen off a small part of the room, or arrange a cabinet pro¬ 
vided with artiticial daylight, while the rest of the room may be 
illuminated in the ordinary way. Fig. 73 shows the manner in 
which this unit is commonly conveniently made up. 

There remains one other form of artificial daylight to be 
mentioned, namel^^, the Moore carbon-dioxide tube. This il- 

__ luminant has only recently 

I" been introduced into Great 

^ Britain, although it is stated to 

’ *. have been largely used in the 


Fig. 74. 


Fig. 74a. 


Kew compact Moore light for colour-matching. 
Weight, 35 lbs. Dimensions, ‘2r' x 7" x 12" 

Watts, 330. Illumination 100 ft.-candles (immediately luuler lamp). 


United States. An installation was recently put up in a hop 
merchant’s office in the city of London. The colour of the light 
appears to the eye to be very similar to daylight, and this is said 
to be borne out by the experience of experts on colour-matching. 
The resemblance to daylight is accentuated by the fact of the 
light being spread over a very large radiating area, so that it 
gives practically no shadow. The inventor of this system, Mr D. 
Macfarlane Moore, has even advocated that the carbon-dioxide 
tube should be taken as the standard of white light. He con- 
tends the colour of this light, besides being so close to daylight, 
is exactly reproducible provided the nature and pressure of the 
gas and the electrical conditions are specified exactly.^ 

^ Ilium. Eng., London, vol. vii., Jan. 1914, p. 12 ; March 1914, pp. 152,154. 

Trans. Ill Eng. Soc. U.S.A., April 1910. 
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A recent development has been the introduction of small and 
compact Moore tube outfits for colour-matching purposes. An 
installation of this type is shown in figs. 74 and 74 a. 

It is too early as yet to state with precision which of these 
various systems approaches most closely to actual daylight. To 
secure exact resemblance is by no means easy, but there are 
many cases in which it is only necessary to study a certain 
limited range of colours, and where even an illuminant which only 
resembles natural light approximately may be very serviceable. 

A matter of some importance in the study of this subject is 
the preparation of a complete graduated scale of specimen 
colours. One of the best and most complete series of this kind is 
the R^pertoi're de Couleurs issued by the Societe Fran^aise des 
Chrysanthemistes, and used by the Royal Horticultural Society 
in this country. The volumes contain a remarkably complete 
series of coloured plates, each colour being reproduced in a 
variety of shades, numbered and named in four languages. 

Practical Applications of Coloured Light. 

We have seen that a certain sacrifice in efficiency is necessary 
in order to secure white light.” For ordinary purposes of il¬ 
lumination a more or less white light and a continuous spectrum 
are usually desirable. There are, however, certain cases in 
which the question of colour is of secondary importance, and the 
brightness of the light is the chief point to be considered. For 
example, in the illumination of large open spaces, docks, factory- 
yards, etc., this is often true, and it is conceivable that in the 
'.future we might devise an illuminant giving only the highly 
efficient yellow-green rays for which,.as Nutting has shown, the 
sensitiveness of the eye is a maximum; such a source should 
theoretically be capable of developing 64 c.p. per watt. 

On the other hand, .there are also cases where light of a 
certain colouir has distinct advantages. It will be remembered 
that in the last chapter acuteness of vision was shown to he 
connected with colour. Here is a good illustration of the value 
of quality as distinct from quantity of light. It may be that 
by using monochromatic rays for certain fine work we should be 
able to see more clearly than by the aid of the whole spectrum , 
it is obviously no good producing rays which the eye is unable 
to bring to a focus. 

Another quality of light which seems to depend to some 
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eKtent on colour is ^‘penetrating power.” A. great deal of contro- 
Tersy on this subject has taken place between the representatives 
o£ gas and electric lighting. The old discussion of the com¬ 
parative merits of gas and electric street-lamps in fogs has not 
led to any very definite conclusions, chiefly because quite a 
number of different questions are confused together. For 
instance, the distribution of light in the two cases may be different. 
One also finds that many of the complaints that arc lamps were 
unsatisfactory in a fog were based on the objections that the 
standards were too high or the lamps spaced too far apart— 
matters quite distinct frompenetrating power ” properly under¬ 
stood. Readers'will also recall the old controversy regarding 
the relative merits of oil, gas, and electric lighting for lighthouse 
work, terminating in the appointment of a Royal Commission. 
This commission reported in 1890.-^ It was agreed that the light 
from the carbon arc light possessed somewhat less penetrating 
power than the redder rays from gas illuminants. Nevertheless, 
electric light was recommended in eases where very great bright¬ 
ness was desirable. 

On general grounds there is good reason to believe that the 
rays from the red end of the spectrum possess somewhat better 
penetrating power than those in the blue. For it is a well- 
known scientific principle that the ability of light to turn corners 
and work its way among a series of small particles is pro¬ 
portional to the wave-length. Thus light waves cast sharp 
shadows, but wireless electric waves (which are merely light 
waves of very great wave-length) can readily penetrate solid 
objects. Many illustrations of the application of the same 
principle in Nature might be mentioned. The blue colour of the 
sky is popularly ascribed to the reflection to and fro amid the 
small suspended particles of dust of the obstructed blue rays; 
the transmitted light, on the other hand, is golden. In the 
same way at sunset the light penetrating through the clouds is 
golden or even red in colour, while the intervening atmosphere 
becomes filled with a luminous blue haze, so that distant dark 
objects appear blue. It is likewise a common experience that 
bright objects seen through smoke, milky liquid, or finely 
suspended particles of any kind tend to appear red; seen by 
reflected light, on the other hand, smoke and finely precipitated 
white particles appear to have a blue or purple tint. This 
circumstance ha^ a certain bearing on the absorption of opal- 
1 Jour, of Gas Lighting, 4tli Nov. 1890. 
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escent globes, k. piece of white opal illuminated by the light of 
the mercury-vapour lamp looks distinctly purplish. AVheii the 
lamp is enclosed in a dense globe the change in colour of the 
transmitted light, owing to the absorption of the blue ray, is also 
very marked. 

The colours of most illuminants yielding continuous spectra 
are so broadly similar that it seems doubtful whether their 
penetrating power can vary very greatly. But should we in 
the future find ourselves able to restrict the radiation of an 
illuininant entirely to the red and orange rays, a distinct gain 
might perhaps result. The low- penetrating power of the ultra¬ 
violet rays and their ready absorption by the atmosphere have 
already been mentioned. It appears that the powerful action of 
these rays on the outer skin is due partly to their being so 
readily absorbed ; according to some authorities it is desirable 
iu treating some diseases to mix a certain aniouiit of the more 
penetrative visible violet rays with the ultra-violet in order to 
reach the underlying tissues. 

Cases are also met with in practice in which the colour of the 
surroundings is the essential factor. If, for instance, we wish to 
illuminate objects which only reflect green light, it is clearly of 
little Value to use red rays. One does not often meet instances 
in which xnonocliromatic light is advisable. But there are circum¬ 
stances in which it might he beneficial to restrict the light and 
to aim at producing one part of the spectrum in special quantity. 
Tor the illumination of parks and gardens, in wliich we desire 
to bring out the colours of the green leaves and grass, one might 
naturally select an illuminant which was rich in green rays, 
such as the mercury-vapour lamp. Similarly, in the case of 
illuminated signs in which large yellow and orange surfaces 
are to be lighted up, flame arcs would be found to give a very 
vivid effect. Occasionally the special strontium flame carbon 
arcs, giving a very crimson light, have been found acceptable for 
butchers’ shops. 

On the other hand, one can imagine cases iu which it is 
desirable to use light of a colour which is not readily reflected. 
Steinmetz lias made the suggestion that the stain of age on 
materials is usually due to deposits of iron and carbon, and, 
being of a reddish brown colour, reflects rays from the red end of 
the spectrum better than those from the green end. A. ruddy 
tinge is therefore an advantage for the iUumination of a black¬ 
smith’s shop or foundry, since a fair proportion of this quality 
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of light is rcfloctod from the surroundings. Such stains (accord¬ 
ing to this view) appear particularly sharply defined when 
illuminated by green light, especially if they occur on somewhat 
greenish materials. It has also been suggested that green light 
might, for the same reason, be useful to the physician in enabling 
him to detect a faint incipient rash on the skin such as could not 
be seen clearly by ordinary light. 

These are points which await confirmation. But we do meet 
the same effect very frequently in practical lighting problems. 
In selecting the wall-paper for a room it is often distinctly 
advisable to bear in mind the illuminant to be used, and especially 
the shades employed with the illuminant. If, for example, we 
select a deep blue-coloured paper for a room which is to be 
lighted by oil lamps (which are relatively weak in blue rays) 
we not only fail to secure any material assistance in the form of 
reflected lights from the walls, but probably also find that the 
colour and pattern of the paper is very poorly brought out. If 
a tungsten electric lamp or incandescent mantle were used the 
results might be better; but many dark blue wall-papers which 
appear all right by daylight are unsuitable for most artificial 
illumination. By gas or electric light they have a distinctly 
funereal effect. 

The colour of the wall-paper ought also to be borne in mind 
in selecting the shades for the lamps. It is usually not desirable 
to choose a shade of a very widely different colour from the paper. 
If, for example, the wall-paper is a pronounced green and deep 
red shades are used, the result is that very little light is reflected 
from the walls, and their colour may also be distorted in a some¬ 
what sickly manner. 

All this illustrates the importance of bearing in mind the 
changed appearance of colours by artificial light. But there 
are other effects less easily foreseen. A large area of strongly 
coloured .paper does not appear quite the same as a small sample. 
This is probably due in part to the fact of the image of the 
coloured material occupying a much larger area on the retina; 
also to the “ mass effect,” Le, the effect of large masses of colours 
on each other. The colour of light reflected to and from surfaces 
of a very intense tint tends to become more and more accentuated. 
In a room papered entirely in red, what we see is not red paper 
illuminated by white light, but eventually red paper illuminated 
by red light, which produces a distinctly different effect. 

In general it is wiser, if the amount of light in a room is 
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of much consequence, to avoid very deeply coloured papers. 
Reflection from the walls and ceiling of a room constitutes a 
very valuable and natural method of difFiising the light. 
Table VI., based on data originally worked out by Dr Sumpner 
and given in Dr Bells well-known book,^ gives some idea of the 
comparative assistance to be derived from various kinds of 
reflecting material:— 

Table VI.— Reflecting Power of Various Coloured Materials 
(compiled by Sumpner). 


White blotting-paper 

. 82 per cent. 

„ drawing-paper 

. 80 

?? 

Ordinary foolscap .... 

. 70 

j j 

Cream paper ..... 

. 56 

?■> 

Light orange paper .... 

. 50 


Plain deal wood (clean) , 

. 45 


Yellow wall-paper .... 

. 40 


Light pink paper .... 

. 36 


Light emerald-green paper 

. 18 

}? 

Dark brown paper .... 

. 13 

»j 

Vermilion paper .... 

. 12 


Dark green paper .... 

5 

•)'} 

Maroon paper. 

. 5 


Deep blue paper .... 

. 3-5 


Black cloth. 

. 1 


„ velvet. 

. 0-4 



This table is compiled for white light, and will naturally vary 
according to the artificial illuminant used. 

Reference has already been made to the curious psychological 
influence of colour, the impressions of “ warm ” and “ coldtones, 
for which there may be some scientific basis. It is also stated 
that the want of achromatism of the eye causes blue objects to 
appear somewhat more distant than red ones. A well-known 
experiment in physiological optics consists in looking at a blue 
patch on a red ground; the blue patch appears to recede, although 
really in the same plane. Blue-coloured surroundings therefore 
tend to create an impression of distance and vastness. It is said 
that a room papered with red paper appears smaller than the 
same room papered in blue or green would do. 

When, however, we attempt the selection of harmonious 
combinations of colour we must usually trust to the artistic sense 
of the gifted few. It is doubtful whether our increasing know¬ 
ledge of the intricacies of the eye and the processes of the brain 

1 The Art of Illumination. See also L. Bell, paper read before the Con¬ 
vention of the Illuminating Engineering Society in Boston, U.S.A., 1907. 
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will ever enable us to explain why certain colour combinations 
produce an agreeable sensation and others the reverse. Possibly 
the unpleasant impression received by the artistic eye when 
viewing colours that “ clash ” is based upon the chemical changes 
that occur in the retinal substances. 

The possibilities of coloured light for decorative purposes 
have not yet been completely exploited. Light is being used 


Fig. 75. —The coloured glass ceiling used to illuminate the auditorium, 
Allegheny County Soldiem’ Memorial, Pittsburgh. 

to an ever-increasing extent for advertising and spectacular 
purposes, but the tendency has hitherto been to aim at in¬ 
creasing brilliancy rather than to make use of colour effects. 
Yet there can be no question that the scope' in this direction 
is infinitely greater than it was a few years ago. 

Now that we have available such sources as the mercury- 
vapour lamp, yielding (with suitable screens) green, yellow, or 
blue monochromatic light; the neon tube, producing vivid orange- 
scarlet rays; and the Moore tube and flame carbon arc lamps, 
capable of producing various colours according to the constituents 
used, much can be done that was formerly impossible. 
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A remarkable instance o£ tke use of cok^^ur for interior 
decorative lighting is fnrriislied hj the illuniiriatieii of the Alle- 
gheiiy County Soldiers’ Memorial building at 
signed by Mr W. Bassett Jones. The two views 
respectively the lighting of the banqueting hall and the con¬ 
struction of the ceiling. The method of lighting has itself very 
distinctive features, but the colour etiects attempted are perhaps 



Fig. 76-—View of the banqueting tiall, Allegheny Oauiity Soldiers’ Memorial, 

Pittsburgh. 

(Taken by artificial light.) 

still more interesting. The novel feature in the colour design 
has been the premeditated combination of the colours of the 
walls with the light of the illuminants nsed. The auditorium 
derives its illumination mainly from an elaborate coloured glass 
panelled ceiling, shown in fig. 75. 

The ceiling consists of nine distinct panels, surrounded by 
rich moulding and designed in amber glass. Above this diffus- 
ing glass yellow flame arcs are placed, and it is said^ that the 
occasional flickering is actually an advantage, since it gives a 
scintillating jewel-like effect. In addition to this, the ^ceiling 
is studded with frosted carbon-filament lamps, and a nitrogen 
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Moore tube is used to outline the panels with a border of pinkish 
light. There are also panels in the side walls above the high 
windows, each of which is fronted with blue glass and contains 
a mercury-vapour lamp. The light from these panels is used 
to give the walls of the auditorium a sky-blue tone. The 
method of illumination throughout the entire building is said 
to have been schemed out in harmony with the intentions of the 
architect, causing the mouldings to stand out well and the 
pillars and carving in the rooms to be clearly seen. The illustra¬ 
tions show that the actual sources are invariably screened from 
the eye; it is only the illuminated surfaces adjacent to them 
that are seen. The following figures for the auditorium lighting 
may be of interest ^:— 


Conditions of Lighting. 

Illumination on Floor 
(foot-candles). 

(1) All lamps ill use. 

. 3*82 

(2) Exposed incandescent lamps and sashes 

. 3*10 

(3) Sashes only. 

. 1-46 

(4) Exposed incandescent lamps only. 

. 1*74 

(5} Nitrogen tubes only .... 

. 0-40 

(6) Flaming arc lamps only 

. 0-30 


When all the lamps are lighted the illumination at the floor 
level is stated to be an approximate white in colour; the total 
power consumption is given as about 6*3 watts per square foot 
of floor area. 

The production of colour-effects is apt to require a consider¬ 
able amount of energy, and it is easy to understand why 
this should be the case. The method of producing blue light 
hitherto used has been to produce a very intense white light, 
and then to introduce a blue screen so as to cut off all but 
the blue rays. Now, these rays may constitute as little as 
i per cent, of the total candle-power of the source—or even 
less. When we consider that probably less than 1 per cent, 
of the energy given to the source is reproduced in the form 
of light, and that this energy in turn is only a very small 
proportion of that derived from the coal at the generating 
station, it is evident that the percentage of the original 
energy ultimately utilised is exceedingly minute—perliaps as 
little as l/25,000th. 

The introduction of the principle of selective radiation, as 
exhibited by the mercury-vapour lamp, opens out considerably 
greater possibilities, since it suggests that we are on the way 

^ Tram. Ilium. Eng. Soc. U.S.A., Jan. 1911. 
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towards producing only the particular wave-leiigtli we desire. 
We cannot doubt but that the possibilities of producing very 
intense monochromatic light would lead to new and hitherto 
unsuspected applications of colour. As an example, take the 
case of the ultra-violet rays. At one time it was difficult to 
secure these rays in any quantity. Even in the arc lamp the 
energy available in this form is possibly but a small percentage 
of the whole, while in most incandescent illuminants it is 
actually a fraction of 1 per cent. But the invention of the 
quartz tube mercury-vapour lamp provided us with a source far 
richer in ultra-violet energy than was available before. Accord¬ 
ing to Ladenburg, as much as 30 per cent, of the total energy 
developed is available in this form.^ As a result, all manner of 
new applications for these rays are being discovered. They are 
said to have proved beneficial in therapeutic work, for sterilising 
water and destroying bacteria, for tanning leather, and other 
purposes. In fact, it would seem that the operation of these 
rays might actually be instrumental in the formation of new 
branches of chemical industry, since by their aid chemical 
changes can be brought about which could not otherwise be 
produced. We have already alluded (p. 180) to the wonderful 
fluorescence effects that can he produced through the agency 
of ultra-violet rays. But perhaps their most interesting applica¬ 
tion is in contesting the permanency of colours. We know that 
colours tend to fade when exposed to strong light. For this 
reason people often pull down the blinds in their drawing-room 
when it is not in use in order bo save the wall-papers and carpets. 
This change is due to the photoresonance ” of the colouring 
material under the action of the ultra-violet. The unfav^our- 
ahle climatic conditions in the north of G-ermany have in the 
past proved a difficulty to the colour manufacturers in that 
district. It was necessary to send their materials down to 
the sunny south, where plenty of bright sunlight was av^ailable, 
so that they might be exposed to the light for a sufficient 
length of time to test the permanency of the colours. But 
it is now suggested that the utilisation of the new artificial 
sources of ultra-violet light will make this unnecessary, and 
that such tests can be carried out independent of climatic 
conditions, and in as many days as months were formerly 
necessary. 

Now it is quite possible that if we were to find a way of 
^ PhysiJcalisclie Zdischrift, v. p. 525, 1904. 
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obtaining efficiently very large quantities of pure blue or pure 
red radiation, all sorts of special effects of these kinds of light 
might be revealed. For example, we should have a much better 
chance of investigating the curious psychological and physio¬ 
logical influences commonly attributed to these rays, and of 
ascertaining their effect on plant life. At present we have 
usually to work with more or less mixed light (and even this 
in comparatively small quantities), which is apt to obscure tlie 
results of researches in this field. Or, again, if we could produce 
the highly luminous yellow-green radiation only, there would 
be many cases in which an intensity of illumination far be^’ond 
that practicable at present would be attempted. For beacons 
and searchlights and other work, where brilliancy is the main 
essential, such a source would have great possibilities and we 
cannot doubt that many other applications would soon be found. 

In the future Ave shall probably come to realise that it is 
almost always necessary to consider not only the quantity but 
the quality oi the light required for any specific purpose. We 
are still far from our ideal in this respect. At present we are 
in the position of a man Avho cannot strike one note on the piano 
without at the same time pressing down a vast number of other 
keys. Possibly a time will come when we shall be able to control 
our sources completely, to compel them not only to provide us 
with the intensity of light we require, but to give'out successively 
rays from any part of the spectrum—“ to play upon the visible 
gamut of light with the same ease and certainty as upon the 
audible octave.” 


CHAPTEE YII. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF LIGHT AND ILLUMINATION. 

The Nature of Photometric Measurements, and the necessity to appeal to the Eye— 
Standards of Light, Flame and Incandescent Standards, their merits and draw¬ 
backs—Relations between the Units of Candle-power used in various Countries 
and the “ International Candle”—Fundamental Laws of Light Distribution, the 
Inverse Square Law and the Cosine Law, and their Limitations—Units of 
Illumination, Luminous Flux, Brightness, etc., and proposed Standard Nomen¬ 
clature—Direct and Diffused Reflection—The Photometric Bench and usual 
Methods of Measuring Candle-power—Photometers, possible Sensitiveness and 
Accuracy—Rumford, Ritchie "Wedge, Beclistein, Bunsen, and Lummer-Brodhuii 
Instruments—Flicker Photometers, work of Rood and Whitman—Kriiss, 
Bechstein, Wild, and other modern types—The Problem of Colour Photometry— 
Problems introduced by new Illuminants, such as the Neon and Mercnry-Yapour 
Tube Lamps, physiological difficulties involved and various methods of over¬ 
coming them—Physical Photometers, possibilities of using Photography, 
Thermopile or Selenium cell—Distribution of Light from Illuminants, methods 
of determining Polar Curves and Mean Spherical Candle-power—Matthews, 
Blondel, and Ulbricht globe integrating appliances—Measurement of Illumina¬ 
tion, its value in practice—Early Photometers, Preece and Trotter, and Acuteness 
of Vision Illuminomete'rs—Principles in the design of Illumination Photometers, 
Trotter, Harrison, Martens, Weber, Sharp and Millar, and other instruments— 
Surface Brightness Photometers, Holophane Lumeter, Liglitometer, and Luxo- 
meter, etc,—Discussion of the use of such Instruments, measurements in Schools, 
Libraries, Factories, etc.—Recommendations of the Verband deutscher Elektro- 
techniker on indoor and outdoor measurements, measurement of Illumination 
in the Streets—Daylight Photometry, suggested methods of relating indoor 
illumination to the unrestricted illumination outside, application to ancient 
light cases and architectural problems. 

It has been well said that every science passes through three 
stages. In the first we merely observe and record isolated facts, 
in the second we associate these facts together and derive laws, 
and in the third we define these laws with precision and 
establish numerical relations. In order to arrive at the final 
stage we must know how to measure. 

The science and art of illumination may be said to have now 
arrived at the third stage. At one time photometry was 
regarded merely as an interesting and fascinating study for the 
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professor in the laboratory. To-day it is a process of indus¬ 
trial importance. New illuminants have come to the fore, and 
new methods of employing them are constantly being devised— 
and how can we compare their merits without methods of 
measuring the light derived from them ? Whatever be the 
method of lighting adopted, it is the illumination derived from 
it with which we are concerned, and for which we pay. Measure¬ 
ment of this commodity would therefore seem to be an elementary 
safeguard, to be observed in any contract relating to the sale of 
light. 

The growing practical importance of photometry has led to 
the publication of quite a number of text-books on the subject.^ 
Some of them cover the ground very fully. 

In this chapter we shall confine ourselves mainly to the 
principles of photometry, pointing out as far as possible where 
fuller details may be found. 

What is it we Desire to Measure ? 

In the first place it is necessary to determine clearly what we 
propose to measure, for on this decision depends the nature of 
our measuring apparatus. The uses of light are various. It 
has been suggested that photometers might be based on the 
power of revealing detail ” of illuminants—for example, that a 
lamp might be said to have a certain value if it enabled us to 
read type of a specified size. But a very little experience sho-ws 
that such a method has grave defects. It introduces the personal 
element, e.g. the acuteness of vision of the observer; it lacks 
accuracy and precision; and we have seen in Chapter V. that 
the eyes of some people are unable to focus light of certain 
colours; in such a case it might be impossible to see an object 
clearly, however bright the illumination of the object may be. 

In the early days of photometry experiments were sometimes 
made with photographic paper. But such a test measures the 

^ See, for example—A. P. Trotter, Illummation, its Distribution a 7 id 
Measurement, 1911; A. Palaz, Traite de photonietrie industrielle, 1892 (also 
published in English); E. Liebenthal, PraJctische Photometrie, 1907; W. M. 
Stine, Photometric Measurements, 1900; E. Uppenborn, Lehrluch der Photo- 
metrie, edited by B. Monasch, 1912 ; Dr J. A. Fleming, Photometry of Electric 
Lamps (Paper read before the Institution of Electrical Engineers, London, 
1902), this contains an excellent list of references; C. H. Sharp and E. B. 
Rosa, The Measurement of Light, Photometric Units and Standards (Lectures 
delivered at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, U.S.A., 1910). 
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actinic power of the chemical raj^s in an illuininant rather than 
the luminous effect of the visible rays. In practice it is usually 
very tedious. It has also been suggested that the effect of 
radiant energy on the thermopile or the selenium cell might be 
employed. But all such “physical” apparatus, besides being 
inconvenient in practice, is open to the objection that it does 
not “ see ” the energy impinging upon it in the same way as 
the eye. 

The more we consider the problem, the more evident does it 
become that any general method of measuring light must be 
based upon the perception of the eye. It is now generally 
recognised tha^t such effects of light as photographic action, 
influence on acuteness of vision, power of penetrating fog, etc., 
demand special tests. In practice we usually coniine ourselves 
to measuring what is undoubtedly the most useful function of 
light—t/ie power of creating hriglitness. By this, of course, is 
meant the brightness of surroundings, not the brilliancy of the 
lamp itself. Some people are apt to judge the efficacy of an 
installation by the appearance of the lights. This is a mistake. 
Such a judgment is usually based mainly on the intrinsic 
brilliancy (candle-power per square inch) of the sources, and 
we have seen in Chapter Y. that there is every reason to keep 
this value low, with a view to avoiding glare. The natural 
function of a lamp is to illuminate its surroundings, and it is 
the capacity of a source in this respect that we desire to 
measure. 

At present we are obliged to fall back on a purely com¬ 
parative method of judging an illuminant. We merely present 
a surface at a given distance from each of the lamps to be 
compared; and. if the surface appears to the eye equally bright 
in both cases, we say the two lamps have the same intensity. In 
order to carry out this operation two implements are obviously 
necessary. We must have (1) some standard source of constant 
intensity to wliich all other sources of light can be referred ; and 
(2) some appliance assisting the eye to perceive the exact point 
at which equality of brightness occurs. Such an instrument is 
termed a photometer. 

Standakds or Light. 

The earliest recognised official standard of light was the 
Carcel oil lamp. This was used hy Regnault and Dumas for 
testing gas in. 1800, and is still used in France as the official 
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standard. In England we first had recourse to the standard 
candle, which came into existence to meet the needs of the 
early legislation on the testing of gas. The intensity of lamps 
thus came to be expressed in “ candles,” and gas coming up to 
the legal requirements was described in this way.^ 

The standard candle was prescribed to be of a certain weight, 
and to burn so many grains of spermaceti per hour. 

But it was soon found that it formed a very indifferent 
standard. The light yielded by it depended to a great extent 
on the adjustment of the wick, and on the atmospheric conditions. 
To this day we still lack the ideal absolute standard. But 
various lamps have been introduced that are decidedly more 
accurate than the standard candle. These are described in detail 
in various works devoted to photometry. In France the Carcel 
lamp, in Germany the Hefner amyl acetate lamp introduced by 
Hefner von Alteneck, in England and America the ten candle- 
power pentane standard invented by Prof. Vernon Harcourt are 
used. The Harcourt lamp is described as the official standard of 
the Metropolitan Gas Referees and the unofficial British standard. 

We still retain the word candle-power,” and the unit in 
common use to-day is approximately equal to the light yielded 
by the old standard candle. 

A distinction should be drawn between a unit of light and 
a standard. Although the standards employed may differ, the 
unit of light employed in Great Britain, France, and the United 
States is now the same, and is sometimes termed the '‘inter¬ 
national candle,” although the term has not yet received 
international sanction. 

The relations existing between this and the older units of 
light are as follows:— 

Hefner Carcel 

Candles. Candles. 

Proposed international candle . . .1*11 0*104 

There was formerly much uncertainty as to the relations 
between the units in various countries. But as a result of the 
excellent work accomplished by the four accredited laboratories— 
the Technische Physikalische Reichsanstalt r(Charlottenburg) 

^ It has become usual to speak of sources as having “ so many candle- 
power.” This -expression is embodied in many formulae, and it was there¬ 
fore convenient to retain it in some of the chapters in this book. But 
strictly the term “ candle-power ” should only be used in a general sense 
as equivalent to intensity, and it is more correct to say that a source gives 
“ so many candles.” 
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in Germany, tke National Physical Laboratory (Teddiiigtoii) 
in England, tbe Laboratoire Central d’Electricite (Paris) in 
France, and the Bureau of Standards (Wasliiiigtoii) in the 
United States—the relations have become quite definite. The 
recent history of these units was summarised in a paper before 
the Physical Society (London) by Mr G. C. Paterson in 1909.^ 

Another source of uncertainty, that has only recently been 
completely elucidated, was the effect of atmospheric conditions 
on. flame standards. It is well known that decreased barometrie 
pressure diminishes the light from a flame (it is said that a 
candle flame at the height of Mt. Blanc is almost as invisible as a 
spirit flame). The pressure of water-vapour and carbon dioxide 
have a similar effect, and all these quantities vary from dav to 
day, Titiation of the atmosphere of the pliotonieter by causing 
a deficiency in oxygen in a room likewise reduces the light given 
by a fame standard.- 

The effects of humidity and baro-metric pressure on the 
Hefner lamp were worked out by Dr E. Liebenthai as far back 
as 1895.^ The corresponding efiect on the Pentane lamp was 
first studied by Mr C. C. Paterson in this country."^ More 
recently Mr A. P. Trotter, in conjunction with Mr W. J. A. 
Butterfield and Prof. J. S. Haldane,^ adopted the expedient of 
confining the lamp within an air-tight chamber, so that the 
pressure and atmospheric conditions could he varied within far 
w-ider limits than are met with in practice. By this means it 
was possible to confirm Mr, Paterson’s result. Trotter finds 
that the following changes in haronietric pressure, humidity, 
and carbon dioxide in the air would ordinarily cause a diminu¬ 
tion of 1 per cent, in light:— 

Pressure. C 02 . Jiqueoiis Vapour. 

Pentane lamp, - 12*5 mm. -1-0-055 per cent. -FO-16 per cent. 

Hefner „ - 25-0 „ -h0*045 „ -|-0*16 

It will be seen that although a flame standard is by no 

means constant, yet it is possible by the aid of the above 

knowledge to allow for any deviation from the standard 

^ Froc. FJiys. Soc. Londm, vol. xxi. For a collection of references to the 
earlier units see F. Uppeiiborn, Lehrhuch der Fhotometrie (1912X p. 32. 

^ See Dow, Elec. Reviev?, 28th Sept. 1906. 

2 E. Liebenthai, Zeitschr. f Ur Imtruifmnteiikunde, vol. xv., 1895, p. 157. 

4 Ekctricmn, vol. v., 1904, p. 751; 1907, p. 157, Por some more recent 
investigations see also a paper by E. C. Crittenden and A. H. Taylor, Tram. 

, Amer. Elm. Eng. Soc., voL viii., 1913, p. 410. 

5 Paper presented before the Int. Photoinetiic Com. (Zurich), July 1911. 
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atmospheric conditions. From the report of the National 
Physical Laboratory for 1912 it appears that the value of the 
unit derived from the Pentane lamp can now be held constant 
within 0*1 per cent. 

On the other hand, there are those who maintain that the 
ideal standard should be an incandescent one, electrically 
controlled and absolutely independent of climatic conditions. 
Attempts to devise an absolute standard of this kind based 
on the use of incandescent platinum have been made by Violle ^ 
and Petavel,- but the experimental difficulties have hitherto 
proved insuperable. Experiments have also been carried out 
at the Bureau of Standards with tubes containing helium gas. 
Interesting results have been secured, but it is too early as yet 
to judge of the practicability of such tubes as a standard.^ 

Of late years a great deal has been done with incandescent 
electric glow-lamp standards. The use of large bulb lamps of 
this kind was first described by Dr Fleming in 1902, and 
such lamps were prepared by the Ediswan Company under his 
supervision even earlier than this. 

It is now customary to use a number of carefully aged electric 
incandescent lamps, and this forms a convenient means of check¬ 
ing the constancy of flame standards. As a result of experiments 
at the Bureau of Standards, Rosa and Middlekauf believe that 
the unit of light might be maintained constant for a century 
by this means.^ 

A great advantage of the electric lamp is its portability. 
Calibrated lamps have been circulated among the laboratories 
in the chief Europeto countries and the United States, and 
this has proved exceedingly useful in preserving the relation 
between the units of light. 

A distinction should also be drawn between primary and 
secondary standards. The Pentane standard is rarely used 
continuously for any length of time. The usual course is to 
compare it with some other lamp, which then becomes a 
‘‘secondary standard.” This is used continuously and checked 
at frequent intervals. In testing electric lamps one naturally 

1 Comptes Rendues^ 1879 and 1883. 

2 Proc. Roy. Soc. London, 1899. 

3 P. Gr. Nutting, Bull. Bureau of Standards, Washington, Dec. 1907 and 
Nov. 1912. 

^ Paper read before the Am. Institution of Elec. Engineers, 1st July 1910 ; 
Ilium. Eng., London, vol. iii., 1910, p. 547. 
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prefers to use a calibrated glow-lamp for the snb-staiidard; in 
a gas laboratory, on the other hand, an Argand or Methven 
hurner is more generally used. In these circumstances the 
standard and the lamp under test will hoih be affected by 
fluctuations in electric pressure or variations in atmospheric 
conditions respectively, and errors due to these changes to a 
great extent eliminated. In illumination photometers small 
metal-filament electric glow-lamps are almost invariably used. 

The FuNDjiMENrAL Laws of Lioht Listeibution. 

The next thing that we desire in comparing illuminants is 
a knowledge of the two fundamental laws of light distribution. 

The first of these—the inverse square law—states that the 
amount of light striking a surface is inversely proportional to 



Fig. 77.—Illustrating inverse sc[uare law. Fig. 78.—Illustrating Lambert's cosine law. 


the square of its distance from the source. If, for example, we 
double the distance of a lamp from a sheet of paper, the surface 
will only receive one qnanrter of the light that reached it before. 

The truth of this law is conveniently illustrated in fig. 77, 
which is taken from Mr Trotter’s well-known work on illumina¬ 
tion. Suppose that, at a distance of 1 foot, the rays of light will 
cover a square of small dimensions, then at twice the distance 
they will enclose an area four times as great; and an area 
sixteen times as great at four times the distance. The same 
amount of light has thus been spread over areas respectively 
four and sixteen times as great as that of the original square, 
and the brightness has been proportionately diminished. 

The second law (known as the “ cosine law ” or “ Lamberts 
law’’) has to do with the inclination of the surface. If the 
surface occupies the position AB (fig. 78), so as to receive the 
rays of light vertically, the amount of light received will be a 
maximum- But if the surface is tilted into the position A^'B, it 

14 
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will only receive an amount of light proportional to its pro¬ 
jected area A"B. Trigonometrically expressed, this means that 
the amount of light is proportional to the cosine of the angle 
at which the surface is inclined to the normal (the angle of 
incidence). 

These two laws have reference only to the amount of light 
received by the surface. The brightness will also depend on 
the nature of the surface (e.g. its reflecting power), and on 
whether it is of a mat or glossy texture. This fact must be 
borne in mind in interpreting the cosine law. 

It will also be observed that the application of the inverse 
square law assumes that the rays considered emanate from a 
point. If the distance of the surface from the illuminant is 
fairly great, it is usually quite sufficiently accurate to regard 
the source of light as a point. For example, ordinary electric 
glow-lamps and incandescent mantles can be considered in this 
way. But when we are dealing with clusters of lamps and 
mantles, or with sources surrounded by a diffusing globe of 
considerable dimensions, some care must be exercised in selecting 
the point from which measurements are made. In the case of 
the indirect system of lighting, where the illuminated ceiling 
becomes the source, or such illuminants as the Moore light, con¬ 
sisting of a tube of very considerable dimensions, the inverse 
square law is inapplicable. It is possible to divide the luminous 
area into short sections and treat each portion separately as a 
point; but the process is tedious. It is usually preferable to 
compare such systems on the basis of the actual illumination 
obtained in practice in a room of given area. 

For some formulae enabling the illumination from large light¬ 
giving areas to be calculated, readers may be referred to an address 
by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson,^ and a paper by Mr W. Basset 
Jones.^ 

It must also be remembered that the inverse square law only 
applies strictly to sources which radiate luminous energy uni¬ 
formly in all directions. When the light is concentrated in one 
direction by means of lenses and mirrors the ordinary formula 
may not apply. Difficulties in this respect are sometimes met 
with in the photometry of lamps equipped with focussing re¬ 
flectors. An extreme case is presented by the search-light using 
a parabolic mirror and giving an approximately parallel beam 

^ Ilium. Eng.^ London, vol. ii., 1909, p. 824. 

2 Tfans. Ilium, Eng. Soc. U.S.A., vol. iv., 1909, p. 230. 
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With a strictly parallel beam tlie ainoiiiit of light received by a 
surface would be (save for atmospheric absorption) actually 
independent of distance from the wSouree. 

The effect of atmospheric absorption deserves mention. In 
the ordinary photometry room the effect is almost always 
negligible, although the authors have met traces of it during 
foggy weather when the distance between the lamps was un¬ 
usually great. But in outdoor work, e.g. in testing street lamps 
and search-lights, foggy weather naturally causes considerable 
difficulties. 

iLLUMINAriON AXD SOME DERIVED UXITS. 

IllicminatioTi ,—It is convenient to express the inverse square 
and cosine laws in algebraic form. 

If the intensity of the source be I candles, its distance r feet, 
and 9 the angle of incidence at which the rays strike the surface 
illuminated, the illumination E (ie, the quantity of light striking 
the surface per unit area) is given by the formula:— 

E = t cos 9 foot-candhs. 

^.2 

The foot-candle ” is the unit generally employed in English- 
speaking countries and denotes the illumination derived from 
a source of 1 candle at a distance of 1 foot, It will be observed 
that this quantity can be specified quite independently of the 
arrangement of lights producing it. For example, it was stated 
in Chapter V. that an illumination of 2 to 3 foot-candies 
is desirable for reading purposes; but this illumination might 
be produced in an infinity of ways, e.g, by a local shaded 
light, by a number of lamps hung near the ceiling, ox by in¬ 
direct lighting, etc. 

The expression “foot-candle"’ (although from a scientific 
standard by no means an ideal term^) has now become very 
general in English-speaking countries. On the Continent the 
"metre-candle” (ie. the illumination derived from a source of 
one candle at a distance of 1 naetre) is the usual unit. The 
metre-candle is now more generally known as the lux. This 
term avoids the inconvenience of a compound word, and appears 
to have been first suggested by Sir William Preece at the 
Electrical Congress in Paris in 188&. 

Owing to the difference of units of light employed in Prance 

1 See Trotter, Illumination, its Distribution and Measiiremenh, p. 16, 
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and Germany, we find both an “ international ” lux and a Hefner 
lux in existence. Their relation to the foot-candle may be 
tabulated as follows:— 

“ International ” foot-candle . 

,j lux (metre-candle) . 

Hefner Inx (metre-candle) 

There are other units of illumination (Hefner-foot, Carcel- 
metre, etc.), but they have now practically fallen into disuse. 

Luminous Flux. —At this stage it may be as well to mention 
several other units employed in illuminating engineering cal¬ 
culations. 

The first of these is the unit of flux of light. Referring 
back to fig. 77, it will be noted that while the intensity of illu¬ 
mination varies according to the distance, the product of the 
illumination and the area remains constant. This is a natural 
consequence of the fact that there is a certain constant'' flux 
of light contained within the four radiating lines enveloping 
these successive areas. 

It is sometimes convenient to deal with the total flux of 
light received by a surface. The unit flux of light is that 
received by an area of 1 square foot, illuminated with an 
intensity of 1 foot-candle, and is termed 1 ''lumen.” Thus, if an 
area of 5 square feet is illuminated with an intensity of 2 foot- 
candles it receives 5 x 2 = 10 lumens. 

The flux of light, usually denoted by the symbol #, may be 
expressed in another way. lict A denote the illuminated area. 
Then referring back to the formula for illumination, 

$=ea=H^=I(o, 

where w is the solid angle subtended at the source by the area 
illuminated. 

Mean Spherical Candle-power. —This definition leads us to the 
" mean spherical candle-power.” Mathematically this expression 
is equivalent to surrounding the source with an enclosure of any 
shape, adding up the flux of light received on each element of this 
enclosure, and dividing by the entire solid angle through which 
this flux is received, 47r. The intensity of sources in general 
varies considerably in difierent*directions. It is therefore hardly 
possible to compare them with any precision in terms of any 
particular ray. But we can Ao so by taking into account the 


Inter, root- 
caudle. 

. =1 

. =0*0929 
. =0-0837 


Inter. Lux. 

10*76 

1 

0*902 


Hefner Lux. 
11*95 
1*11 
1 
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ligkt in all directions, i.e. on the basis of mean spherical candle- 
power. This quantity is defined as the eandle-power uMch 
a source would possess if it gcLve out the same total fiiix of light 
as at present, hut evenl'ij in all direetions. 

The mean spherical candle-power is denoted by the symbol 
Clearly the total flux: of light from a source will be obtained by 
multiplying this quantity by the total solid angle 47 r, through 
which it is emitted; in other words, 4x1^= total flux of light. 

It has already been observed that in some cases {e.y. the Moore 
tube) the dehnition of the “ candle-power ” of a source presents 
considerable difficulties, owing to the fact that it occupies such 
a large area ; while in other cases, e.g. the search-light, the term 
has drawbacks, owing to the fact that the inverse square law 
does not rigidly apply. But in both cases the hnx of light 
from the source is a perfectly definite quality, although its 
determination may present difficulties. 

Direct and D {fused Reflect ion. —It 'was explained on p. 210 
’that the fundamental ‘^inverse square ” and “cosine’’laws have 
only to do with the amount of light reaching the surface. When 
we pass on to consider its resultant brightness we find that 
allowance must be made for a new factor—^tbe nature of the 
surface itself. 

The brightness of a surface depends firstly on its reflecting 
power. Dr Sumpner’s oft-quoted researches^ on this subject 
gave the following results :— 

ilaterial. Reflecting Power. 


White tlottiiig-paper 

. 82 per cent. 

,, drawing-paper 

. 80 „ 

Ordinary foolscap .... 

. 1 0 j. 

Ordinary newspaper 

. 50-70 ,, 

Deal wood. 

. 40-50 „ 

Yellow' wall-paper .... 

. 40 „ 

Blue paper. 

. 25 „ 

Dark brown paper . . . . ’ 

' . 13 ,, 

Chocolate paper .... 

4 ,, 

Black cloth . . ... 

. 12 „ 

„ velvet. 

■ 0-4 


Some surfaces, such as huely divided magnesia, maj- uuder 
farouraUe eircumstances reflect somewhat more light than white 
hlotting-paper will do; but the reflecting power even in thLs 
case would probably not exceed 90 per cent. A low reflecting 
power may be associated with neutral properties as regards 
colour, e.g. when a snhstanee is grey or black. But highly 
1 Thil. Mag., vol. xxxv., 1893. 
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coloured materials, which pick out and reflect only a certain 
range of the visible spectrum, suppressing the remainder, have 
usually a low reflecting power. It should, however, he noted that 
the reflecting power of a coloured surface depends to some extent 
on the colour of the light illuminating it. For example, a red 
surface may appear black by the light of an illuminant which 
contains no red rays, such as the mercury-vapour lamp. Again, 
the reflecting power of some substances (such as rhodamine) is 
affected by the fact that it becomes fluorescent when illuminated 
by certain rays. Even the diflTerences in hue of ordinary in¬ 
candescent commercial illuminants may have a distinct effect oiv 
the reflecting power of surfaces, although it is only in the case 
of brightly coloured materials that the effect is very pronounced. 
Some comparisons of reflecting power by the light of the sky 
and an electric incandescent lamp have been carried out by Bell,^ 



and this method has been employed by Ritchie as a means of 
estimating the resemblance of various artificial illuminants and 
dayligjit.^ 

Determinations of the reflecting power of fabrics are usually 
complicated by the fact that they are more or less glossy. 
Consequently their apparent brightness varies with the angle 
at which they are viewed and the inclination of the rays of 
light illuminating them.^ The accurate determination of re¬ 
flecting power in these circumstances is a very complicated 
problem. 

The consideration of glossy surfaces leads us to the distinction 
between regular and diffuse reflection. Diflfused or scattered 
reflection takes place when rays of light strike an optically 
rough or matt surface consisting of small isolated particles. The 
rays are reflected in all directions, as shown in fig. 79, h. The 

1 Trans, Am, Ilium. Eng. Soc., Oct. 1907. 

2 Elum. Eng., London, vol. v., 1912, p. 64. 

^ See some researches by T. H. Gilpin, Trans. Am. Ilium. Eng. Soc., Dec. 
1910. 
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physics of this process are somewhat obscure, but it is probable 
that at least some of the light finds its way beneath the outer 
layer of material and then emerges again. In order to determine 
the reflecting power of such a surface, the sum of the light 
scattered in all directions must be considered. 

In the case of regular reflection from smooth shinv surfaces 
each ray is returned in a given direction, such that the angles 
of incidence and reflection are equal, as shown in fig. 79, a. A 
certain amount of light is absorbed; otherwise the only change in 
the ray is that it proceeds, after reflection, in a new and definite 
direction. In the case of direct reflection one need only study 
the light reflected in any particular direction in order to find 
out the amount of light absorbed. 

The following figures, given by Dr Louis Bell, show that the 
amount of light reflected from the best metal surfaces is not 
vastly different from that obtained from a pure nijitt white:— 

Material. Percentafieof 

Light reflected. 

Polished silver. 93 

,, gold ....... 80 

5 j bra<ss . . . . . .75 

„ copper . . ... 75 

„ steel.60 

Speculum metal.65 

It may be added that the amount of light reflected from 
polished silver, or from good mirror glass, is sensibly the same 
throughout the visible spectrum. 

There is some difficulty in securing an absolutely matt surface. 
A surface having this quality would be frequently desirable in 
photometry, but sufficiently satisfactory results can usually be 
obtained from such materials as dead white paper or cardboard, 
ground white celluloid, or pressed magnesia. 

The diffusing and reflecting qualities of surfaces are of con¬ 
siderable importance in connection with the design of shades 
and reflectors. In many cases a mixture of the two varieties of 
reflection occurs. For example, the white surface of opal has 
a scattering effect, but the pohshed glaze upon it reflects light 
regularly. Another familiar example of a mixture of scattered 
and direct reflection is furnished by shiny “art’’ paper. The 
inconvenience of the glare from such paper due to the direct 
element has been referred to in Chapter Y. 

Swrface Brightness and Intrinsic Brilliancy. —There are 
two chief methods of expressing the brightness of a surface 
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in what have been termed by Prof. Weber ''primary” and 
'' secondaiy ” units.^ In considering lighting installations the 
latter method is frequently preferable. For example, it has been 
stated that a room appears to be cheerfully lighted if the walls 
have a surface brightness of 0*3 foot-candle. By this is meant 
that the surface appears to the eye as bright as a white surface 
illuminated with 0*3 foot-candle would do. The unit of surface 
brightness is thus the foot-candle (or the lux), and may be defined 
as “ the degree of surface brightness of a white matt surface of 
reflecting power 100 per cent., which receives an illumination of 
1 foot-candle (or 1 lux). 

It will be observed that if E is the illumination of .a surface 
and p its absolute reflecting power, the surface brightness 
e = Ep. 

Reference has previously been made to the other method 
of denoting the brightness of objects, namely, in terms of their 
intrinsic brilliancy measured in intensity per unit radiating 
area {e.g., c.p. per square inch). This method is most conveniently 
applied to very bright surfaces (mantles and filaments, illumin¬ 
ated lamp shades, etc.). It has been suggested as desirable to 
draw a distinction between intrinsic brilliancy and surface 
brightness, and to apply the former term to surfaces which 
actually generate light, and the latter term to illuminated 
surfaces which only become visible by reflected light. It is 
also convenient, on account of the size of the numbers involved, 
to use candles per square inch ” in the former case and foot- 
candles ” in the latter. 

The connection between the surface brightness (e), as defined 
above, and the intrinsic brilliancy (e) is a very simple one,^ 
namely:— 

ire = E/3. 

It may be noted that both quantities must be expressed in 
the same units, so that if foot-candles and candles per square 
inch are used the numerical relation is:— 

Surface brightness (foot-candles) =/)E = tt x 144 x e 

= 450e (approx.). 

The expression “ specific luminous radiation ” has beep pro¬ 
posed to denote the flux of light per unit area emitted by a 

^ Elektrot. Zeitschr., 26th Nov. 1908. 

2 A simple proof of this relation is given in Liebenthal’s Pralctische 
Phctometrie, p. 34. See also Ilium. Eng., London, voL vii., Sept. 1914, p. 440. 
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Inmino us surface. “ Luminosity’’is also sometimes used in the 
same sense as intrinsic brilliancy. 


Standard Photometric Symbols and Nomenclature. 

At this stage it may be well to group together the chief 
quantities as defined above. The questions of appropriate 
symbols and nomenclature was first brought up at the Inter¬ 
national Electrical Congress of 1896, and Prof. Blondel, who 
was responsible for so much early pioneering work in this 
direction, has since suggested some additions to this list of 
symbols.^ 

In addition, the matter has been considered in detail by the 
photometric committee of the American Illuminating Engineering 
Society, and their last report contains a number of proposed 
definitions and new suggestions.*^ 

This is a matter which is ripe for international action. 
Meantime the following table seems to embody the terms and 
symbols at present most generally employed:— 


Chief Quantities used in Illuminating Engineering. 


Quantity. 

Unit. 

Equation and 
Symbols. 

Intensity (Lichtstarke, In- 
tensite lumineuse). 

International Candle 
(Hefnerkerze). 

I 

Luminous flux (Lickt- 
strom, Flux lumineuse) 

Lumen. 

<P= = 

r- 

Illumination (Beleuchtung, 
^Iclairement). 

Foot-candle (lux). 

S r- 

Intrinsic brilliancy * (Flack- 

(Candles per sq. in.. 

1 

enhelle. ^Iclat intrinseque) 

Candles per sq. cm.). 

'“S 

Output of light (Lichtab- 
gabe, Lumiere emise) 

Lumen-hr. (Lumen- 

stunde, Lumen-heure). 

Q=^T 


* Surf ace-brightness, e in foot candles (or lux) is equivalent to Ep='^ , where p is the coefficient 
of reflection of the surface illuminated. 


These symbols and units are only given tentatively. The 
whole question is now being considered from an international 
standpoint, and was dealt with in a paper by Mr A. P. Trotter 
before the Illuminating Engineering Society (London) in 1914.^ 

1 Ilium. Eng.,, London, voL v., 1911, p. 205. 

2 Tram. Am. Ilium. Eng. Soc., vol. vii., No. 9, Dec. 1912, p. 727. 

3 Ilium. Eng.,, London, July 1914. 
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Measurements of Intensity. 

Photometric measurements may be divided broadly into two 
classes, those which are concerned with the intensity of light 
sources (candle-power) and those relating to illumination. The 
photometry of light sources has become a more or less stereotyped 
process. The refinements necessary in the laboratory and the 
precautions necessary to secure accuracy have been ably discussed 
in Mr Trotter’s well-known work. 

Tlie lamp to be tested and the standard may be set up at 
either end of a photometric bench, and the photometer, mounted 
on a sliding carriage, travels between the two. The photometer 
consists essentially of a specially designed screen so constructed 
as to enable us to observe when the two sides of it are equally 
bright, and the illumination received from the two lamps is the 
same. Then if I^, I 2 be the intensities of the two sources, and 
their distances from the photometer screen giving equal illumin¬ 
ation, we have, according to the inverse square law:— 

^l=\=E, whence i= lil. 
r- I 2 

This method of moving the photometer is not invariably 
employed. Sometimes it is found desirable to keep the standard 
lamp and the photometer stationary, and to move only the 
lamp under test. For standard.work the method of “double 
weighing ” is always used. The procedure is as follows: The 
standard is placed at one end of the bench, and the photometer 
is fixed at a certain distance so that it receives a convenient 
illumination—say, 3 foot-candles. A “comparison lamp” (the 
intensity of which need not be known) is then introduced on 
the other side of the photometer, and its distance adjusted until 
the photometer is in balance. The comparison lamp and the 
photometer are then coupled rigidly together. Any lamps to be 
tested are substituted for the standard and compared against 
the comparison lamp, coupled, as explained, at a fixed distance 
from the photometer, the two moving as one unit. Or, if the 
positions of the comparison lamp and the photometer are fixed, 
balance may be obtained by moving the lamp to be tested. 
In this way the comparison is made with a fixed illumination, 
and, owing to the fact that the lamps are tested under exactly 
the same conditions as the standard, errors due to possible stray 
light, want of symmetry of the photometers, etc., tend to cancel out. 
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It will be observed that in either case the results are calculated 
on the basis of the inverse square law. In practice various devices 
are employed to lighten the calculations. When many lamps 
are tested under the same conditions, the scale of the photometric 
bench may be engraved direct in candle-power instead of in 
centimetres or inches, or tables and curves may be prepared, 
enabling the value of the candle-power corresponding to aiiv 
divisions on the bench to be read ofi* at once. 

As stated above, measurements of intensity are aliiiost 
always based on the inverse square law. Sometimes other 
methods are useful. For example, Kriiss has advocated the use 
of dark glasses of known absorbing power for the testing of 
very powerful sources. Another device occasionally used is the 
rotating sector. The essential principle in this apparatus is the 
interposition of a rotating disc in the path of the rays of light. 
This disc is provided with an adjustible sliding shutter providing 
for a variable aperture comprising from 0 to 180 degrees of the 
complete revolution. The disc is driven sufficiently rapidly for 
the succession of bright and dark intervals to blend by persist¬ 
ence of vision, and the brightness of transmitted light is pro¬ 
portional to the percentage area of the disc exposed. A detailed 
investigation of this method, which appears to have been first 
used in this country by Mr H. F. Talbot and Sir William Abney, 
has been undertaken by Hyde.^ This research established the 
scientific correctness of the principle, but in practice its applica¬ 
tion is not very convenient. Prof. J. R, Milne of Edinburgh has 
described a somewhat more elaborate apparatus involving the 
use of specially shaped rotating paddle-wheels.- Like many 
other devices for varying the intensity of light (crossed Nicols, 
liquids of graded opacity, etc.) such apparatus has been mainly 
confined to purely scientific researches. 

A great deal might be written on the equipment of the photo¬ 
metric laboratory. It is sometimes assumed that the walls and 
ceilings and even the implements used should be painted a dead 
black, with a view to diminishing any possible errors due to stray 
light. But the inconvenience of working in such a room is 
obvious, and the opinion is gaining ground that for commercial 
work such extreme precautions are hardly necessary, providing 
the lamps on test and the photometer are judiciously screened. 

It is, of course, essential that any other lamps used in the 

Bull Bureau of Standard.% Wasliington, U.S.A., No. 1 , 1906. 

^ Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinhurgh, 1910-1911, p. 656. 
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room with a view to providing illumination for taking notes, 
etc., should he well shaded; it is necessary to restrict the light 
to places where it is required, so as not to strike the photometer, 
and it is also highly desirable that the eyes of operators reading 
the photometer should not be dazzled by unshaded lamps. 

Photometers. 

The practical success of photometry depends on the precision 
with which we can determine “equality of brightness.” A 
photometer is merely a device for improving this precision. 

The average man, if asked to examine in turn two widely 
separated illuminated surfaces, would find the utmost difficulty 
in comparing their brightness. In a photometer it is usual to 
bring the surfaces to be compared quite close together, and to 
aim at making the line of demarcation between them as fine as 
possible. Theoretically an object that has exactly the same 
colour and brightness as its surroundings becomes indistinguish¬ 
able from them, but in practice it is difficult to reproduce this 
condition perfectly. 

Many physiologists have attempted to ascertain the minimum 
percentage change in brightness perceptible to the eye, and 
Bouguer, whom Mr Trotter has justly styled “ the father of 
photometry,” devised a number of photometers quite early in the 
eighteenth century. One sometimes hears it laid down as a 
sort of physiological law, deduced from such early experiments, 
that the human eye cannot detect a change in brightness of more 
than 1 per cent, (or 2 per cent, as the case may be). But it must 
be remembered that these conclusions are merely the result of 
the apparatus employed. We have no reason to suppose that 
the limit of sensitiveness has been reached, and it is possible’ 
that in the future apparatus may be designed enabling us to 
detect much smaller changes in brightness than at present. 

This fraction (sometimes known as Fechner’s constant) is 
practically the same for all values of illumination likely to be 
used on the photometer screen in the laboratory. If the illu¬ 
mination on the photometer screen falls below one-tenth of a 
foot-candle there may be a diminution in sensitiveness- This 
appears to be true (for a given physiological brightness) irre¬ 
spective of the colour of the light.^ 

1 Dow, Ilium. Eng., London, vol. iii., 1910, p. 237 ; A. Broca, Jr. de 
Physique, 1894. 
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The general opinion seems to be that the most favourable 
illnmination for the photometer screen lies between 1 and 5 
foot-candles. In favourable circumstances (and when the two 
sources to be compared yield light of the same colour) the read¬ 
ings of an observer may be expected to agree ■within 1 per 
cent. 5 while the lYiecuxi of a series of readings by experienced 
observers in the laboratory may he repeated within one-lifth or 
even one-tenth of a per cent.^ This, of course, refers to accurate 
measurements in the laboratory; the precision obtainable in 
commercial photometry and with illumination photometers may 
naturally be less. In passing, a distinction should be dra'wii 
between the general accuracy of photometers (including all 
sources of light) and the accuracy with which readings on a 



Fig. 80a.— Crude form of shadow Fig. sob. 

photometer. arrangement the rtxi is replaced by 

Shadows a, b are cast by a rod illuminated ^ photoped carrying a screen 4?, in which 
by the sources Lj, L 2 . The arrangement shown there is a rectangular aperture. The position 
is primitive, but-by adjusting the position-of the ttis is adjusted until the shadows a and b 

rod the shadowed regions a, h can be brought i^st fail to overlap. They are conveniently 
into juxtaposition (see fig. SOB). cast on a translucent screen, and their bright¬ 

ness viewed from behind. 

photometer can be repeated (which is merely a question of the 
sensitiveness of the instrument). Under favourable circumstances 
results can sometimes be repeated within one-fifth per cent. The 
general accuracy of commercial photometry has teen estimated 
by Dr C. H. Sharp ^ to be 2 per cent., a result w^hich is probably 
only approached in the best laboratories. For a very able dis¬ 
cussion on this subject in photometry, the reader may be referred 
to the chapter On Errors ” in Mr Trotter s work. 

It is not surprising that the experiences of various authorities 
with different types of photometers are apt to be somewhat 
inconsistent. In general an investigator favours the instrument 
with which he is most familiar. Moreover, the methods adopted 
of expressing the sensitiveness have not always been the same. 
As an instance of such researches, we may mention the experi- 

1 See some results presented by Mr C. C. Paterson, Ilium. Eng., London, 
vol. iii., 1910, p. 231. 

2 Trans. Am. Inst, Elec. Engrs., vol. xix. p. 1493. 
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ments of Wild,^ Kenelly,^ and Barr and Phillips.^ A series of 
researches was also carried out by the Netherlands Gas Com¬ 
mission in 1894. According to these experiments the Lummer- 
Brodhun and Bunsen (grease-spot) photometers rank among the 
most sensitive. For the comparison of lights of the same colour 
there are also certain flicker photometers, with which excellent 
results are said to have been obtained. 

The various types of - photometric screens in use have been so 
frequently described in well-known treatises on the subject that 
it hardly seems necessary to say much about them. Much of 
the earliest work in England was done with the shadow 
photometer invented by Count Rumford. In its mo'st primitive 
form this consisted merely of a rod placed in front of a sheet of 
white paper, which was caused to throw two shadows on the 



Fig. 81 .—The simple Ritchie Wedge, the two inclined surfaces of which are 
illuminated respectively hy Lj, L2, the t-wo sources to be compared. 


lamp tested. The illumination from one of the sources was 
varied until the density of the two shadows appeared equal. 
The method was subsequently elaborated in the apparatus used 
by the Gas Referees. A slot, or series of slots, in a plate of 
metal replaced the rod, and their distance from the paper was 
adjusted so as to bring the edges of the shadows in exact con¬ 
tact. ■ A piece of translucent paper was used §0 that the screen 
could conveniently be inspected from behind (see fig. 80 b). 

In the Rumford photometer the lamps under test are placed 
on the same side of the screen, but it was soon found that the 
method of placing them on either side of the screen was more 
convenient. In these circumstances it may be necessary to 
reverse the photometer so as to allow for any difiference between 
the two sides of the screen, but in most cases the variation 
should not be large. One of the simplest photometers of this 
kind was the Ritchie Wedge, having two similar matt white sides 

1 Electrician, 8th Nov. 1907, 

2 Paper before the Nat. Elec. Light Assoc., Chicago, March 1908, 

^ Electrician, 9th March 1894. 
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exposed to the ten lamps under test, with as hue a line of 
division between them as possible. Piaster of Paris surfaces 
have occasionally been used. It is not easy to nuike the line 
of demarcation fine enough to secure high sensitiveness, and 
unless care is taken to place the wedge absolutely syiimietricaily 
with respect to the bench appreciable “angle errors’’ {i.e. errors 
arising from the fact that the rays of light do not strike the 
surface at the same inclination) may occur.^ In order to eliminate 
such errors it is preferable for the rays of light to strike both 
sides of the screen approximately vertically. 

The objection of angle errors may also be raised to other 
photometers, such as the Thompson-Starling, using inclined 
screens, unless the wedge is viewed from a fixed point. 

The Ritchie Wedge photometer is now rarely used, but the 
wedge device has been introduced in some modern photometers, 
one of the most interesting of which is the Bechstein instrument.* 

Another early type of instrument, usually known as the Joly 
photometer, utilised two translucent blocks of wax or serai- 
obscured glass, a fine metal sheet being usually insetted between 
the blocks to form a division, but the sensitiveness of this 
arrangement is not very great. 

We now come to a photometer of early date which has 
persisted up to the present time, and indeed may still be de- ^ 

scribed as one of the most sensitive available—the Bunsen or 
grease-spot photometer. The screen consists simply of a sheet 
of white paper, part of which is waxed and therefore becomes 
semi-translucent. The most general method is to make a greased 
annulus, the centre disc being left plain. The annulus then 
appears darker than the centre by reflected light, but brighter 
by transmitted light. If one employs the “double-weighing” 
method, which eliminates want of symmetry in the photometric 
screen, it is only necessary to observe one side of the disc and 
to adjust the photometer until the centre spot just vanishes. 

But it will be found that if one side of the disc is exactly in 
balance, the other side in general is not. When photometric 
balance is obtained by moving the instrument to and fro between 
the lamps compared, the correct method is therefore to adjust 
the position of the photometer so that the contrast between the 

1 See L. Wild, Elect'fician, vol. Ivii. p. 59, 1908 ; also Trotter, lUumimiionj 
its Distribution and Measurement, p. 95. 

2 Por a detailed description of this instrument see Ilium, Eng., London, 
vol. L, 1908, p. 498. 
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central disc and the annulus is the same on both sides of the 
screen. In practice inclined mirrors are placed on either side 
of the screen, enabling the observer to see both sides simul-, 
taneously (see fig. 82). 

This “contrast”, method should lead to a distinct gain in 
sensitiveness as compared with photometers of the “ equality 
of brightness” type {e.g. Joly, Ritchie Wedge, etc.), and for this 
reason is preferable to the use of only one side of the disc. For, 
when the photometer is put slightly out of balance, so that the 
spot on one side becomes darker, an exactly similar change, in 
the opposite direction takes place on the other side of the screen. 



Fig. 82.—General view of Bunsen photometer. 

(Xeprodaced from Illumination, its Distributionland Measurement, by A. P. Trotter.) 


The eye, glancing successively at the two images, has therefore 
a double change by which to be guided. 

The sensitiveness of a grease-spot screen depends in a great 
measure on the way the wax is applied. A modification of the 
greased spot is the Leeson disc, composed of three sheets of 
paper pressed together. The two outer sheets are thin and 
semi-transparent. The middle sheet is opaque, and a small disc 
is stamped out from the centre; a surprisingly fine line of 
division can thus be obtained. 

The Lummer-Brodhun photometer has been described as a 
scientific grease spot, the paper disc being ^ replaced by two 
accurately ground prisms in optical contact. The photometer 
has been so often described that we need hardly enter into 
the somewhat complicated details here. They are given fully 
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in Lietenthal’s worlc,^ and the photometer is also described bv 
Mr. Trotter.2 

Lummer and Brodliun studied the question of tiie desirable 
<ieg:ree of contrast, and came to the conclusion that the maxinmoi 
sensitiveness (0’22 per cent.) was obtained with an absorption 
by the thin glass plates of per cent. 

■ For a more complete account of these details also readers iiiay 
consult Liehenthal’e work.^ The line of division between the 
photometric surfaces is exceedingly fine, and the accuracy under 
favourable conditions is probably as great as that reached with 
any known photometer. But the fact that the field is observed 
through a telescope is considered a drawback by some observers, 
who prefer photometers of the grease-spot type, which can be 
inspected from a distance. Kruss has devised an arrangement 
comprising two telescopes and enabling binocular vision to Im 
obtained. 

It has been pointed out that the introduction of such sources 
of light as the flame are, incandescent mantle, and mercury- 
vapour lamp has greatly added to the difficulties of photometry. 
A certain amount of practice is necessary, even when comparing 
lights of the same colour, to determine the exact point of 
balance of photometers which depend on the “ equality of 
brightness” or ‘‘contrast” principle. "When the two lights 
differ greatly in colour the diflBculty becomes greater. 

This circumstance has led to the revival of the flicker photo¬ 
meter, in which two surfaces, illuminated by the respective 
sources of light to be compared, are successively brought into 
the field of view ; at a sufficiently rapid speed, the field of view 
then assumes a colour intermediate between that of the sources 
•of liglit compared, but if the photometrical surfaces do not 
appear equally bright a curious throbbing or flickering effect is 
produced, and this only ceases when equal illumination of the 
Wo surfaces is secured. If the impressions succeed one another 
yet more rapidly, this flicker too ultimately ceases, and the 
.sensitivenesj^ of the photometer is correspondingly diminished. 
This question of the best speed for flicker photometers w’as 
discussed by one of the writers in 1907.^ 

^ Pmktische Photometries p. 173. 

2 Illibiriinations its Distribution and Measurement^ p. 99. 

^ PraJctuche Photometries pp. 180—187. 

^ Dow, “ Tlie Speed of Flicker Photometers, Electrician, IsL and 8lli Feh. 


! 
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Oscillating Lens 


Fig. 83.—Food flicker photometer. 


In using such mi instruniciii} W8 therefore select ^ speed. 
which is sufficient to enable the colours to blend by persistence 
of vision, but not rapid enough to prevent the production of 

flicker due to the difference in 
V 7 brightness between the two sur- 

\ / faces. We then assume the 

\ / EitoHe Wedge position in which the flicker dis- 

\ / appears, or is a minimum, to be 

\/ the position in which the surfaces 

appear equally bright. 

Oscillating Lens application of flicker 

to photometry is generally associ- 

^ ated with the name of Prof. Ogdon 

N. Rood. The Rood form of photo- 

Fig. 83.— Food flicker photometer, consisted essentially of a 

Two sides of a nitchie Wedge are "Ri-f-phiP in the form of a 

illumiuated by the sources to be tested, rtl^cme vveuge m biie iuim Ui a 

W p’^ster of Paris prism. The two 
sides of the prism were illuminated 
respectively by the two sources to 
be compared, and the sharp edge between the illuminated surfaces 
was viewed through an oscillating lens. The two surfaces, being 
by this movement of the lens alternately brought into the field 

modification of the Rood 

Following the work 

of Rood Whitman^ " 84.— Bechstein flicker photometer 

T . T « Cl/ (general appearance). 

devised a form oi photo¬ 
meter in which the two surfaces themselves are put in motion 
in such a way as to produce a flicker. In his original instru¬ 
ment one photometrical surface, .inclined to the bench at a 
suitable angle, was illuminated by one of the sources to be com¬ 
pared. In front of this a cardboard disc, from which a circular 

Am. Jour, of Sdence, 1899, p. 194. 

2 Zdtsohr. fur Instrnmenterihunde, vol. xxv., 1905, p. 45 ; see also Ilium. 
Eng., London, vol. i., 1908, p. 499'.-.^ 

3 Physical Review, 1896, p. 241. 


Fig. 84.—Bechstein flicker photometer 
(general appearance). 
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Quadrant Flicker Disc 


segmeat had been cut out, w^as placed, and was illuminated bj 
the other source. As this disc was rotated the observer saw, in 
rapid suceession, the disc itself and the surface behind it, and 
when these two surfaces 
were unequally illumin¬ 
ated a flicker was pro¬ 
duced. 

Another photometri- 
cal device used hy 
Whitman^ is shown in 
fig. 86. A truncated 
cone, ABCD, made of 
plaster of Paris was cut 
across diametrically at 
EF. The portion ABEF 
was then reversed 




Fig. 85.- 


Bye 


-Wliitman sector flicker photometer. 




K-Ji 


The white matt surface is illuminated by a source 
and the right, the sector disc by a source to the left. 

When this disc rotates the eye sees in rapid smccessiou the 
placed in the position surface of the disc and the surface t>ehiud it. Wheu the 
-c ir illummation of the two surfaces is unequal a flit-ker results. 

shown. When the whole 

was rotated about the axis of the cone an observer saw in succes¬ 
sion first the portion AB, illuminated by the light to the right, 
and then the portion CD, illuminated by the light to the left 
In fig. 87 are shown several types of flicker discs described by 

Kriiss.^ The first of these resembles 
the disc used in the w^ell-known 
Simmanee-Abady photometer. 

When these pieces are rotated 
about a horizontal axis, the observer 
se§s the boundary bettveen the 
photometrical surfaces continually 
cross and recross the field of 
view. This change occurs twice 
in every revolution in the ease of 
No. I., four times in every re¬ 
volution in the case of No. IL, 
and six times in the case of No. III. 

More recently Eriiss has devised a means by which the 
principle of flicker can be combined with the use of the Lummer- 
Erodhun photometer head. 

Wild has devised a very simple form of flicker photometer, 
in which the expedient is adopted of rotating a grease-spot 

1 1898, p. 11. 

2 PhysikaH&che Zeitschr.^ 5, pp. 65-67,1903. 


Fig. 86. —Showing the W liitman 
‘ ‘ truncated cone ” flicker photometer. 

The upper half of the cone ABEF is 
cut olf and transposed, as shown in the 
right-hand figure. 
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disc. The disc is cut out of ordinary white blotting-paper, 
about half of its surface being greased and half plain. This 
disc is merely rotated about its centre by means of a small 
electric motor, and a portion of the npper part of the disc is 
viewed through a telescope. In this way the possibility of angle 
errors is very much reduced, and under the very best conditions 
the sensitiveness is said to rival that of the Lummer-Brodhun 
photometer. Wild has shown how binocular vision can be ob¬ 
tained with this instrument and the contrast principle applied.^ 
The advantage ascribed to flicker photometers lies in the 
fact that an unpractised observer usually finds it very difficult 



Fig. 87.—T^’pes of flicker discs, Nos, I , II., III. 
(ri-odiice respectively two, four, and six reversals per revolution.) 


to distinguish small differences of light and shade when the 
sources of light to be compared differ greatly. On the other 
hand, it is urged that but little practice is needed to enable an 
observer to decide whether or no a flicker is visible through 
tlie telescope of a photometer, and to set the photometer so that 
the field appears flickerless. 

As regards the correctness or otherwise of the flicker 
principle in colour work we shall have something to say in the 
next section. 

The Problem of Colour Photometry. 

From what has been said above it will be gathered that we 
can now compare the illuminating power of sources of light with 
^ See Ilium. Eng.^ London, vol. i, 1908, p. 825. 
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very toleralble accuracy. But this accuracy, which is probably 
sufficient for most practical purposes, is only attainable when 
the lights compared are similar in colour. When two ilium inants 
yield lights of widely different colour their comparison becomes 
difficult. A trained ear could no doubt judge with fair exactitude 
which is the louder of two adjacent notes struck on the piano; 
but it is much more difficult to compare the loudness of a shrill 
whistle with that of a beaten drum. Doubtless one would not 
find much difficulty in selecting two roses of the same class 
having an equally strong scent; but would it be possible, by any 
system, to compare the scent from a rose with the odour of 
paraffin ? 

Similarly, the determination when two adjacent surfaces of 
widely different colour appear equally bright is difficult to many 
people, although trained observers profess to be able to form a 
consistent judgment. 

A distinction may, at the outset, be drawn between the 
problems involved in the comparison of commercial illurninants 
and those which confront us when we attempt to judge tlie 
brightness of pure spectrum colours. The differences in tint 
met with in illurninants yielding continuous spectra do not give 
rise to serious difficulties. Most people find no very great 
obstacle to comparing an incandescent mantle with an Argand 
burner, a metal-filament lamp with a carbon-filament one, or 
even a whibe arc lamp with an electric glow-lamp. 

In the case of standard work even these comparatively slight 
differences in colour may be of some consequence. A device 
known as the cascade” method is employed at the National 
Physical Laboratory. A series of standards of progressively 
varied efficiency has been prepared, and the difference in colour 
between each successive pair is too slight to cause trouble. 
Consequently each standard can be accurately compared with 
any other, although the difference in colour of the first and last 
may be considerable. In testing other lamps a standard of any 
desired colour within the prescribed limits may then be used. In 
America a somewhat similar method, based on the use of suitably 
tinted glasses, has been adopted by the Bureau of Standards, and 
the authors understand that it was already in use many years 
ago at the Reichsanstalt. 

More recently illurninants have been introduced (such as the 
flame arc, the Moore tube, the neon tube, and the mercury- 
vapour lamp) which yield line-spectra and differ widely in colour. 
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It is undoubtedly a diflficult problem to compare the neon tube, 
giving only lines in the orange and red, with the mercury- 
vapour lamp, the rays of which are concentrated in the yellow, 
green, and blue-violet. Some experiences in the photometry of 
these lamps were recently described by Dr Broca and MM. 
Jouast and Laporte. Divergences in the -results of different 
observers of as much as 100 per cent, were recorded.^ The 
difficulties become extreme when one attempts to compare pure 
spectrum colours; and the exact shape of '' luminosity curves ” 
for the spectrum can therefore only be determined approxi¬ 
mately; this, of course, does not apply to spectrophotometric 
measurements in which the spectra are matched colour by colour, 
but only to those in which heterochromatic comparisons are 
made. 

These errors also occur, although usually in a less incon¬ 
venient form, in the case of investigations on coloured fabrics, 
wall-papers, etc. 

The fundamental physiological difficulties of colour photom¬ 
etry w’^ere touched on in Chapter VI. (Colour and the Eye). It 
has been pointed out that the condition of the human eye with 
respect to the perception of coloured light is quite different in 
a feeble light from what it is when the illumination is high. 
Whatever be the physiological explanation—whether based on 
the struggle between the ‘‘ rods ” and “ cones ” or the changes in 
the visual purple—the dark-adapted eye is singularly insensitive 
to red, and highly sensitive to green and blue rays. In a feeble 
light, as we have seen, red objects tend to appear jet-black. 

Naturally these effects reveal themselves directly the attempt 
is made to compare illuminants differing much in colour. Very 
marked discrepancies between the results at high and low 
illuminations were recorded in the experiments by Broca, Jouast, 
and Laporte on neon and mercury-vapour lamps, referred to 
above. One of the authors, in a series of experiments on lamps 
screened with red and green .glasses, has shown how such 
measurements are also affected by the size of the photometric 
surfaces, the distance of the eye of the observer, and the angle 
of inclination at which they are seen.^ We must remember too 
that the sources of light we are attempting to compare would 
certainly be used to illuminate surfaces very much greater than 

^ “ Quelques Difficultes de la Photom^trie des sources luminescentes 
indusbriels,” Ball Soc, Int. des Mectricims, Peb. 1913. 

2 Dow, “Colour Phenomena in Photometry,” Phil. Mag., Aug. 1906. 
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those existing in the photometer, and measurements in the 
laboratory may therefore fail to represent accurately the 
illuminating power of a source under practical conditions. 

It is difficult to see how one can evade these phenomena 
completely. Even if one could contrive a method of measure¬ 
ment independent of them, we should i'pso facto fail in our 
purpose, since the results would not bear an exact relation to 
experiences in practice. One general rule may be suggested— 
the illumination of the photometer screen should be about the 
same as that which the lamps will be expected to furnish in 
practice. Experience has shown that at fairly high illuminations 
(say, above 1 foot-candle) these colour effects have a com¬ 
paratively small influence, since the eye is in a more or less 
'' saturated ” condition. It is really only when the illumination 
is low (as in street lighting) and in the case of illuminants 
having exceptional spectra that practical difficulties arise. 

For this reason photometers of the ''extinction” class, the 
action of which depends on dimming the light tested until some 
small object can only just be perceived, should be used with 
caution. For the eye is then in an abnormal condition, and the 
portion of the spectrum that is influential may not be that which 
is most effective at ordinary illuminations. 

It has been shown that a number of early experiments on 
acuteness of vision were misinterpreted owing to disregard of 
this point. Some observ^ers found that acuteness of vision was 
greatest in the yellow (near X = 0*58/>l), others that it reached a 
maximum in the green (near X = 0'52/>t). In reality the con¬ 
clusion reached appears to have been due simply to the order of 
illumination at which these experiments were carried out. 

It may be of interest to mention a few of the methods 
suggested with a view to minimising these difficulties. Readers 
may be referred to the various treatises mentioned at the 
commencement of this chapter, and particularly to the section 
of Uppenborn’s work dealing with this subject, which contains 
an excellent bibliography.^ 

These devices fall into several distinct classes. There are 
those based on the use of coloured screens. Mac4 de Lepinay 
proposed to view the photometric surface first through a red 
screen and then through a green screen, and he gave a formula 
for which the true relation between the illuminants tested could 

^ Lehrhuch der Photometrie, pp. 284-310. 

2 Comptes Rendm, vol. xcvii. pp. 1428, 1883. 
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be calculated in terms of the readings obtained. The same 
method has been pursued by Weber, ^ Schumann,*^ and others. 
But tlie method, besides being somewhat tedious and incon¬ 
venient, is clearly inapplicable to sources having discontinuous 
spectra—particularly to such a source as the mercury-vapour 
lamp, which contains no red rays. A more scientific method, 
was that due to Crova,^ who used a yellow screen. Theoretically 
this was supposed to absorb all rays except that at 0'582 /a, and 
Crova considered that the comparison of the intensity at this 
point in the spectrum gave a true measure of the relative 
integral intensities. Practically a solution confining the radia¬ 
tion to a narrow region of the spectrum in this neighbourhood 
is found to absorb a great deal of light. Moreover, the principle 
involved, like that of Macd de Lepinay, would only apply to 
continuous spectra, and cannot be used in the really difficult 
colour comparisons. 

Other methods are based on the principle of acutenes^ of 
vision, Weber (loc. cit) many years ago proposed to illuminate 
black and white patterns, such as concentric circles composed 
of lines of progressively diminishing thickness ; and Dr Fleming 
devised discrimination photometers,'’ in which the illuminants 
compared were made to illuminate a series of fine dots. The 
idea was to judge one’s position of balance not by equality of 
illumination but by “equal distinctness.” But in practice it 
may be questioned whether this practice assists one’s judgment 
to any great extent; in addition, the basis of the method appears 
to be theoretically unsound, and, for the reasons explained in 
Chapter V., it may prove actually misleading. 

We come next to the flicker photometer, the theory of which 
has recently been studied by Dow,^ and many other observers. 
A recent series of contributions by Ives in the Fkilosophical 
Magazine on this subject, and also on the general principles of 
colour photometry, is of special interest.® 

It has been claimed as an advantage that the flicker photo¬ 
meter is independent of colour, inasmuch as colour-blind observers 

1 Elektro. Zdtschr., 5, p. 166, 1884. 

2 Ibid., 5, p. 220, 1884. 

3 Comptes Rendus, xciii. p. 512 ; xcix. p. 1067. 

^“Colour Phenomena in Photometry,’’ Phil. Mag.^ Ang. 1906; “Physio¬ 
logical Principles underlying the Flicker Photometer,” Phil. Mag., Jan. 1910. 

“ The Photometry of Lights of Different Colours,” Phil. Mag., July, Sept., 
and Nov. 1912 
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obtain tlie sanio results \Yitli it as do people witli ordiiiarv 
vision. Were this a fact it would seem a doubtful recommenda¬ 
tion from the theoretical standpoint, but researches made at the 
hteichsanstalt and elsewhere by no means bear out tliis view.^ 
On the other hand, many colour phenomena do seem to be less 
marked with flicker instruments than they are with those of 
the equality of brightness type. Ives indeed, and also Luckiesh;- 
finds that the Purkinje effect is actually reversed with the 
flicker instrument. It appears to he now generally agreed that 
at ordinary illuminations, and with sources having continuous 
spectra, both types of photometers give substantially the same 
results. At low illuminations this may not be so, but it remains 
to be determined w’^hich form of instrument gives tlie more 
exact measure of practical ilium mating value. 

The problem is complicated by the peculiarities in vision of 
different observers. Ives, in the researclies mentioned above, 
includes tests of a number of people from which he deduces 
the luminosity curve for the normal eye, and it is suggested 
that this might be assumed in researches on colour photoiiietr 3 ’. 

Finally, there have been several suggested standards of 
light based on the measurement of radiation, which may titlv 
be considered in relation to the problems discussed above. 
Drysdale proposed a primary standard using, not incandescent 
platinum, but a black body maintained at a fixed temperature.'^ 
Houstoun^ and Strache have suggested that by the use of 
suitable colour solutions, or by optical means, it might be 
possible to isolate the visible from the total radiation of an 
incandescent surface and to absorb the various rays in such 
proportions as to give a luminosity curve identical with that of 
the eye, thus constituting white light. Steinmetz proposed to 
select energy of certain wave-length in the red, green, and blue, 
and to combine these elements in suitable proportions to produce 
a white light. It might be possible to measure the radiation 
of these definite single wave-lengths with exactitude and to 

1 Gas World, 11th April 1908; see also F. L. Tufts, Am. Jr. of Srience, 
22, p. 531, Dec. 1906. 

2 The Purkinje Effect with Flicker and Equality of Brightntss Pliotoiii- 
eters,’’ Elec. World, 22iid March 1913. 

^Discussion before the Physical Soc. of Dondoii, June 1909 , 111 Eng., 
Xandon, vol. ii., 1909, p. 144. 

^ Proo. Roy. Soc. London, June 1911. 
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avoid the experimental diificulties involved in measuring the 
radiation from continuous spectra. 

Ives has suggested that it might be possible by suitable 
screens to isolate the green mercury line (which is very near 
the point in the spectrum where the maximum sensitiveness of 
the eye is located) and to measure the radiation of this single 
wave-length by physical means.^ 

All these methods are apparently based on the idea of 
defining a standard of light in terms of physical measurement 
and avoiding the perplexities caused by the physiological 
peculiarities of the eye. But it would seem that the experi¬ 
mental difficulties are considerable, and that even the physio¬ 
logical difficulties are postponed only and not avoided. 

Physical Methods in Photomethy. 

The idea of using so-called physical methods in photometry 
{i.e. the direct action of light on some material, independent of 
the eye) has a certain fascination. One would appreciate an 
instrument which, if pointed at a lamp, would straightway 
register its illuminating value on a dial without its being 
necessary to introduce the complexities of the human eye. 

But none of these chemical and physical methods respond 
to radiant energy in exactly the same manner as the eye. The 
thermopile would be mainly influenced by the heat rays of an 
illuminant; actinometers and photographic paper are in general 
affected most by the ultra-violet. At present, therefore, it hardly 
seems possible to use such an apparatus for absolute measure¬ 
ments and for the comparison of different illuminants. But it 
is conceivable that it might be useful for purely relative work, 
where no comparison is attempted between sources having widely 
different spectra—for example, in making tests of daylight, or 
in obtaining polar curves of light distribution. 

The first of such methods that naturally occurs to one is the 
use of photography. Photographic paper has often been so used, 
and is sometimes employed in connection with ancient light 
cases even at the present time. But photography cannot as a 
rule compete with ordinary photometry for convenience and 
accuracy, and its use is practically restricted to spectrophoto- 
metric researches (such as the investigations of Ives and 

^ “ Energy Standards of Luminous Intensity,” Trans, Am. Ilium. Eng. 
Soc., April 1911 and Oct. 1912. 
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Coblentz on the spectrum of the fire distribution of brightness 
in the spectrum of the fire-fly). Recently Ives and Luckiesh 
have devised a photographic method of determining polar 
curves.^ A strip of light-sensitive paper is wound in the form 
of a cylinder, the light to be tested being at its centre. Under 
suitable conditions of exposure and development the darkening 
of the paper will be proportional to the intensity of the light 
striking it at that point. One advantage claimed for this 
method is that it acts as a “ ballistic photometer,” automatically 
recording the mean of the readings during a given period, and 
being therefore specially applicable to the photometry of sources 
which are inclined to flicker. 

Another physical apparatus that has sometimes figured in 
photometry is the thermopile. A thermopile with blackened 
surface is sensitive to all forms of radiant energy, and does not 
discriminate between the visible and non-visible rays. It could 
not therefore be applied for comparing difterent illuminants in 
the spectra of which visible and invisible energy exists in 
variable proportions. Felton and Brady, in a paper read at the 
annual convention of the Illuminating Engineering Society in 
the United States in 1910, showed some polar curves of light 
distribution obtained by this means. The thermopile appeared 
to give fair results for electric incandescent lamps, and the 
method would presumably be expeditious. But in the case of 
gas lamps the curves were distorted by the effects of conduction 
and convection of heat from the burner. Voege has likewise 
used the thermopile for this purpose, and he has also shown that 
it can be conveniently applied to record the variations in light 
of unsteady sources.^ There certainly seems to be a need for 
some standard method of comparing the steadiness of different 
illuminants. 

Another appliance which has often attracted interest for 
photometric work is the selenium cell, the resistance of which 
changes when it is exposed to light. A photometer based on 
this principle was devised by Torda some years ago.^'^ The 
experimental difficulties connected with such cells are at present 
considerable. Special care is necessary in the preparation of 
selenium in order to avoid .the effect of the inertia of the 
material. Torda hoped to overcome this difficulty by the use of 

^ Elec. JForld, 20th July 1912. 

2 Elektrot. Zeitschr.^ 16th Jan. 1908. 

3 Electriciariy 13tli April 1906. 
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a clockwork shutter, which automatically cut off the light from 
the cell after it had been exposed for a certain period. The 
sensitiveness of the cell to light of difterent colours depends on 
the way in which the selenium is prepared. Prof. Rulimer 
of Berlin makes two forms, which are respectively most sensitive 
in the red and the green regions of the spectrum. He is also 
reported to have obtained cells whose maximum sensitiveness 
lies in the ultra-violet. One curious circumstance related by 
Pfund ^ is that the selenium cell is subject to a phenomenon 
analogous with the Purkinje effect, the maximum sensitiveness 
of some cells being in the green at low illuminations and in the 
orange-red when the illumination is high. This characteristic, 
coupled with the fact that the ordinary selenium cell, unlike the 
thermopile and the photographic methods, does at least have 
its maximum sensitiveness within the visible spectrum, suggests 
that it might be possible in the future to prepare cells having 
a curve of sensitiveness substantially the same as that of the 
normal eye. In this case it might be applied for ordinary 
photometric work. But even should we succeed in evolving a 
successful physical photometer by this or other means, it would 
seem to be essential that its use should be periodically checked 
by appeal to the eye and by comparison with ordinary photo¬ 
metric methods. 

The use of selenium cells has been practically confined to 
relative measurements, such as the recording of daylight varia¬ 
tions in school-rooms and the study of the fluctuations in light 
during an eclipse. 

Ban and Philips,^ Presser,^ and others have also suggested 
devices to enable the cell to be used in the photometric labora¬ 
tory, but up to the present time very little work has been done 
in this way. 

More recently an interesting departure has been made by 
Richtmyer^ and Voege^ in applying alkali metal cells of the 
type devised by Elster and Geitel to photometry. Such cells 
have several distinct advantages. There is said to be little 
“ inertia,’' the relation between galvanometer reading illumin- 

1 Physical Review^ vol. xxxiv., May 1912. 

2 Electrician^ vol. xxxii. p. 525. 

^ Elektrot. Zeitschr.j 1907, p. 510. 

^ Tmns. Ilium. Eng. Soc. U.S.A., vol. viii., 1913, p. 459. 

^ Paper read before the German Illuminating Engineering Society, March 
28, 1914 : Ilium. Eng., London, June 1914, p. 295. 
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ation is linear over a wide range, and tlie maximum sensitive¬ 
ness is located in the visible spectrum. Voege has found that 
such cells, equipped with a suitable light filter, answer well for 
testing lamps of the same class, and are very constant. In 
general their use is only proposed for relative work. The current 
to be measured (10 amperes) is small but not very incon¬ 
venient in the laboratory. On the whole, experience wfith these 
cells is favourable, but it is too early yet to appraise their value 
in practical photometry. 

The Distribution of Light from Illuminants. 

Let us now pass on to another phase of photometry—the 
study of the distribution of light from illuminants. In Chapters 
II. and III. quite a number of diagrams were given showing how' 
much modern illuminants differ in this respect. An ordinary 
direct-current lamp with vertical carbons gives its maximum 
light at an angle of about 50 degrees in the lower hemisphere, 
but a shadow will be cast by the lower carbons and there will 
be very little light immediately under tlie lamp. The intensity 
in a horizontal direction will also be small. The burner below 
an upright gas mantle also throws a deep shadow, but the 
maximum intensity in this case is horizontal. The carbon- 
filament electric lamp gives about 40 per cent, of its horizontal 
intensity immediately under the lamp; and the metallic filament, 
arranged as a series of vertical elements, yields even less. Many 
inverted mantles, being approximately spherical in shape, give 
practically their maximum light in every direction in the low^er 
hemisphere, but the burner intercepts much of the light above 
the lamp. 

In what has been said above we have assumed that the source 
is not provided with a globe or reflector. It is possible by using 
an appropriate reflector to modify the distribution of light very 
•considerably. For example, by merely placing a focussing type 
Holophane reflector over a metal-filament lamp we concentrate 
by far the greater part of the light in the lower hemisphere, and 
the greatest intensity is then obtained immediately below the 
lamp. As another illustration of the eflfect of a slight change in 
the shape of the reflector, take the distribution curves of the 
Sugg and GrMzin gas lamps shown in figs. 20 and 21 in Chapter 
II. In the former case the maximum is vertically downward, 
in tile latter the greatest intensity is reached in a direction 
-slightly below the horizontal. 
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In practice we generally require a lighting unit to give its 
greatest intensity in a downward, direction, so as to illuminate a 
desk, table, or bench, etc. But there are also occasions when we 
aim at illuminating vertical surfaces, such as blackboards, 
placards, etc., and in these cases a strong horizontal component 
is necessary. Again, in the indirect system of lighting, we de¬ 
liberately throw most of the light upwards on to a white ceiling. 
It is therefore a matter of considerable importance to know how 
the light from any unit is distributed, and there are many manu¬ 
facturers who now make a practice of giving information on 
this point. Without a knowledge of the intensities in various 
directions we cannot perfectly compare the capacities of modern 
illuminants. To measure only the horizontal candle-power, or to 
state only the candle-power in the direction of maximum intensity, 
and to ignore the distribution of light in all other directions, 
would often lead to very misleading conclusions. In order to 
represent the distribution of light in space, we use what is 
termed a “polar curve of light distribution.” A number of 
diagrams have already been given. Such diagrams are usually 
drawn to polar co-ordinates. The centre of the diagram corre¬ 
sponds with the centre of radiation of the source of light, and 
the lines radiating outwards in all directions may be taken to 
represent the direction of the light-rays emitted by the lamp. 
The concentric circles serve as a scale of candle-power, and the 
diagram is built up by measuring off along each line a length 
proportional to the candle-power in that direction, and drawing 
a curve through the points obtained. 

The determination of such curves in the laboratory is usually 
a somewhat intricate and tedious process. The method em¬ 
ployed varies according to the dimensions of the unit to be 
tested. As a rule the lamp cannot conveniently be tilted, and 
it is therefore usual to rotate round it a mirror or mirrors placed 
in such a way that the ray of light in each direction is succes¬ 
sively directed along the photometric bench. But it is possible 
to mount small electric glow-lamps in a holder capable of motion 
in a vertical plane, and, by tilting the source itself, to avoid the 
use of mirrors. 

For a description of some modern devices used with very 
large sources, readers may be referred to a paper by G. H.. 
Stickney and S. L. E. Eose read at the Fifth Annual Convention 
of the American Illuminating Engineering Society in 1911. 
Also to the lecture on photometry delivered by Dr Sharp at the 
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Fig. 88.— Showing arrangements for determining the light distribution from arc lamps in the laboratory of the General 
Electric Co. of America (Stickney and Rose, Trans, Amer, Ilium, Eng, Soc,^ vol. vi., 1911). 

The lamp is suspended in a separate chamber, and its rays are reflected from an inclined mirror and pass through an aperture on to the sight-box 
of the photometer, as shown. Photometric balance is adjusted by moving the comparison incandescent lamp. 
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Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, in October of the same 
year. 

Fig. 88 shows diagrammatically a very usual arrangement.. 
The lamp to be tested is suspended, preferably in a section of 
the laboratory partitioned off from the rest of the room, so that 
the powerful sources may be completely screened from the eyes 
of the observer working the photometer. The ray of light is 
reflected off a 45 degrees mirror through an aperture along the 
photometric bench. The mirror is rotated successively into 
positions equivalent to intervals of about 10 degrees, and the 
position of the arc lamp being adjusted in each case so that the 
reflected ray still passes along the line of the photometric bench. 
It will be observed that the angle of incidence with the mirror 
is always the same, so that the absorption is constant. The 


-_r 

Photometer 

Fig. 89.—Showing method of investigating the light distribution of 
a source by aid of two symmetrically placed inclined mirrors. 

These two mirrors reflect the rays on to the photometer screen (which is kept stationary), 
while the direct rays are screened. 

coefficient of absorption of mirrors used in this way is usually 
determined by a separate test on a lamp of known candle-power; 
for a good silvered mirror it should be practically the same for 
all colours in the visible spectrum. The lamp tested should 
travel on an arc or a circle struck about the centre of the mirror. 
The continual adjustment of the position of the arc lamp on test 
is rather a drawback to this method, and gearing is usually fitted 
up to make the adjustment as expeditious as possible. 

An improvement on this method is the use of two movable 
inclined mirrors symmetrically placed so as to reflect a ray at 
the same angle on either side of the lamp. The light from both 
mirrors strikes the photometer, and the mean of the readings in 
both hemispheres is automatically recorded. In the case of 
unsteady flickering sources this is a distinct advantage This 
method is now very widely adopted. Fig. 90 shows the applica¬ 
tion of the method in the laboratory of the General Electric Co. 
of America. An advantage is that the lamp is kept stationary. 
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Another form of rotating mirror arrangement which also 
eliminates any necessity for moving the lamp during the test is 

that shown in fig. 91, due to 
Franz Schmidt and Haensch, 
and used in the Holophane 

^ __j laboratory in London. The 

arrangement is convenient 
but is somewhat bulky, and 
therefore requires a fairly 
large laboratory. It is best 
suited to fairly powerful 
sources. The double reflec¬ 
tion means that the lamp 
tested is virtually removed 
to a considerable distance 
from the photometer. Con¬ 
sequently, when units of 
moderate candle-power are 
tested, the illumination on the 
photometer screen is apt to 
be somewhat low. 

There is also a group of methods of determining polar curves 
in which the use of mirrors is dispensed with. For example, 



Fig. 91. —A double rotating mirror arrange¬ 
ment for investigating the light dis¬ 
tribution from large sources (Franz 
Schmidt and Haensch). 

The ray of light strikes the mirror at A, 
whence it is reflected to the second mirror at 
B, and thence along the line of the photometric 
bench to the screen S of the photometer. G- is 
a counterpoise arrangement enabling the two 
mirrors, which are rigidly coupled together, to be 
easily rotated. 



Fig. 92.—a method of obtaining polar curves by inclining the photometer screen. 


If the light reaches the screen at an angle e to the 
through an angle of d/2. 


horizontal, the 


screen will be rotated 


the lamp may be suspended in line with the photometer bench 
and merely raised and lowered. The photometer is preferably 
kept stationary, photometric balance being obtained by moving 
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the comparison lamp. The photometer is usually equipped with 
a scale of angles and a lens-centring arrangement, and can be 
rotated about a horizontal axis. The operation is as follows: 
The photometer is set at the 


angle (6, say) corresponding 
with the ray to be measured. 
The height of the lamp is 
then adjusted until an image 
of it is formed by a lens over 
two cross lines marked in 
front of the photometer screen. 
But if the test were carried 
out with the photometer in 
its present position, an error 
would be introduced by the 
fact that the rays from the 
lamp tested and the com¬ 
parison lamp do not strike 
the photometer screen at the 
same angle. To correct this, 
the photometer is rotated back 
through an angle 6/2. In a 
form of photometer used by 
the South Metropolitan Gas 
Co., the lamp is suspended on 
a movable arm geared to the 
photometer in such a way 
that this process is performed 
automatically. The change 
in inclination is then the same 



Fig. 93.—Holophane polar curve 
apparatus. 


in both cases and cancels out. 
This method has the advan¬ 
tage of dispensing with a 
mirror, but considerable care 
must be taken in setting the 
photometer in order to avoid 
angle errors. Another diffi- 


The white screen (G) attached to the arm (F) 
can be revolved round the source (L), whose 
position can be varied by means of the adjustable 
arms (C and DX The jointer (I) traces out on 
the chart (K) the angles through which the arm 
is moved, and the polar curve can be traccjd out 
while the experiment is in progre^. The screen 
(H) can be used to cut off the direct light from 
the source t^ted, and thus t*) estimate what 
error (if any) is caused by stmy light. This 
enables the apparatus to be used in a room with 
fairly light walls. 


culty is that an unusually high room would be needed for rays near 


the vertical to be tested, and it would also be inconvenient for many 


readings in the upper hemisphere to he determined. Moreover, 
the distance between the lamp tested and the photometer is a 
variable quantity, which is often not desirable in work of this kind. 
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There is one other method of determining polar curves that 
may be mentioned. It has been described by Dr C. H. Sharp in 
the United States ^ and by Dow and Mackinney in this country 
It has some distinct advantages but also some limitations. 

According to this method, the mirror is replaced by a matt 
white surface, which is rotated round the source and at a fixed 
distance from it. The surface brightness of this surface is 
observed through an illumination photometer, and is proportional 
to the candle-power at the respective angles. The method is ex¬ 
peditious, but the length of arm carrying the white test surface 
is necessarily restricted. This may necessitate the introduction 
of mirrors when testing sources which depart widely from the 
inverse square law. In the arrangement proposed by Dow and 
Mackinney, the rotating arm carries a pointer tracing out the 
angles on a sheet of polar paper and enabling the distribution 
curve to be plotted out while the experiment is actually in 
progress. 

It has been remarked as desirable that in work of this kind 
the distance between the photometer and the source tested 
should be kept constant. This precaution is needful in order to 
eliminate possible errors due to non-compliance with the inverse 
square law. Such errors may arise when the source is equipped 
with very large diffusing globes or highly focussing reflectors. 
Many such reflectors act somewhat like a search-light. When 
there is any doubt on this point the distance at which the test 
is made should preferably be stated. Another point to be noted 
is that all these methods assumed that the distribution of light 
is symmetrical about a vertical axis. This is generally the case, 
the chief exceptions being sources equipped with parabolic 
reflectors and intended for the illumination of vertical surfaces. 
In such cases the curve is usually determined in the plane of 
symmetry of the reflector, and this is doubtless the most useful 
plane to take. But the fact that the results only refer to a 
particular plane should be borne in mind in calculating mean 
spherical candle-power. 

The Determination of Mean Spherical Candle-power. 

The examples quoted on page 237 show how necessary it is, 
when comparing illuminants, to state the particular direction in 

1 Lectures on Illuminating Engineering before the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Oct. 1910, vol. i. p. 423. 

2 Paper read before the Optical Convention in London, June 1912. 
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which the eandle-power of sources has been determined. On the 
Continent it has become customary to indicate this by a special 
symbol, lot, indicating the intensity at an angle a, and this method 
might, with advantage, be more widely followed in this comitiy. 

The definition of the mean spherical candle-power has alreadV 
been given, namely, the intensity which a source would possess 
if it gave out the same total flux of light, but evenly in all 
directions. It is denoted by the symbol In the same wav, 
by the mean hemispherical c.p. we mean the candle-power wMcIi 
a source would yield in the (upper or lower) hemisphere, if the 
light were uniformly distributed. If we denote the mean upper 
hemispherical .candle-power by lo and the mean lower hemi¬ 
spherical candle-power by lo, it is evident that: 

^0-“2—' 

The mean spherical candle-power can be readily calculated 
from the polar curve of light distribution of a source. lii fact 
it is usually obtained in this way. It is a common mistake for 
people to suppose that the mean spherical candle-power is 
obtained merely by taking the mean of the intensities in one 
plane as shown in the polar curve. This is not correct A 
special calculation is necessary, the general expression for the 

mean spherical candle-power being, i- sin 0 

e=o 

Theoretically, therefore, the way to obtain the mean splierical 
candle-power from the polar curve is to divide it into an intinite 
number of small sections, multiply the intensity at each point by 
sin d, add up and divide by 2. Tracbically a sufficiently accurate 
result can be obtained by dividing the hemisphere into zones of 
5° or even 10°. The corresponding values of sin 6 are calculated 
once and for all, and it is customary in laboratories where much 
work of this kind is done to have the values printed at the 
side of each sheet of polar curve pciper in tabular form, the 
corresponding values of the intensity are read off and entered 
and multiplied on the slide rule by the tabulated values of sin 0, 
and the mean spherical candle-power calculated in a few iiiiiiutes. 
IsTaturally the mean upper and lower hemispherical candle-power 
can be obtained by a similar calculation. 

There are also various shorter approximate methods of carry- 

1 This relation is worked out in many text-books. See^ for example, The 
Science of (Ju. Bloch, translated by W. C. Clinton), p. 28. 
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ing out this operation, but they should be applied with caution, 
as they may not be strictly accurate when the polar curve is at 
all irregular.^ Weinbeer has also devised an ingenious form of 
slide rule for carrying out this operation.^ 

There is also the welhknown Rousseau method, which achieves 
the same result graphically, and until recently was almost 
invariably employed. 

For an account of these various methods, readers may be 
referred to recent works by Bloch, Blok, and others (see 
Appendix). 

The mean spherical candle-power is almost invariably worked 
out by one of the above methods, for the reason that whenever 
it is wanted the polar curve is usually also required. But 
apparatus has also been devised for determining mean spherical 
candle-power directly. Prof. Blondel was one of those who early 
devised an instrument of this kind, using elliptical mirrors to 
focus the light, which he terms a lumen-meter.” ^ 

A simple method of determining mean spherical candle-power 
was proposed by Dr Alex. Russell in 1903.^ This depends on 
the selection of rays at certain specified angles, so spaced that 
the integral effect of these rays gives a measure of the total flux. 
This is still regarded as one of the best methods of treating the 
problem. Wild has applied the principle to the testing of 
incandescent lamps, a series of mirrors being mounted at the 
intervals proposed by Dr Russell.^ 

The Matthews “ integrating photometer ” utilised a series of 
inclined mirrors distributed in a ring round the source to be 
tested, and each of them reflecting the ray of light on to a 
vertical matt white surface. By this means the necessary cor¬ 
rection for sin Q is introduced, since the illumination due to 
each of the reflected rays is proportional to the cosine of the 
angle with the horizontal (complementary to 0). The total 
illumination of the white surface is thus a measure of the mean 
spherical candle-power. Each mirror is capable of adjustment so 
as to compensate for differences in reflecting power, or any 

1 See Bloch, Ilium. Eng., London, vol. ii., 1909, pp. 516, 682 ; also an 
article in the same Journal, vol. iii., 1910, pp. 31, 265. See alfo Bloch, The 
Science of Illumination, pp. 28-39. 

2 Ilium. Eng.. London, vol. i., 1908, p. 559. 

3 ^clairage Mledrique, 1895, pp. 385, 406, 538, 583 ; 1896, p. 49. Bull, de 
la Soc. Ini. des Mectridem, vol. iv. (2nd Series), p. 39. 

^ Proc. Inst, of Elec. Eng. London, vol. xxxii. p. 631. 

^ Ilium. Eng., London, vol. ii., 1909, p. 197. 
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deviation from Lambert’s law on the part of the white photo¬ 
meter screen. A more elaborate apparatus of the same kind has 
also been recently described by Kriiss.^ This makes use of a 
series of mirrors, like the Matthews photometer, but the reflected 
beams are collected by a series of lenses, each of which is stopped 
down to an appropriate amount to allow for the “ sin 6 ” factor. 
The complexity of having so many mirror surfaces to keep 
clean perhaps explains why such types of apparatus, of which 
Prof. Blondel speaks with approval, have not come into very 
general use. 

In order to be widely used it would seem that an appliance 
for measuring mean spherical candle-power should be easy to 
maintain and comparatively inexpensive to construct. These 
qualities are in the main possessed by the “ globe photometer ” 
devised by Prof. Ulbricht. This consists merely in a sphere 
of large dimensions (preferably as much as 2 to 3 metres in 
diameter), the interior of which is coated a dead white. The 
lamp to be tested is hung up inside the globe, and the rays are 
reflected to and fro in such a manner that the interior of the 
globe becomes uniformly illuminated all over and its brightness 
can be taken as a measure of the total flux of light. This 
brightness is measured by means of a suitable observation 
window, which is shielded from the direct rays of the illuminant 
tested by the insertion of a white screen within the globe. The 
globe is conveniently calibrated by inserting a source of known 
intensity. 

The theory of the globe has been most exhaustively discussed.^ 
Speaking generally, it is desirable to arrange that its dimensions 
are large in comparison with those of the lamp tested. The late"^ 
Dr Corsepius has suggested several methods of utilising the 
globe for measuring mean hemispherical candle-power, but the 
accuracy obtainable in these circumstances would probably not 
be quite so great. 

The globe photometer should presumably be well suited for 
measuring the absorption of globes and shades—which it is 
tedious and sometimes difficult to determine exactly by means of 

1 Jour, f, Gcosheleuchtung, 4t]i July 1908. 

2 Ulbricht, Elektrot. Zeitschr.^ 1905, p. 512; 1906, pp. 50, 803 ; Bloch, 
EleUrot Zeitschr., 1905, pp. 1047, 1074; 1906, p. 63 ; Corsepius, Elektrot 
Zeitschr., 1906, pp. 669, 695, 803; Bloch, Ilium. Eng., London, vol. i., 1908, 
p. 274; Corsepius, Ilium. Eng., London, vol. i., 1908, pp. 801, 895 ; Sharp and 
Millar, Tram. Am. Ilium. Eng. Soc., vol. iii., 1908, p. 502. 
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Fig. 94.™General view of an TJlbricht globe photometer. 

Tlie inside is coated a dead white, and the sonrre is usually lowered through an aperture at 
the top. The globe is made in two portions, which may be taken apart, allowing access to the 
interior of the globe. 
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polar curves. In the case of diffusing globes there ap^jear to 
no great difficulties, but it may be questioned whether any 
apparatus of this kind, however excellent, would give quite 
consistent results with highly focussing reilectors. In such cases 
the direction, in which the reflector was tilted would surely iiave 
some influence. 

Another matter which has been debated is the use of the globe 
for measuring the mean spherical candle-power of gas laiiips. 
The enclosure of such lamps within a globe is apt to interfere 
with the supply of air and hence diminish the light. 

It has always been assumed until recently that the spherical 
shape was essential to the accurate working of the globe photoni- 
eter. Dr W. E. Sumpner,^ how^ever, has expressed tlie view that 
sufficiently accurate results might often be obtained by using a 
cubical box with w^hitened interior, and this is lx)me out to some 
extent by some experiments of Wild Should this suggestion Ije 
confirmed it would mean a decided sinipliiicatiom since a rect¬ 
angular enclosure is much easier to prepare than a globe of tlic^ 
necessary dimensions. A cubical box of this kind, measuring 
2 metres a side, has been installed at the National Physical. 
. Laboratory, and used for comparing lamps wlrose distribmioii 
curves do not greatly differ from each other. 


Measuremeis’ts of Illumination. 

It is interesting to trace the development of photometry 
and to see how, as new illuminants made their ap])earance, more 
precise methods of measurement were introduced. 

The development of gas lighting early in the last century 
did much to change this view, and we find that a considerable 
amount of pioneering work was concerned with the iiieasiiremeiit 
of the illuminating power of gas. Subsequently, as new forms 
of burners and other illuminants made their appearance, tlie 
idea of measuring the illuminating power of the Simree became 
familiar. From specifying gas of a certain illuminating power 
people also came to speak of lamps as givingso many candles’^ 
and this method is now applied generally to all illuminants. 

But as early as 1883 Sir William Preece pointed out that 
although measurements of the illuminating power of sources of 
light are very desirable, they do not, strictly speaking, tell us 

1 Ilium. Eng., London, vol. iii., 1910, pp. 323, 392 ; see also Wild, 
p. 549. 
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exactly what we desire to know. What we are really anxious 
to learn, he pointed out, is not only the light of the lamp given 
by the lamp used, but the actual intensity of illumination “ on 
the surface of the book we are reading, or the paper on which 
we are writing, or on the walls on which we hang our pictures, 
etc. He therefore proceeded to describe an instrument for the 
measurement of illumination. This apparatus, which appears to 
have been among the first devised for this purpose, was subse¬ 
quently improved by Sir William Preece in conjunction with Mr 
A. P. Trotter, and some of these early instruments are described 
in the latter’s book on illumination. Among others who may be 
described as pioneers in illumination photometry may be 
mentioned the late Mr William Sugg. 

The illumination at any spot is measurable in “ foot-candles ” 
or “lux,” and can be stated quite irrespective of the way in 
which the lamps are arranged. For example, as explained on 
p. 141, an illumination of 3 foot-candles on the table would 
usually be considered sufficient for reading purposes, but this 
illumination might be produced in an infinity of ways— e.g. by a 
single local shaded light, by lamps distributed about the room, 
or by indirect light reflected from the ceiling. The essential 
point is that we have a certain value of illumination at the spot 
where it is required. In Great Britain and the United States 
illumination photometers are almost invariably calibrated in 
foot-candles, on the Continent the general practice is to measure 
in lux (metre-candles). 

Since the date of Sir William Preece’s first efforts a great 
many illumination photometers (or “ illuminometers,” as they are 
sometimes called), have been designed, and have proved of great 
assistance in illuminating engineering. Since most of the 
existing instruments have been repeatedly described in standard 
treatises, it hardly seems necessary to enter deeply into their 
constructional details, and we shall devote ourselves chiefly to 
the general principles underlying such apparatus. Readers may 
be referred to a useful paper on this subject read by Mr Preston 
S. Millar before the American Illuminating Engineering Society 
in 1907.1 

Illumination photometers are intended mainly for testing 
lighting installations in situ. It is therefore desirable that they 
should be portable and simple to manipulate, and in order to 
secure these requirements some concessions may be made as 
1 Trans. Am. Ilium. Eng. Soc., vol. ii., 1907, p. 546. 
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regards a^ccuracy. Some forms of apparatus, intended loainiy 
for contract work where a high order of accuracy is essential 
can hardly he described as illuminatiou photometers, and are 
more in the nature of travelling photometer-rooms. Some of the 
movable photonaeters designed for testing lamps in the streets can 
he wheeled about readily enough, hut are not, strictly speaking, 
portable and are not adapted for testing interior lighting. On 
the other hand, the greater space available naturally enables 
refinements of photometry to he introduced such as cannot 
always be provided in the more compact instruments. 

During the last few years the tendency in the design of 
illumination photometers has been towards simplification. 
Attempts have been made to popularise such measurements, and 
to devise instruments which can be used hy people average 
skill and without much experience in photometry. 

Some forms of apparatus have been designed based on aeute- 
piess of vision. Tor example, in the Simplex photometer, 
contrived by Dr Williams in the United States, the observer 
looked through an aperture at a card on which two sizes of type 
were printed. The card was placed at the spot where it was 
desired to measure the illumination, and the test was made as 
follows-: The instrument was provided with a photographic 
wedge of graded opacity, and this wedge was slid along in front 
of the eye, thus progressively diminishing the apparent bright¬ 
ness of the card, until the larger type could just he read, while 
the smaller type could not. By means of the scale attached to 
the graduated wedge one could then infer the approximate 
illumination in foot-candles. 

Other instruments of the “ extinction ” class likewise depend 
on the principle of progi*essively dimming the illumination until 
some small object just disappeared. An appliance of this kind 
is remarkably simple and compact, and at first sight imsesses 
apparent advantages for approximate work. But experience 
shows that it is difficult to obtain even a very rough estimate of 
the illumination in this way. The result naturally depends on 
the acuteness of vision of the observer, so that the persona! 
error” may be considerable, and even the result attained hy a 
single individual will depend to some extent on the condition 
of the eye at the time the test is made. In practice one finds 
that it is difldcult to ascertain the exact point at which an object 
becomes indistinguishable. Moreover, as pointed out earlier in 
this chapter, methods involving vision at a low illaminatioii 
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considerably below that to be tested seem to be open to general 
objection from the theoretical standpoint. 

These considerations have led designers of illumination 
photometers to fall back on the ordinary methods of photometry 
and to compress into a small instrument what is practically 
equivalent to a photometric bench and comparison lamp. The 
design of the illumination photometer is mainly dependent on 
the choice of a suitable standard. Originally small lamps burn¬ 
ing oil, benzene, etc., were employed. But flame sources are 
obviously inconvenient as portable standards. They are easily 
disturbed by draughts, must be maintained upright, and unless 
carefully supervised are not very trustworthy. It is now almost 
the universal practice to use a small electric glow-lamp fed by an 
accumulator. The invention of the metal-filament lamp has 
been a great boon in this respect. 

The use of a small glow-lamp leads to considerable economy 
in space and enables the photometer to be tilted in any direction. 
The battery is in a sense a complication, but need not be in¬ 
corporated in the instrument, and can be carried separately in 
the pocket or in a convenient form of case. Occasionally^ dry 
cells have been used, but a good accumulator of the unspillable 
type is decidedly superior, since the period of time over which 
it remains constant is much longer. 

It will be observed that the illumination photometer is only 
to be regarded as the temporary custodian of the unit of light. 
It is calibrated in the laboratory before use, and will require 
to be checked from time to time as the lamp ages or the battery 
runs down. There has been some discussion as to whether a 
small ammeter and adjustable resistance should be included in 
the circuit, with a view to maintaining the current taken by the 
lamp constant and eliminating variation in the cell. Theore¬ 
tically a control of this kind would seem advantageous, but it 
adds to the complexity, bulk, and expense of the apparatus. 
Moreover, seeing that the light varies as about the fifth power 
of the current, it is clear that a very accurate instrument, if any, 
should be used; an ammeter whose readings were at all untrust¬ 
worthy would prove decidedly misleading. 

In England most observers dispense with an instrument and 
prefer to rely on checking the instrument at frequent intervals. 
It is pointed out that in the course of a few hours’ tests no 
perceptible change in pressure should occur, and this should be 
verified by testing the instrument before and afterwards. On 
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the other hand, there is more to be said for tlie use of an 
electrical control in the case of instruments intended for eon- 
tract, as distiaguished from experi¬ 
mental wort; or for apparatus 
which may be used for weets at 
a time by observers who have not 
access to a photometric laboratory. 

The illumination photometer of 
to-day is of course not perfect, and 
we shall doubtless see marked im¬ 
provements now that the practical 
utility of such instruments is well 
established. Bat during the last 
few years there has been a marked 
advance in simplicity and accuracy, 
and the measurement of illumina¬ 
tion is already looked upon as quite 
a practical and convenient process. 

A comparatively early type of 
English photometer was the instru- 





(6) Sectional riew. 

■Fig. 95.—Sho-wing Trotter illumiiiatioB pliotometer. 


ment devised by Mr A. P. Trotter and develop^ by Messrs 
Everett, Edgcumlbe & Co. The general nature of this pilotoineter 
will be understood from fig. 95, a and h. 
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™, 0 . 0 . 

I light emitted ^ '' i q The observer looks at the 

to tlie white thifus o ’ white diffusing screen, Cj, 

-- ^ which receives the illumiiia- 

' " “ ’ ’ ‘ J tion it is desired to measure. 

■ ' / In this is cat a small aper- 

very sharp edges. 
Xhe observer is thus able to 
- ' compare the illumination of 

6 the surface, Cp with that of 

_ ~ the screen, Cg- The latter 

* ' can he rotated by means of 

the cam A so that the light 
• . ■ strikes it at various inclina¬ 

tions, and the illumination 
is thus altered through a 
! definite and convenient range 

from zero to 5 foot-candles. 
V- : The actual value in foot- 

'i candles is obtained by ohsex- 

4 vation of a pointer attached 

> f to the screen, Cp moving on 

‘ J ^ outside of the 

k 1. ^ box containing the photo- 

meter, as shown in the 

In the Harrison photo¬ 
meter (fig. 96) the 
standard of light consists 
of a small glow-lamp at 
L, which receives current 
from a small accumulator 
within the instrument, 
and which illuminates 
the movable screen, 

Sg represents a white 
sector disc {i.e. a disc 
from which two sym- 


(at) General view. 


(h) Diagram oiatic view. 

Fig. 96.—Hanison illummation photometer 


at any desired speed; on this screen is receivea tne liiuminamoni 
which it is desired to measure. 

The eye of the observer at E sees, in rapid succession, first, the 
ifiuminat^ white surface of the sector, Sg, and then in the minor, M, 
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the illaminated surface of the screen, All that is necessary, tlieiefore, 
is to alter the inclination of the screen, until no flicker can l>e perceive^d 
by the eye. The surfaces, and S 2 , then appear equally bright, Tlie 



(a) General view 



actual illuminatioti at the screen. So, caa he read off by means of a 

.Sd “ s„ ..d oi . J=.u g»dua«d J 
L th. p..itton diown to th. d^” ^ L\TS bu™^*toB 
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III II recent loadification of the instrument provision is made 
{or the observer to use the instrument either on the flicker or 
et|iuility of bri^ditiiess plan, and also for the measurement of 
illuiiiiuation in a horizontal plane to be accomplished. 

As a ty|:>e of German illumination photometer we may take 
t!ie Martens instrument. In the illustration the standard is a 
snmll l)enzine lamp, but a metal-filament lamp fed from an 
aecoiiiiilator may also be used. 

I’he plaster of ]\iris surface, F, receives the general illumination, the 
iiitt'iisity of which it is desired to measure. The rays from this surface 
1 ‘ iss into the telescope of the instrument at b; its brightness is compared 
with tliat of the frosted glass, w, illuminated hy the small benzine lamp, 
B. tlie rajs of which enter at a. The flame-height of this lamp is 
to exactly '20 mm., this height being controlled by the observa¬ 
tions through the window at D. The rays through the benzine lamp 
before proceeding to illuminate the plate, m, must suffer reflection from 
die pair of mirrors, S^, S.^, as shown. By moving these niirr'ors to and 
fro hy ineaiis of a rack and pinion arrangement, we can weaken or 
strengtlieii the brightness, of the illuminated plate, ni, and can determine 
the relative values of the intensity of illumination, corresponding to 
ei|iialitj of brightness in the fleld of view, by means of a scale calibrated 
direct iri lux. 

This alone would enable a range of illumination of 15 to 1 to be 
oieasiired ; in addition, a disc, r, is inserted in front of the plate, m, which 
c'ontams a series of graduated smoked glasses, the densities of whicli are 
such that the illumination read upon the scale must be multiplied bv 
0*01, OT, ITO, and 100 respectively. * ^ 


A considerable number of illumination photometers have 
ipn devised by Weber, Bechstein, Wingen, Kriiss, Broca, and 
Blonde], and others. Generally speaking, the optical systems 
and details of these instruments are more elaborate than in the 
British patterns, and in the Brodhun street photometer some 
uglily ingenious photometric refinements have been introduced 
some of the photometers devised by Evan 
V\ Ilhams, and others in the United states v^ere very simple and 
ev en priimtive m construction, and this, while doubtless implying 
a certain sacrifice of accuracy, did much to popularise meLure 

h!*^° ^"^^^^^oments refinements have 

Wii mtrodneed One of the best known American photometers 

i andar^"f,^f a tungsten lamp as 

(^ta^e can be checked and maintained constant by making the 
l.»p .nea™ at a Wheaftoae bridge, the Wancf 

An,., London, Jan. 1912 ^ee also Alec. World, 25111 Jan. 1908. 
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lished by means of an interrupter and telephone Bv this 
arrangement, it is claimed, a minute deviation frmr'ti ‘ i 
current can be readily detected. ’ 

fflasl^nlate“view^?l^^® i^^strument illuminates a translucent 
g ass plate, viewed by means of a modified Lummer-Brodlmn 

to be measured M 

a diffusing piece of translucent glass terminating ,m dW 
tube, as shoirn i„ the illustratiou. This illuminated ;i.,e fonus 



(a) Small model. 



(6) Standard model. 

Fig. 98. —Sharp and Millar photometer. 


the second portion of the photometric field, and is balanced 
against a screen illuminated by the small lamp within the 
instrument. It is also possible to remove this glass disc and to 
look through the tube at a detachable white screen, placed at 
any spot where it is desired to measure the illumination. 

The balance is adjusted by moving the test lamp to and fro 
within the instrument by means of an external knob acting on 
a cord and pulleys. In order to increase the range of the instru¬ 
ment two screens, transmitting respectively 10 per cent, and 
1 per cent, of the incident light, can be interposed in the path 
of the incident light. The photometer is also readily adapted 
for the measurement of candle-power. 

It will be observed that the Sharp and Millar instrument, 

17 
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like tliat devised by Weber and some other German authorities, 
can be readily used for the determination of surface brightness. 



Fig, 99b.-D iagrammatic vieie of Holophajie lumeter. 



Fro,. 99c.-Showmg action of adjustable shutter in the Holophane lumeter. 


1I1*W sign, or »nj distant object ” ° ® ™ll-p»per, illum- 

Qnito. number of small and compemt instruments, snitaU. 
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for the measurement of illumination, surface brightness, or 
reflecting power, have recently been introduced in England. 

The Holophane lumeter apparatus, devised by one of tiie 
authors in conjunction with Mr V. H. Mackinney,^ is shown in 
fig. 99a. The apparatus is only about 6 inches by 4.4 inches 
by If inches. It is packed away, together with the accumulator, 
in a small leather case, which can easily be slung over the 
shoulder. 

The chamber containing the comparison lamp B is cylindrical, and 
is painted a dead white inside. G is a rectangular aperture covered 
by a ground opal glass plate, which is illuminated uniformly by the 
lamp inside, and in turn acts as a source of light and illuminates the 
photometric screen G. The lid A is attached to a cylinder fittin^^ con¬ 
centrically round the chamber, and having cut out of it an aperture of 
special shape (shown in fig. 99b). The pointer H travels on the scale as 
A is rotated. 

With the aperture fully open, the pointer rests at the end of the 
scale and reads 1 foot-candle. But as the pointer is moved from this 
position, and the outer cylinder rotates, the exposed portion of the opal 
glass screen is uniformly reduced until, half-way along the scale, only 
the central slot is left, corresponding to one-tenth of the original area. 
The reading is therefore now 0*1 foot-candle. By moving the pointer 
further still this region is also uniformly reduced, and the reading 
diminishes uniformly from 0*1 to zero. ^ 

The observer points the instrument at the surface whose brightness 
he wishes to study, places his eye at E, at the same time pressing the 
contact at the base of the instrument and lighting the lamp. He then 
sees, through the central aperture D in the illuminated surface G, the 
surface to be tested, adjusts the pointer until photometric balance is 
secured, and observes the reading on the scale in foot-candles. 

When it is desired to measure illumination, a white matt celluloid 
screen is used. This is placed at the spot where a test is to be made 
and its brightness observed as described above. 

There are also (at M) two dark glasses, reducing the light respec¬ 
tively to one-tenth and one-hundredth, which can be placed in the path 
of the rays from the object studied by pulling out the knobs X. By in¬ 
troducing either or both of these glasses the scale of the reading can be 
multiplied by 10, 100, or 1000, so that it is possible to read up to 1000 
foot-candles. 

In calibrating the instrument the standard screen is placed 
at a convenient distance from a lamp of a certain candle-power, 
so that the illumination received by it is knovrn. The position 

1 See ‘‘ Surface Brightness and a New Instrument for its Measurement,’' 
by J. S. Dow and Y. H. Mackinney (paper read before the Optical Society 
of London, 1910); also “New Apparatus for the ^leasiirement of Light and 
Illumination,” IlhiTn. Eng., London, Jan. 1912. 
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„f ,l» W .-ithin the chamhe. is adjusted until the 

rJlii.s of the instrument, when towards the standard screen, 

is exactly Ci>rr 0 ct. • m i 

The fact of usiiK^ a detachable screen m this iray has several 

advHiit-i-e. It enables one to make measurements m any 
plane: moreover, only the screen, and not the photometer, is 
pl-iced at tlie spot where a measurement is desired, and one can 
kerefoiv often reach points that might otherwise he inaccessible. 

Tliere are also many cases {e.g. in studying the brightness 
of walls and ceilings in an interior) when measurements of 
surface brightness yield valuable in¬ 
formation, and data of this kind have 
proved a very accurate means of deter¬ 
mining the exposure in photography 
Surface-brightness instruments can 
he conveniently applied to determine 
the reflecting power of surfaces or to 
study the way in v^hich the reflected 
light varies at different angles. As a 
practical instance of the value of such 
measurements, one may take the com¬ 
parison of various materials for cine¬ 
matograph screens (white canvas, alu¬ 
minium powder, etc.). The instrument 
enables the apparent brightness of the 
Light- screen, as it appears to the audience 
in front and to those at the sides of 
the theatre, to be determined very readily. 

Another convenient and portable illumination photometer, 
designed by Mr Haydn T. Harrison, and recently brought out 
in England by the Benjamin Electric,-Ltd., is the “ Lightometer.” 
This consists of a box containing a small glow-lamp at one end 
and a Bunsen screen at the other. Mounted on one side of the 
lx)x is a sliding rheostat, enabling the light to be progressively 
varied, the corresponding variation being indicated on two 
^les reading respectively from 0*3 to 10 and from 0 001 to 
0*3 foot-candles, according as four volts or two volts is applied 
to the standard lamp. 

The Bunsen disc is pierced with a small central hole, and the 
observer, by means of a side eye-piece in the box, can look 

» Bow and Mackimney, paper read before the Eoyal Photog. Society, 
28th March 1911. ^ j j 
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■fclirough. th-G ajpGrturo in tli6 ph.otomGtric scrGGn and so d^teriiiiiiG 
the surface brightness of distant objects. 

Yet another small instrument of the surface-brightness tvpc. 
the Luxometer/’ has recently been introduced by Messrs 
Everett, Edgcumbe & Co. This is essentially a mc^iiicatioii 
of the Trotter photometer. 

It will be seen, therefore, that during the last few years 
(juite a number of new illumination photometers of a very com¬ 
pact and portable type have been brought out in England. The 
tendency in their design has been towards simplicity and ease 
of manipulation, and the measurement of illumination has 
become quite a practical and familiar process. In recent papers 
read before the Illuminating Engineering Society the results of 
a considerable number of measurements in schools and libraries, 
works, etc., were given, and there is no doubt that these data 
will go far towards establishing standards of the illumination 
desirable for different classes of work. 

The Factory Department of the Home Office in this country 
have also recognised the extreme value of illumination measure¬ 
ments in providing a record of industrial lighting conditions, 
and in a recent report by Mr D. R. Wilson the results of no less 
than 2500 measurements in 125 different cotton and textile 
works were presented. Corresponding data for iron foundries 
have since been published.^ 

There has been much discussion as to the best system of 
specifying the illumination for indoor lighting. As a rule 
the place where the measurement should be made is obvious. 
For example, in school or library lighting the essential thing 
is to ensure that the illumination is sufficient on the desk, table, 
or rack where the reading or writing is carried on; and the 
same applies in the case of many factories, where the workers 
are seated round tables. In some trades {e.g. watchmaking, 
engraving, etc,) a very high local illumination at some particular 
spot is needed, and measurements would naturally be made at 
the particular point where this light is required. 

In general one may assume that the illumination in a room 
is mainly needed at about the ordinary table level, and this is 
termed the working plane.” This is the chief justification of 
the method generally adopted on the Continent, and to a large 
extent in this country, of making measurements in a horizontal 
plane 1 metre high. But it may sometimes be necessary to 

1 See Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of factories for 1911 and 1912. 
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>iipj)Ieiiieiit such measurements tests in a vertical plane; for 
€-saiiij)le, in a school-room one ’vould naturally ascertain the 
illiiiiiiiiation on the blackboard surface, as well as the pupiFs 
desks. Ajain, it is often desirable to determine not only the 
^^eiieral illumination in an interior, and the local illumination at 
^l>t‘eial points where work is done, but also the surface brightness 
of surroundings, in order to describe an installation completely. 
Another |xiiiit that should receive attention is the diversity 
eot^liideot,” i.e. the degree of variation of illumination in various 
I'wtrt^ of a room. 

Standard methods of measuring illumination have been 
|)roposed by the Verband deutscher Elektrotechniker.^ 

This IkkIj has advocated that comparisons of installations 
I l;K}th indoor and outdoor) should he made on the basis of mean 
liorizoiital illumination measured at a height of 1 metre above 
the door or ground, and that in addition the mean and maximum 
values should be stated, the diversity coefScient being expressed 
in terras of the ratio of the maximum to the minimum. The 
“spciiic consumption” of an installation is defined as the 
consumption of gas or electricity per lux per square metre of 
t!<x>r illumination. Similar methods are used by some firms in 
this country. International agreement on a common method 
of testing seems desirable, and will doubtless be arrived at before 
long. 

It is now very generally agreed that indoor installations are 
best compared in terms of horizontal illumination. By measur¬ 
ing the illumination in a horizontal plane we antomatically add 
up the constitutions of the various lamps in a room, and we also 
come closest to a true estimate of their combined illuminating 
effects. The method, of which Mr A. P. Trotter has long been a 
consistent advocate, seems to be the best compromise in the 
arcumstances. Illumination photometers should have no pro¬ 
jecting parts above the level of the test-plate, such as might 
obstruct light coming from certain directions, and it is also 
ii^ssary to avoid shadows being cast by the person of the 
oteerver. As a rule no difficulty is experienced in avoiding 
this TOurce of error, but in the case of installations using a large 
nuniter of separate points of light some care is necessary. It 
las been claimed as an advantage for the detachable test-plate 
(such as IS used, for example, with the Holophane lumeter) that 

p. ’ Ilium, Eng,, Loudon, vol. iii., 1910, 
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the observer, looking at this screen from a distance, is less likely 
to canse such shadows. 

Another point that deserves notice is the nature of the 
horizontal screen on which the illumination is received. In 
order that it may satisfactorily add up the illumination due to 
all the rays striking it at varying obliquities, the screen should 
obey Lambert’s law as exactly as possible. Some authorities 
have advocated special screens made of compressed piaster of 
Paris and magnesia, but it appears that a good dead-white 
surface can be more easily obtained by using white celluloid 
ground with moist pumice powder, while even a piece of dead- 
white cardboard may be said to give sufficiently accurate results 
for commercial purposes. The observer should select his position 
so as to avoid, as far as possible, the consequences of any direct 
reflection that may exist. 

The general order of accuracy attainable with the present 
types of illumination photometers deserves to be studied more 
closely. It seems probable that with the best instruments 
results within 10 to 15 per cent, should be obtained, and this 
is ample for most commercial work. Experienced and skilful 
observers claim to work to a considerably greater accuracy by 
taking special precautions. 

For experimental purposes illumination measurements can 
also be conveniently applied for outdoor work, e.g. in testing the 
uniformity of illumination in streets, yards, and railway plat¬ 
forms, etc. But here, again, the distinction to be drawn between 
measurements which are merely experimental, and for the sake 
of gaining* information, and tests which are undertaken to 
ensure compliance with a contract, or as a basis for competitive 
tenders, should be carefully borne in mind. The necessity for 
such a distinction was illustrated by the prolonged discussion 
on Mr Trotter’s paper on the “ Standard Specification on Street 
Lighting.” ^ In the draft report presented by the joint committee 
appointed to consider this question it was suggested that measure¬ 
ments of street lighting should be based on the determination 
of minimum illumination at a height of 39 ins. (1 metre) from 
the ground. Some speakers were warmly in favour of this 
method, agreeing that only in this way could a true idea of the 
combined illuminating power of several lamps be obtained, and 

1 IlUm, Eng., London, May and June 1913. See also articles in this 
Journal for May and July 1911, and a valuable report presented to the 
Nat. Elec. Light Association in 1913 {Blum. Eng., London, Sept 1913). 
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out that iilumiBation measurements could be more 
es|)Hlitiously carried out than tests of candle-power. On the 
other hand, the advocates of candle-power urged that the system 
of illiimiiiation measurement, however useful for indoor lighting, 
was not sufficiently accurate for street work; and that special 
tiifficiilties would be caused by the fact of the illumination to be 
measured being in general so low and the rays striking the 
photoiiieter sere^en so obliquely; also that uncertainties might arise 
tliroiigli the reflection from the sky and from the neighbouring 
biiildhio*s, etc. Objection was also taken to the measurement of 
miiiiioum illumination; on the other hand, to ascertain the 
average illuiiiination in a large street or square would clearly 
entail a considerable amount of work. 

The matter is still under discussion. For the moment, all 
that can be said is that the measurement of illumination in the 
streets is admittedly a more difficult matter than in the case of 
indoor lighting, where the specification and measurement of 
candle-power is already becoming obsolete. In streets and open 
spaces the comparative advantages of measuring candle-power 
and illumination are still debatable. 

Dayliuht Photometoy. 

It may be well to conclude this chapter by a few words on 
datdight photometry. 

Measurements of daylight differ from those undertaken, hy 
artificial light mainly in two respects—the much higher values 
of illumination to be tested, and their extreme variability. Day¬ 
light, besides altering with the time of day and the season of 
the year, is very much affected by climatic conditions; few 
people realise the enormous difference between the light on a 
bright, sunny day and on a dull, cloudy one. 

The illumination outdoors on a bright, sunny day will often 
amount to several thousand foot-candles, and even in a room 
values of several hundred foot-eandles are frequently met with 
near the windows. Illumination photometers intended for this 
class of work should therefore be adapted to measure at least 
1CM>€ foot-candles. ^ 

It sometimes happens that one desires to measure the absolute 
*} b^ht illumination in a room. But usually we are more con¬ 
cerned in comparing the illumination in different parts of a 
rmm or in relating it to the illumination out-of-doors. Daylight 
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measurements are chiefly relative. It is therefore convenient to 
interpose tinted gelatine screen in the path of the rays of 
light entering the photometer, making the colour exactly the 
same as that of tho tungsten lamp; without the help of such a 
screen many people find a difficulty in daylight tests, and for 
purely relative measurements the amount of light absorbed bv 
it is immaterial. 

A great deal of Avork has been carried out on daylight 
measurement, partly in connection with meteorology and photog¬ 
raphy, but chiefly by engineers and others interested in the plan¬ 
ning of schools. As an illustration we may mention the researches 
of Basquin ^ and Nichols ^ in the United States and of L. Weber ^ 
in Germany. The latter was among the hrst to devise methods 
of ^ testing daylight illumination in schools, but there is now 
quite a literature on the subject. 

The study of daylight illumination is one of considerable con¬ 
sequence to the architect. In planning important new build¬ 
ings it would often be very useful to be able to predetermine 
exactly the effect of windows of a certain size and position. 
Theoretically, assuming the average daily brightness of the 
sky (estinaated by Basquin at about 2*5 c.p. per square inch), 
it should be possible to calculate with fair exactitude the illu¬ 
mination derived from a window of specified area, and by the aid 
of published data to infer how this illumination would vary 
at different times in the year. But such calculations assume a 
sky of uniform brightness such as would exist in an average 
day. It is obviously difficult to estimate the effect of direct 
sunlight from a sky that is constantly changing. In England 
(unfortunately) a cloudy sky is very general, only a compara¬ 
tively small percentage of the annual daylight consisting in 
direct sunlight. 

It has been suggested that valuable information might be 
obtained previous to the erection of a building by constructing 
small models, which could be illuminated by some convenient 
form of artificial sky, or even by normal daylight. Tests with 
a surface-brightness photometer could then be made in the 
interior of the model, with a view to ascertaining the intensity 
and uniformity of illumination likely to be secured with the 

1 Ilium. Eng., New York, vol. i., 1901, pp. 724, 823, 930, 1016. 

2 Trans, Am. Ilium. Eng. Soc., May 1908. 

^ Tagesbeleuchtung der Stddtische Schulen in Kiel (Lipsius u. Tischer, 1908); 
see also Ilium. Eng., London, vol. iv. pp. 243, 669. 
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pro|>osed window space. The effect of any alterations could be 

coiireiiieiitly determined. 

The problem of providing adequate natural light in a building 
iiiav l)e studied in two distinct ways. Architects seem to have 
liitiierto relied mainly on empirical rules specifying the window 
area necessary for a room of certain dimensions. A general 
rule that occurs in much legislation relating to school-rooms is 
that the window area should not he less than one-fifth of the 
door area of the room. Cohn in Germany adopted the method 
of specifying that the solid angle subtended by the window 
at any point in the room should not he less than 50 square 
degrees.'' Weber has gone a step further by proposing a minimum 
lighting efficiency (i.e. percentage of area unobstructed by trees, 
siirrouiiding buildings, etc.) for the windows. 

But it is clearly difficult to devise any empirical rule that 
will always meet local conditions, and photometric experts have 
therefore sought to devise some general principle, connecting the 
interior illumination with the unobstructed brightness outdoors, 
which would settle once and for all whether the excess of 
daylight was adequate. 

This method is still in the experimental stage, but several 
devices have been proposed. For example, the simple little 
Thorner illumination tester is based on the comparison of the 
brightness of an image of the sky with the illumination at any 
point in the room studied. The details are shown in fig. 101. 

The mirror e reflects light from the sky on to the lens d which forms 
an image at the point a, where there is a small aperture. At c is a 
piece of white card. The observer, looking along the line h a c, thus sees 
through the aperture at cz a spot which appears dark or light according 
as the illuniinatioii at c is less or greater than the brightness of the sky 
image. The lens is stopped down to a value so calculated that in a 
well-iighted room the spot should never appear dark. 


The instrument is carried backwards and forwards, in order 
to ascertain whether this condition is complied with in'all parts 
of the room. The simplicity of the method is attractive, but 
there are many offices in London streets froin which the sky is 
oaly visible from a_ small part of the room (or possibly not at 
all) and where the instrument could hairdly be applied. Weber 

metb'il" photometer” has adopted a more elaborate 

method of employing the same idea. Ruzickai has used the 
same method in connection with small models of school-rooms, 

’ Illv.m. Eng., London, vol. i, 1908, p. 539, 
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and has suggested as a principle that the illumination in the 
darkest part of the room should not be less than one-hundredth 
of the sky brightness. 

There is another method, originally devised by Mr A. P. 
Trotter and recently developed by Mr P. J. Waldram,i of attack¬ 
ing the problem. This is also based on the idea of specifying 
that the darkest part of any adequately lighted room should 
receive a certain fraction of the total unrestricted daylight out- 



• Fig. 101, — The Thorner illumination tester. 


side. This fraction should depend only on the nature of the 
building, and should be independent of daylight variations with 
season and time of day. Like the Thorner apparatus, it demands 
a uniform white sky. 

With a suitable instrument one could obtain this ratio by 
merely measuring in succession the illumination in the room and 
the unrestricted illumination outdoors. But the latter value is 
often too high to be conveniently measured, and it may also 
be difficult to find a place where the full effect of daylight, 
unobstructed by trees or buildings, can be obtained. 

The method employed by Mr Trotter and Waidram consists 
in fitting to the photometer a tube with a terminal aperture, the 
size of which is so calculated that light from only a measured 
fraction of the entire sky (say, one-thousandth) is admitted. 

^ Ulum, Eng,, London, vol. i., 1908, p. 811. 
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- t • .ctfiiment is then empirically assumed to 
rradins <>1 the 11^ totah unrestricted daylight illumin- 
, ,,5,,.4htiusandtli of percentage will be less than this, 

, Strictly speaking. P ^j-yi^g obliquity at which 

.lays frLthe sky strikethe 

photometer surface. But 
the difference is a constant 
one, and would therefore 
not affect comparisons of 
different buildings.) 

In this system a white 
sky of uniform brightness 
is assumed. Even on a 
cloudy day some difference 
in the result may be ex¬ 
pected, according to the 
direction in which the tube 
is pointed, and it seems, 
therefore, desirable to adopt 
the precaution of always 
pointing the instrument to 
the zenith. 

Mr Waldiam has deter¬ 
mined the ratio between 
the interior and outdoor 
illumination fox a number 
of different buildings in 
London, and suggests that 



. 1 02.-—Device lor measuring uajm-gxio, — r 

origiimlly proposed by Mr A. P. Trotter and o£ 0*001 o£ tKe 

recentiv employed by Mr P-J. Waldram. i • j ‘n • 4 .* 

, ^ v™ outside illumination in the 

% AB, with blaekesieti interior is placed above •11 

the ptintomt>t< rseree», So, and the aperture at A allows ^eixtre 01 the rOOm mig’Ilt 
a calriMed fraetioii of the illumination from the . i 1 

t.'lAlskv area to be recei ved. The eye of the observer COHRldered reasonably 

Idown the side tube, CD, is able to compare the 


iUifrn. ine siue xaioe, xs auxc uo compare uxic 
hfi^imwu of S| and to make a measurement with ]_it. 

%M Trotter photometer in the ordinary way. 


T-n fbp. TTau.cia nf Tjords 


iMid tlie House of Commons considerably lower values are recorded. 

Since the above was written, Mr Waldram has read a paper 
the Illuminating Engineering Society o£ London, making 
A liurtiber of novel proposals and carrying these researches a step 
farther.^ Prof. L. Weber has suggested that the worst-lighted 

^ III MM. Eng,^ London, vol. vii, Jan. 1914, This number contains also 
s of foreign researches by Dr J. Kerr and Dr E. H. Kasb, and 
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desk of a school-room should receive 0*5 per cent, of the unre¬ 
stricted daylight illumination out-of-doors—a result in sub¬ 
stantial agreement with that reached independently by Mr 
Waldram. It may be observed that, with a uniformly bright 
sky, the unrestricted daylight illumination is equal to the surface 
brightness of the sky, measured in foot-candles. The opinion is 
now gaining ground that the daylight ratio for a building is 
most accurately obtained by direct measurement of the illumina¬ 
tion from the complete sky-hemisphere, or from a quadrant of 
the sky, as is visible from the window-sill; in this case the 
error due to a sky not being uniformly bright is usually less 
than when the brightness of only a small portion is studied. 

The application of photometry to daylight problems is still 
developing, but it has already been proved to have great possi¬ 
bilities. A special instance of the utility of photometric tests 
is in connection with ancient light cases, where the effect on the 
light of a neighbouring erection is often a matter of conjecture 
and the task of the judge by no means an easy one. It would 
seem that important confirmatory evidence could often be ob¬ 
tained from photometric tests, and their value has already been 
substantiated in a number of cases. 

In the course of this chapter we have referred somewhat 
fully to the problems of photometry, in order to show the 
thorough manner in which the subject is being taken up, and 
the wide field for research which photometry offers to the 
physicist and physiologist. 

But although there are many scientific problems still to be 
solved, the practical value of photometry both in the laboratory 
and for measurement outside in the school, office, or factory, etc., 
is now fully established. The demand for accurate tests of the 
candle-power of lamps, the distribution of light from shades and 
reflectors, etc., has grown very rapidly, and manufacturers are no 
longer satisfied with the rough and ready methods of the past. 
The measurement of illumination has also made great strides, 
and we may expect that before long it will be tested with the 
same accuracy and certainty as temperature, or any other of the 
factors essential to daily life. 

contributions bearing on daylight illummation from a number of foreign 
correspondents. See also an Interim Report on the Daylight Illumination of 
Schools (Ilium, Eng.,, London, vol. vii., July 1914, p. 359). 
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SHADES, AXD KEFLECTOES, AND CALCULATIONS OF 
ILLUMINATION. 

T - Cl.I ? Faiietions of Globes, Shades, and Eeflectors—Diminution of Intrinsic 
ID Direction of Light, and Softening of Shadows—Some Common Types 

r* and their Defects —Globes for Indoor and Outdoor Lighting—Yarious 

lhr!ahi!jg Surfaces —Use of Obscured and Prismatic Glass Globes—Amount of 
absorbed by various types—Yarious Materials used in Design of Shades 
aral Eeflectors (Cardboard, Metal, Prismatic, and White Glass, etc.)—Combined 
eifect of Direct and Diffused Reflection—Principles used in Holophane Reflectors 
—llliiiiiinatirig Engineering Calculations—Spacing Rules for various Illuminants 
-~E, 1, and F type Reflectors and use to produce Uniform Illumination—Cal¬ 
culations based on Flux of Light—Globes and Eeflectors for Street. Lighting— 
Dioplric GIu1k‘s and Improved Distribution of Illiimiriation—Special Forms of 
Eetlecturs —Indirect and Semi-indirect Lighting—Illnmination from the 
C<>riiice and from Suspended Bowls, and Shadow Effects produced—Design of 
iht Fiiling to harmonise with Architectural Features — Pedestal Units—Mis- 
ceilasetius Lighting Appliances for illuminating Desks, Hoardings, Pictures, 
ftc. —The Artistic and Decorative Considerations of Fixture Design. 

In the last chapter, 'when dealing -with the determinatioa of 
psiar eurv'cs of light distribution from illuininants, it was 
pointed out that such curves can he very materially modified by 
tlie use of suitable globes, shades, or reflectors. Such appliances 
play an important part in illuminating engineering. There are 
few sources of light which can be considered complete nnlesH . 
tliey are adequately shaded; and the recent introduction of so 
many new illuminants, many of them giving their maximum 
light in quite different directions, has given the subject an im- 
l»rtauce which it did not possess in the past. 

The Chief Functions of Globes, Shades, and 
Reflectors. 

I he general principles governing the design of shades 
and reflectors were summarised in a recent paper before 
tin- rnummatmg Engineering Society in London, by J. G 
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Clark and V. H. Mackinney.^ Their chief functions were 
stated to be:— 

(а) To tone down the excessive brilliancy of an illuminant. 

(б) To direct the light where it is chiefly needed. 

(c) To soften the shadows. 

{d) To serve as a decorative object. 

Naturally these four functions are not always equally im¬ 
portant. We meet cases, for example, where the economical 
direction of light is the most vita] matter, and interest centres 
naainly on the polar curve. There are other branches of work 
where artistic considerations are of paramount importance, and 
we find that the decorative appearance of a shade and the 
nature of the shadows cast hy it are the chief points to be 
considered. 

But in the great majority of cases—one might almost say in 
every case—^the first point (namely, the toning down of excessive 
brilliancy) has to be borne in mind. Even in the days of 
candles and oil lamps the art of shading was by no means 
neglected, but the advent of the modern, powerful, and intensely 
brilliant lamps has made it of greater importance than ever 
before. 

As far as concerns intrinsic brilliancy, the art of shading 
is a comparatively simple matter. Mr John Darch^ has laid 
stress on this point, and has shown how the shades in the 
average room should be arranged so as to screen the direct rays 
in all directions likely to be prejudicial to the eyes, and yet not 
to absorb more light than is strictly necessary. The principles 
suggested will be understood from fig. 103, and may be said 
to apply generally to domestic lighting. 

Some judgment is necessary in selecting the materials for 
the shades. If these absorb too much light, a patchy effect 
on the ceiling is apt to be produced. 

It has been suggested that the intrinsic brilliancy of shades 
should preferably not exceed about 2 to 5 c.p. per square inch 
(which is not far removed from the brightness of an average 
white sky), and there are some who would fix the limit 
as low as one-tenth of a c.p. per square inch. Insistence on 
the lower limit would perhaps be too severe; but it seems 
feasible (at least in the case of indoor lighting) to secure that 

1 Ilium. Eng., London, vol. vi., March 1913. 

2 ‘‘ The Art of Shading,’’ lUwm. Eng,, London, voL ii., 1909, pp. 83, 173. 
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.J should not, under ordinary circumstances, encounter 

‘urfrces whose brightness exceeds 5 c.p. per square inch 
(.ipproximately equivalent to a surface brightness of 2250 

^ ""'Tlfruiajority of silk shades have little directive power. 
Thev ■ soften ” ’ the light, hut are not usually of much value 
when we desire to concentrate it for some special purpose. It 
h;is k-en pointed out that for industrial work, and even in the 
hiiiiiv. it is almost always possible to name some spot where the 

illumination is mainly required. 

Ill all such cases we are justified in selecting a shade or 



LIf life if screened over the “ danger area ’* (shown by transverse lines), where direct rays would 
otherwIiM be apt to meet the eye (J. Darch). 

reflector so shaped as to concentrate the light mainly over the 
rt^gion where it is obviously needed. At the same time we must 
allot sufficient light to the upper part of the room to enable the 
surroundings to be clearly visible, hut the amount of illumin¬ 
ation required for this purpose is usually comparatively small. 
Tlie choice of the shading appliances has a vital influence on 
the economy of the installation. By merely substituting efficient 
types of reflectors it is sometimes possible to use lamps of much 
smaller candle-power than those previously employed, and thus 
to make a saving almost as great as might he derived from the 
introduction of metal-filament electric lamps in place of carbon- 
ilament on^. Moreover, an unshaded lamp may be not only 
but actually prejudicial. For example, a brilliant un- 
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screened source placed at the head of a flight of stairs might 
easily dazzle the eyes of a person and lead him to stumble; 
whereas if such a source were screened with a suitable reflector, 
the light would be directed downwards on the stairs, where it 
is really needed, and would not escape in directions where it 
merely causes inconvenience. ''Light on the object, not in the 
eyeis a motto that has often been quoted in this connection. 

The third function of a shade, the softening of shadows, 
deserves some study in connection with interiors of architectural 
or artistic value. An unscreened source of great brilliancy, 
besides giving an impression of glare, tends to give undesir¬ 
ably sharp, dense shadows. From the artistic standpoint such 
" hard shadows are usually disliked. Shadows there must be 
in order to show up the features of mouldings, columns, alcoves, 
etc., but in general the architect prefers that the shadows should 
be soft, that their edges should be somewhat indistinct, and that 
violent contrasts in light and shade should be avoided. For 
industrial purposes very sharp shadows, such as are cast by a 
naked arc light, are also objectionable. They are apt to produce 
a confusing effect, leading people to suspect a hole in the floor 
where none exists, or vice versa', accidents at the docks, in 
f<!rundries, etc., have sometimes been ascribed to this cause. 
Moreover, when sharp, dense shadows are caused by projecting 
objects, there will usually be corners or recesses where there is 
insufficient light. In practice it is often desirable for light to 
penetrate completely into every corner of a room. 

The softness or hardness of shadows is chiefly a matter of 
the size of the luminous source. By extending the dimensions 
of a globe or reflector we practically increase the area of the 
light-giving surface, which has the desired softening effect. 

Another function of a shade, the removal of " striations,” 
may well be mentioned here. It not infrequently happens that 
a small source, enclosed in a clear glass globe or chimney, gives 
a decidedly " streakyillumination. These striations are apt 
to be very trying to the eyes, especially if, owing to vibration, 
there is a constant flicker. By inserting a diffusing glass surface 
in the path of the rays, or even by placing an extensive white 
surface behind the illuminant, the objectionable streakiness can 
be made to disappear. 

The consideration of the decorative qualities of shades and 
globes is best left to a later stage in this and the following 
chapter. 
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S>ME Common Types of Shades and theie Defects. 

We will BOW proceed to the discussion of some typical shades 
and retieetors. pointing out their merits and drawbacks and the 
cdiiei points of interest in their design. In %. 104 are shown 
soiiie^iBiiioii methods of shading, most of which only comply 
iiiiperfeetly with the requirements stated above. 

The shallow opal and enamelled reflectors frequently em- 
ploved with electric himps at the present day are open to several 
Hhieetions, Even for the carbon-filament lamp they were not 
entirely satisfactory. They did not completely screen the 
earbon'^ filament from the eye. The metal-filament lamps, having 
loiB^er bulbs, project still further, so that the bright filament is 
usual! V visible to the majority of people present in a room. 
Moreover, they only enclose a small portion of the total flux of 
Ihrht emitted from the source, so that their directive power” is 
small It has been pointed out that in the case of the metal- 
filament lamp only a very small proportion of the light is 
directed downwards. The maximum intensity is horizontal, and 
most of the light escapes out sideways in such a way as to 
dazzle the eyes of people in the neighbourhood. The. directive 
influence of a good reflector is therefore specially valuable. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that in order to be of 
service in directing the rays of light, a reflector must enclose 
the source sufficiently to receive these rays on its reflecting 
surface. Such a reflector as that shown in fig. 104, e, for example, 
can only slightly influence the distribution of light from an 
upright incandescent mantle. 

The great majority of the rays never reach it, but merely 
stream out horizontally and cause glare. The amount of light 
absorbed by such a reflector is naturally small—but merely 
because so little light impinges upon it. This type of reflector 
shows, in an aggravated form, the defects characteristic of the 
shallow reflectors referred to above. In practice we almost 
always require the great majority of the light to be directed 
dmmim’rd-Sf and the forms of reflectors shown in figs. 104, b 
and 104, h are much more satisfactory in this respect. 

On the other hand, it is not desirable to go to the other 
extreme and to surround a source completely by light-obscuring 
material in the manner shown in fig. 104, c. One occasionally 
s^s lamps completely shrouded with coloured silk or paper. 
K&turally, these materials soften the light, but very little of it 



(a) Shallow opal sliade, incom¬ 
pletely coverinp: filament 
and permitting glare. 


(b) A more satisfactory shade. Fila- 
ment properly screened by opal 
shade and frosting of lamp. 


(c) This silk shade screens the 
lamp completely, but will 
absorb a great deal of light. 




(d) A better arrangement. The opal reflector and 
inner white silk surface reflect much of the 
light downward. 




(e) This reflector is of very little use. The 
mantles are unscreened, and vei7 few of 
the rays reach the reflector at all. 


(f) aiiis opal shade is much better, but 
should nob be placed too high or the 
\ mantle becomes visible. 




7) This type of shade leaves a great part 
of the mantle unscreened. 


a m-eat nart W ^ shade for concentrating the light 

^reenfd! ^ . The mantle is completely covered. 

Fig. 104._Typical shades, and defects to be avoided. 
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in tlie HrntHid plac‘c% tn Hliapn the Hurfacnn in Hindi a way an to 
l^ivf*t}io doHiroci jiolar ourvn* of li|rht distribution, and at tin*, sanu^ 
iiini* Koroiui tho illuminant sutlioiently to avoi<l ^daro. 

A woril or two may first bo said on the sulijiait of globos. 
Ily iliis toriu is uiaiorsiood an appliance (^(*rn*r’ally nuidi*. of 
I^IaHs) whicd* more or loss compb;t<dy (undosi^s the Hourc(\ With 
the matiTials employed for most elohcs in usi^ at tJic present 
time it is harilly possible to alter th(! polar curvij of light 
distribution very radically. When a source* of light is enclosed 
in a glolie milder of frosted or milky glass tin*, globe tends to 
hfa*onnj itself a sourca*. Tin* small diirusing jiartichus on tin* 
glass scatter the light in tlie 
maimer sliown in fig. I0i>. 

There is usually present a 
sma!! aiiiouni of transmitted 
light, and in this case wi*{mn 
often see a blurrctd image of 
the source iisidf througli the 
luminous surfacinif the glohc.?. 

Tilt* [lerfection with which 
the light is ditlustal ("/.c. the 
degree of uniformity of 
brightriesH on the glohf? sur- 

I’nec) Im-f'cly Otl the p,,,. JOII.—Mixltir- of .lillimixl .md (lirmdly 

(hiDHitV I>f tlx* <»hH(;liratiotJ. IroiiHiniUwi li«lit fn.ii. kIwh kIoImi witi. 

,, i f f roe^^hiaii'e Hurtfio!. 

honn,! vary tleiiHe forms ot 

opal glasH ajipeiir uniformly bright all over, and scatter tln^ 
light very widl, but in so doing absorb a gr<uii dtial of light. 
On the oilier hami, good diffiising power and high absorption do 
iK)t necessarily go togetheuv d'here are sonn*. varirdat^s of glass 
which show itn iiniige the sourcui (usually reddish in appear* 
ancit) and yet absorb a great deal of light, and then!: are others 
which appear uniformly bright all over and conc(*al tin? source 
liiosi etffjctwally, arn! nevm’fchelesH have? a <^omparativ(dy low 
liliHorbiiig power. "Iliere seenm a tumd for soun-i standard inetlmd 
of defining tlie diffusion of light by globes, hi L. h^lliott, in n, 
paper presented at the (Jonvention of the American Illuminating 
Eiigineiudiig Society in 11112, suggested tliat tin*, term “diffusing 
power'' should bi* iisied to <hmota the ratio bidwecm the liriglitest 
and darkest portions of a translucent globe or slunie. A globe? 
which appears uriiformly liright all ovar would b.? said to have 
a diffusing pi)W«?r c>f 100. It may, however, he urged tliat 










*J7K MoDKiis iuVf;iSf:hiii.^A;, 

lUmijiutely unifttriii \h imi lii'Hiriiiili* f*ii iirijHiii. 

I^roinuin, althMfi| 4 h im irr»‘^tiliir ’'.MiMaiy" i’lli’ft Hliitnlii i*,.|i||}|jiy 
hi* avoidfd. 

l'h«* ri*Htilt Ilf f ItiH iKiiiai Ilf lui nhnniri'^il ^lanH in Hrntipr- 

iii^^ li«^lii ill all liii’iMdiiaiN i.^ thiit ilir |iMlar finniH In lii'ffnin* 

a cirrh*. I1i«* }iro^r«‘HHivf» nf iir*ii|-rirlii'i|. HaiiiMiIin4'.i*ih and 






oj«tl }i;l(il«*HOn Ihi< p.liir <*»irvr.if iirj Knliiirtry Imuji k 

clearly hIuiwII in !)•', IOh, vvln«*h ««« |!f) t«*nt..ii |*y M' »i*^rN Hark 
and Miwkiiiin-y in tJii* piipfr i-<'f*frri’d to }ir«<v i«<iiHlv. 

All i)[ml jjioiK- vi-ry iii-arly rhuiijf.-w ih»- inf*» a »-ir<*!<', 

whikt (Ins an acid jjkdc- in r> littivf(y A 

liiins tMii^atBii filnnii'iit firiita vi«ry link- liykt j««nipdial* !y nink r 
till* kitii{>, and tlw iiw* «»f tin njial jjkdm k'n»J‘> f«i hm itti|ii‘>ivi!tii>'iit, 
in tliiH ri-ajiect. Hut it im .'vid«-nf ikat .%,t, in favrairahk 
^irdisna^tnsaa i|iiit<s lialf tin* li^lii will ia*' K'\|w'n*k^i| alfijiVf (In* 
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horizoiit-iil, wher«»iis in practices fch« lijjlit in UHually rci(|tiir(^cl in 
thn Inwftr lieiiiiHpliere. 

llie diffiming ^liian j^dobnn ordinarily UHnd with n.rn lainpH for 
Htreet havo ihiw tin* drawhaedi of Bonding an unduly 

largo amount of light upwardn. Sonn* intnroHiiug ('5X|)oriinontB 
on glohoH lii'udng a progronnividy graduaiod c*apacit.y, varying a,t 
dilioront atigloH, worcMveontly dt*HorilM‘d by S. L, Poarc’f^ 

and liatoliffo;^ but it would that th«», poHniblo gain in 

eHioimiry through thin tiovieo is rnd. largo, and thatt in order to 
improve tin? dintribution very materially, it would bo noeoBBary 
tdtlior to UHi» a eoneeiifcriiting 


relloet^ir iiIkivo ilno lamp or 
to employ p-ri.Hiniiiii* glanH. A 
priHinatie globo hiiH orn* din- 
tinet advaiitag*? over thoai* 
made of ghiHH that havt* 
iin^rely Hmiitoring efieei. 
liy Htiitably Hhaping the 
pri.HinH II direetive tdfeei eiin 
be inirodiieed, and a eoiwider- 
able? projiortiem of ttia light t-.A.-K 
eoneentraied in the lowin' f i 



hi*miBphi;?re; but even tiy thiH 
meaiiB one attinoi reailily 
Hoeure a fiKUiHHing efieet eom« 
jiariildij with that obtained 
from the laeat |iriHinatie gltiBH 
refleetorH. Ak an illuatra- 


Fill, lOB.- niKtrUmtioa fnirii (1) ban? Iinnp, 

lue! lump in (2) iwinl-ntnh^d, 

(2) wtiffiUikHtitd, and (4) opal glnlH'w 


tifui we may take the flolopliane glolK?B, Hu<?h glolmH were 
deHigried alKait thirty yeara ago by Mr A. R Trotter in thin 
country, and |>ionecrriiig work on prminatic glaan waB alao carried 
out liy Wondiil ami Paaroudaki in Parin, '‘Phe idea wa« 
siilBecjiieritly developed witli €on«iderabla enterpriBe and pertin- 
fMjity tjy the Holojiliana €om|m«y in tlie United Statcjft. Om^ 
ef»fintiiil characteritttic of tlieac; glofxjH is tlie uho of a neriefi of 
iiiteriml pri«in«> wliieli break up and acatter the light in the 
manner shown in fig. 109, a. Their action may be comiiared 
with that of the rose on a watering-can, by which a power¬ 
ful jet of water is broken into spray. In the Hiime w’^ay tin? 
prisms scatter and soften the light aiid render it agr<?eab!e to 
the eyes. 


^ Pa|>er rod before the Iimfc. Elec, Eiigineers, I^mdcm, Mitrcli U, 1913. 
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'I'hcrt* art' iiljio (•stfrital jiriHiitH, wh<*si' fmirtiuii it is in 
direct. th« rayH. ImiUi hy n-fractiou aiui n llei-tiitii, in tin- nmnticr 
ahowit in tijj. !(»!»,/>, I’.y };ivin" jniHiuH thf f.irn-ct nn<^lc 

it. ia poMsiltlc ti> Hcciirc, tirstiv, llmt a c.nv.-tii'-nt jtiTci-ning.. 
of the li^dit, ia din-cti-d dinvnwardH. and, a..<'.,iid!y, that Ihi- 
}rl<d»c appear^ to tin- '-y.* to Ih- unifoindy illnniinati-d all 
over, in aiiiiition. tin- fact tliat tin- rny.a of lioht an- nn-rcly 
<iiverted hy cli-ar olaw Miifa*-.-.., insi.-aii of h.-inn lil.«-k,d l<y 
minute parficlcH in stjapi-imion in tin- oj.,v,. k-atia to a low 
a Uhc if I liiM II,. 

irail 1^^** iiitl»\ iaiikiiii^ tlir 

Hphrrr ill tw«i t!i»^ liiwrr jiriniiiH mI' t!ir typr 

<ii‘Hrril«*d ainA'i*. lla* iijijaa' hall wifli wi 



|||| rffrrl *4 i9irrttiiKl 

' III fi 



f ? ^ A* ’ii'-ii of ihc ^ 5»< 

.4ell«r. -o.ito c3(„ 

it I n V r 3f I is* l-r |. r. U 1 #4Jr. •-1 

»«r. 


srif »■ *4 

’irstcl »4 


i,irriiU|i5r*i iw h'* r#il*"ii tli** dxwiiw^irdH. In ih*-* 

i^riwl lOi imlUmry -H*il*'»]4iaip' rr-fh-tiMr i**f thr lyj'i*'* tw* 

lisi* ijp* ii|»j.«'''i' rtiii, iimf hy tlii.§ 

till’ ill th** hni'«-'r run !»" liriini 

fi|4. tlOi Vurumhftttimnt jiri:’4iiiitir iiiii*'r h«‘'rii 

for nw nith iirr laiiiirt in .*».irrr'i lii^ditinu. I ii*-'w %%n* 

hIiiiH drill ivit-li in iiii«ilhrr 

d4if*rr iir»’vii.r4Miif% ifi*^lli*«h4 »»| r»aat#ii4iii|* I 

with fnmirtl nr milky' li»nni?%j»hrr**a, Siirh rfin 

la.? with in ihr llmt i!i*^ Miairr*- if^ l•M||||ih*i«’ly 

iiiirlniwl, hat it %vill la* that, ihr ijniiriil m 

cllir id tiir, fntrtallirlinli nf H rrflrrtitr 

It in iliirif’iilt in Mind* thr nl li^'ht ah%*'ii hy ly|iiriil 

glriw glnla^H %vith gmii **%iir|ittidr. ,4ii itmiiat'** r’^tiiniit** i4 th»’ 
light iilmnrlaai a umtmr*nHrtit «4 thr iijraii »^ph rj», *4 

the firwi t,}i*»i4 %fitli ih^'* iflnhr. A 

cletiiriiiiriatinii nf ih« light hv ii pliil-r *»l thf 
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glllHH llW'fl uni HtifJifi*. Kv'rli w!ll‘*ll l}ji* lili*lill Hjilj, in 

obtaiiiHl in a jH»HHihUit.y thiit flu’ |»liy^i«*rtl t^oiniitioii of tin* 

mmrm, luai ila* light laiiitl.f*! hy it. laiiy h*-* hy tJn* 

fact of it-H ht»irig It in ruiinovahli* that tlriH liilliinilly 

inighi ha with srait** riaiil illiiiiiiiiiiiit.h. iiiif! iit 

iha aaaa of gas liiuiim its iitlluoiiaa is wi»ll known. Thug 
A. IlIokA iiuUilioiiH fhi* ansa of a iuiiutla whimr raiidla-jiowi'r 
wan lU'tiiiilly uinutt^nl hy aHa!o‘^iiig it in n gliiSN glol«“. If is 
alno prolmhla that tha ahHorjitioii v.mrn ^^oriiawlnif awtriliiig 
to tlia aoliMtr c»f tha light, aial loi^dia aoiisi^4iiig of stitiill 
HUHpiaifiad partialaH tisiially tmiisiiiit l!a'^ rail aiai of fha spaatriiiii 
most raadily. 

Spanking gaiianill\\ tha {»ara««iitaga ahNi#rpiioii may rniiga 
from 10 to oO par rant., aaronling to th*' dansify of thr* glitHg 
taiiph^yafk and it is avail jKisnilila that th** liiffar figiiras iiiity ha 
€onHich*rahly axcaaslad in tha ansa of glolja*^ fJiiit, tn^faiiin* 

Hoilad wiili UNa, or aiiarUNtad with rlnsf and dirt, or aorroflial i»y 
tha finnan from fha iilnminant. 

Chia fiiifin aoiaddarnhli* ditfaraiiaan of njiinion on thana 
qmmtioriH. For axampho lVa»f. 3i!arahiiii!. rafiTririg to mnrm 
taHin iindorfakan hy iVof. J. T. 5»lorrin. f*|.iif«al iliiit- In* hitd nmi 
alaar glass ghihan ahsorhing as miiah ns *4(1 |iar raiit,,^ and tliiit 
tantn on opiilini* glolam had yial«h<>ii Hiiali figiira's iia AT jfa»r ratii. 
ami 6H jiar rant. On fha oihor laiiaT 'Mr A, llmnnitii Joiian 
iMjiraHsad ilia viaw thiit tliora slioiilfl Ik’- no jiraati«»fil diiliaiiliy 
in naanritig ii gloha of giawl ilifliising jiowi-r rihwo'hiiig only 
par mniA It iippanrn Ifio fjint viirioiin w’ril«U‘n }iii.%“a iidoptail 
notiiawliai flift’arant dafiintioiiH of iiloorhing iind lliiii tlm 

teriiiH i.i«ad to danarila* vitriat.ia^ in glnsn hava not nlivnyn Iwmi 
aonsiHiant. Tia’ia* namnn ii iiartl for n r'«aiijir«diaiisi%‘'a mmm of 
Umin mt iiioilarii glolw^n, 

Tin? hihli! on op|«i'Nita juiga will to shinv Ilia fignran 

most ganarnlly prasiuitfa!. 

Miiriy liiiitarnH hitvdiig sqniira jiitiiaa tif glnss fialiii.^va niih- 
stfitiiially tlm sann-* ns glol»»a, tail ihara in nut, iii 

irnicdi to wiy aliotit thidr rlanign from tha illiiiiiiiiiil.iiig ttiigiiiaariiig 
stfiiicliioirii. Ail4irition tins hithario Imim ainiai-iitriitad iiiiiiiily 
on tliair maatiiinioii! iktiiils tm ri*iiilarifig lliaiii rfiiti- itiid 
witwi-|ircaif). 

^ lllioii. to|, %-i., Ang. p,. 

2 ik'd, viil I., |j UTo. ^ iiml, |i. fflilt 
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Aulliiirilv. 


*rvp<* <if (Htiln*. 




I 


|*arrim* hmj., itiini 

’ I : n 


vul i., imm, |K uKii 

i 

' B. yU C iifif W'hfnnfu I 


I 14 ‘H |mr runt. 
‘HtU'nt j ‘i.'BH ,, 

I t“Jf », 

‘ BP? 


p. I7I) 


B'I’nL W. lUrrttW'^ ( i^htm, Kmh, 
p. -i I . . . . . \ 


(3rfir gliiHH . , i r>- Iff 

iUml ,, , . 10:53 

’ * , Aiabrtiitur gIf4M . I 20 30 

<*ir4rgkH*4 . . j 3 12 

Liplit ftiaiB ^ 

, . . : U> '20 

AlahiiHtur gliym . ■ 10 20 

glitHH . 13 30 

C^piUiiiu ,, .13 10 

Ciriiiiipi . 20 30 

MfOitmt *#|iiiluiirinO 23 to 
limvy „ tm 00 


Matebials asu ur Shaoeh ako Keio.eotohh. 

Ifi a rf*fl**etor ono of tlo* firHt {Korits to \m ootmitUm^l 

in wlii^thfir fiii ojiiojiii* or triiiiHliirioit tiiairrial In pn^for/ililo. Ah 
11 nil** ojifiijiio rr*ii«'oi«iri. 4 , roiiijituitly ooiic‘f*aliii|j^ tlio nourco, aro 
pn:ff*mbli* for Icn^iil illiiiiiitiiiiioii, when tho lamp may bo plaeod 
i|iiito iiriir tlio !i*'‘iiil of iho worker. 

For g«*iif!rii.l illwiiiiiiiitioio on tlio otlmr hand, a iriinHlnc»r»nt 
rifllnotor tvliioh triiii.HiiiitH n ooriaiii airioiint of light in nHually 
pri*forab!f% ii» tfiii opjM*r jairiion «>f tho nKiiii wcnild oiliorwino 
ii|i|M*iir iitidiily dark. 

Hit* rltii*f laiitoriiilH tmoil for opiitpu:*. nhadan ari5 airtiboard and 
niota! CpoliHbtaL oiiatt, or taiantnllad). '”rho tranHluotaii 

iiifdiiila I'lridotiidioch HfimidiliiHtHd, priHinatic, and nulky 
gliiHH of viirioiiH di?Kfripiio«H. M’irrortal glim in largely naod for 
rafiectorM of 11 eoncifniriiiitig typo, aueh im thomi umal for aiito- 
iiiobi!<* heailliglitfi. Hilk anti paptr am valualiln for diatoraiivtf 
piir|KMa«, biJt lifiv'f little clireotivi* |K>wer and urn not ntuoli nsial 
for indtistrial illniidiiaiioii, Vtatge haa recontty roeoinniiiridt‘d 
the urns'oi imirhhJ 

Tlif! aclvfiiitiigi*« of cartllKmrd are tin lightnoHi and elii3ap«0H.H. 
Cardl'Kiartl ilifideH <mii !«i reatlily attaohed to an elcscfcric Iatn|i- 
^ Ekkimt ZnlMtMr,, llali Fuk iDM, pp. 100 mm. 
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lic^lder wiilicHif. a ln^iivy (*arri»*r. Tht* tjiiiiliiii*H <if a 

ItiichI wliili* airfibrnni nr** f*xrr*!!«'ii! i*>r I'iTtniii ninl 

nhadeH cif ihm kind nr** ntill nhn^*^t iiivarinbly tiHfd fur liillinril 
iahlii ^ hi tin* nflnT handjlif* hiirfiin* liurki'iiH mdth 

Hn that ihf hhiuii'H ri»«|uir»‘ <irniHi**iiid nr riii**wiil; luifl 

till* jirirt! ni whirlj th*'y nr** "«n{t|ili**fi dui^n not ipIiiii! iif iinifli 
iiriiatic* !n*iiini«*iii **r Ha* niiiian! ‘daijp* In iilitiimt 

invnrialily UHf‘d. H^lH-rinnaitH hnv** »K*<‘nHif*itiiily iiifid#' with 
nluiididuiiia’i»Ht»*d riir*ll«*ni‘*! hii! tlii-y *!«» nut iijijii’nr 

hftvi* ** tni '* to nny 

"Flit* naaait ti*it*h’nr^V f^aviirth* tla* of hi^h niiidl** jiowi*r 
HonrrrH llinl tlp'n* iin* in tip* iihp of 

Hiirli iiintf*rinh4 na ]*nj*i»-*r-liiiVliM f’Mr r#''llrrtiir?^, It inii^ht In* 

di*Hiriihh% in lij^htin^ Inroi* Inilh^^iii*. tii hh*’ h**iiiiHjili*-rrH nr IimimIh 
of rniiHid«*rn!#h* hix**. ilir wliifn iii!**ri*ir ni ■wliif*li lut li^^dilrd 

iinliria’ily hy **f lii*^h f‘nndl»*-j»i.*w*'-r liiiiijo nr «’nv**ri*d nrvr 

Uy Minn* t 4 ‘iinNln«’rnt dif!!r^''in^ imp»*r. Vr-ry rtf iIiih 

kind wutd*i j»r*dtnltly tw* loo w*do!iiy if roinarmi^’d of or 

nirtiil, Iiiii if is ritnnrivnhh* Ifiiit hiriii of riirtihoiinl 

or jifijirr ronid !«* *'ffhi 4 iv#dy *4nj*!*»y*’d. 

For induMrinl iininl r**l!*’rt.or:H Iniv** ii tl^M of tlndr 

own. For lldH jinrptm** wldrli nrr rriidily tirr»kon 

or inriiiHliod nn«l nin Iw* r**iidily ririmrii nrp d*'* 4 rn}il**, A.h ii vr-ry 
largo Hoolion of indiiHtrinl illufoiiiiit.ion i*jirri«*d out,, on f.lir lofiil 
prinnipli?, and it in not r*.»ri. 44 id«*r»'d ii**rr^^.%iiry to nlhft tijiirti liglit 
ilii* nppar |iart of tin* r*roiii Jh** fart t.«f flp- ijr«'f.a.l lining *'i|Wjii*^ 
in no graai drawhark .^lor***ih*’' ing «|iiiility of flio 

Hiirfiw*** of ri**il**t*ior« mn In* r«*iidily fly tip* iim* of 

wliiir* PiiaitMd an apjirrociniHtidy niiitf fliifir?oiig prirffii***. %vltir!i ia 
I'lwily rhauird, riiSi U* olifidnrd A Idglily j.i*rli» 4 p *4 in»”|i'tl 
on ilp» ofliPi- IiiiipI, fiiPiliiiil*'-H ili**'roiii*pritriii!oii III liglit. It in 
lilHfi poHMihli*, hy n.iPaii *4 of ahiiniidniii or *diitilar r*p|gli liiiij^li, to 
gai an idlhra iiiii*riii»*diiit-** jiolit 4 if*tI iiiid limit r* 4 !r^rli«ii. 

lint it in wlirn rona* to iriiiifdiirioii iiiiil«’riiiiH. .»iiir!i im 
ghwH, iliiit tin? of irriiiisp*iif r**vp.iil 

tJiiniiHplvifH, Idip Hiirfiir*^ of g|ir%** riin ho in mi iiiiiiiy 

diflhraiit wayn • rihla-d, indd •andiad. *^11044*111^411*111*10 . t lii* liiititrr 
of tin* gliiHw, iN ladoiir. opiiriiy, nipi iiida^ tmit Im 

. Viiriid. lintwnnii %%‘kln lilidtH , and tip* poH’^iliilitin tip* rpf'railirfii 
and raflnniion tif light, by imsumik nrr* iiifiniii^ 

A ili.aiitinti<in limy Iw* at. liii* 011!.?*^! tm 4 Mm*u " wdiiii* 

glttim” ndlirfbira (ofail nllan, «*i«M mid l!sfi.Hr iiiiMi« «f' 
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(Aeiir ^lasH ill wliirh and ndVaetion from priHixm ih 

eiiiploytJii. "rin* ordiiuiry Hlmlhnv, (jpal Hlmd<% it, hiiH aJr<'4Mly 
hei‘ii |Hant^Hl oni, l,M*arH liiili* «*vici«‘n(a* of Hciantitic dt‘8i|^qi, u,-n(l in 
iipiilior hoautifiil tun' idfta'tivp from tha uiiliiarian Mtandpoini. 
lint during tin* iiiHt faw yaiirn coiiHidcmhla adva,ric(*.s in ih,(‘ 
nuinnfaatiira of whita |j^!a.HH rafiaatora hava haaai nuidi*, and ilna’a 
ara now avnilahla typaa aonHiruata<l on nmah inora raiional 
|)rinaij)laH. Ah an ilhmtration 
of iliasa w** may tako iha 
Valiiriii raf!af‘torH introdiK’ad 
in Kn^laiid i>y tla* Hrilinh 
'’rhomson-HoiiHt on (*o., ona <d' 
wliiali in nla^wn in 111. 

Opal ohtKH f^hiifiaH hava 
hIho haati widaly unail in tha 
|raH induHlry. In 112 a, 

n, i\ and n wi* n^proftnaa nonia 
data on nnah Hhadan, taki’ti 
from tli*» jaijiar rami bafora t.Iia 
Illuminating^ Kni^inaarino So- 
aif*iy in ItllM by MaH^rn J. O. 

(dark and V. H. Maakinnay. 

In till* aiiHa fd ilia majority 
of win la raflaf»iora wa 

Iiava to <lafil with a mi kI lira 
■of dir«H*f. and ilitruHad rall«a’t ion. 

For irXHiiipho in tin* tirdinary 
opal shada wa ^*>1 diraaf. ra- 
flaelion from ilia Kiipi*rliaifd 
l^laza on ilia ,Hiirfaa#% A aariiiin 
antoiini of liglii fiitara runong 
till* fiiii'Iy HUHpaiidi*d wliit.i* par^ 
tiataH in ili*^ glaHH banaiiih thin glayii?. Fart of tluH light in 
trfin«mii-t-ad, Inii a aonHidariibla iiorUon in alno reflaatad dUluHely. 

Itiraat ridlaaiioii from |ioIi.hhad f4urfaaaH him ona drawbaaJv . it ih 

apt to raprotliiaa any HtriationH in iha light dua to imparfacdaoim in 
tha gliiHH of II. hiiiip-diulfi or ahimnay. In noma- aanaH the {loliHhed 
Hurffiae of the raflac^tor in tha.rafore tUitail or provided with con- 
c:antric ripjilf*fl riiign in order to overcoina tluH dafact A dciMl 
niati-whita Biirfficio on the other hand, tendn to HUpprcHH Htrciiki- 
ness. '¥f4 it in tiHiiiilly aHHantiiil to make ubc of a certain amoiirit 
of fKiliHlied reflt^ction in imhr to gftt Htrorig concentration of the 




Fto, I in Vi’hutfl. f B.T.IL) n'itiatar mid 
I’larrwjKaitliaK lolar tuirvf! of light 
flbtrihiitioii. 
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MODERN ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING. 


light. A matt reflector has comparatively little focussing powei*. 
Another point to be noted is that the absorption of a dead matt* 
reflector will, in general, be greater than that of a corresponding 
polished one. For a great proportion of the reflected rayn 
necessarily re-enter and strike the reflecting surface again; and 
at each successive reflection a little light is lost. There is alnn 
the difficulty that matt surfaces in general tend to collect dirl- 
and become soiled sooner than polished ones. 




Figs. 112a, b, c, and r>.—Distribution of light from typical glass reflectors 
(Clark and Mackinney). 

In the ordinary clear glass prismatic reflector of the Hc>!«i 
phane type advantage is taken of total internal reflection frtifi 
a series of specially shaped right-angle prisms (see fig. 113). Ii 
the very early forms of Holophane globes only refraction wn 
employed, and the concentrating power in this case- was srnfil 
But by applying the principle of total internal reflection in cciti 
nection with reflectors an entirely new field was opened up, iiii 
an immense range in distribution of light became possible. 1 
general the prisms are on the outer side of the reflector, tii 
inner surface being left plain. In this case the reflection 
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entirely direct, and yet the ligltt in ho hr<»ken up by tlie, priHiuH 
that “Htriiiiidim’' in the H^dii are to a gri*at axUrni Hinooilicd 
away, llie fiKniasin^^ l^owtjr of auch aneneH of priamn in nnaark- 
nl)Ie, iihd perinitH conHidf*rabIf* latitude in dcHi^n of the,; ahapci of 
till? ref!<*<!tor. *lfori!«iviu% tlit? abnorptiou of li|Tlit duriiin^ reflc^ction 
from a pcdialnal ^Ihmh Hurfaee in reniitrkably Hinalh ^'ven wh<*n a 
couHidentble pro{jortifin of tlu! total flux cd’ lii^dit in eucIoHi*,d. hi 
typical reflectorn of the ilolophime tyja* the loan of light in 
eHtiiniittal not h# loxceed 5 per cent. They are UHually dc^.signed 
to tninmnii about 25 per etuif. fd’ the total light into tin* uppcu* 
lieiiiinphere, thin being tin* amount of light con.sid<u*ed dcHirable 
to allot to ihf* upper pari of tin* a\'erag<‘ interior. The remainder 
«d ihi* light is diHtributi^d in the lowtu* herninphere in viiriouH 
ways, according to ihi! arniJigemeni of tlie jirianiH and tint pm*- 
poHc for which the 
ref!i*ci«ir in intended. 

At iluH at age it 
may fw* widl to point 
ont-Komeof ilie faciiirH 

on which the .HUCCeHH-' 

ful tleHign of a ri-' 
flector di‘pe|idH. 

In e|t|||»|»||| the i|e 1 *^^*** iaU’raal relli'faiojn fr»»m a 

. ^ / I 1 ef lU’iHiijH. 

Higner tiiiH to biilaiH'e 

a number of d inti act coiiHideraiionH. He inunt aim at a phaiHing 
Hliapi% and yet Hclieiiie ibit coiiioiir imi in hucIi a way an to g^it 
the dcmircd iliKtribiiiion cfir%*e. lb? munt arrange tin* unit ho 
that tlii! wairce of light \vill bi.*, an far an poHsible, Hcreemal from 
dir«jct viHion: nnd yet lie miiHt tioi enclone tlie Houree more 
coiiijiletely than in tmmHmity, ninci? the grcat-cr the proportion 
of the light flux iiiti*rcept«h the greater the? almor[>iion of light 
in apt to In*. The dimigner ahould alno enHurt? that tlie 
iiltimiin.iif;d nurfim* of the unit wdll not appear “Hpotty/* lait 

iiiiifciririly light .or at leimt that tlie graclation in lirightneHB in 

not too lilirupt. 

Broinlly Hpeaking, the nature of the reflection will he one of 
tlirei,? types sfiowti in fig. il.4, if\ pure direct refhjctioio appnixi- 
irifitely pure diffiised reJlection, or a mixturi.* of direct and 
difliisiid refleciioti. It is pfissihle to <!alculate thcj effect of 
poli«hed ridleetioii witli «oma iireciHion, and it ii also poHsihle to 
estiiiifite till! defiant of tin? diffiised deflitction !iy coimidering ilte 
jirojeeted area of the surface of the reflector whmi viewed at 








MfU>KHS KX^;iXHHinxu. 


tm 

liut it- in iihiijUIv In hii 

Htirli ralrtilatiiHiH hy irntn taj n Hiiiiili |iMrli<iii of thf Hiirfari. 
pro{KKHi*d; iiid*aal. wh<*ii ii iiiixfun’ of mid fiifriiM*#! ri'fii'fiJoii 

<K*ciirh thin in tiHUiilly iirf»p»>^Hitry. 

A word or two uiny Hiiid uh to ilio numiitd of li|^!it 
almorhiai hy* r»’H»’*iorh. In milking i-oiiipjirmoaih on this jioiiit 
Homo judgiiioiit is noofif'd For oxamplo. ion .hhoiild lio jiiiic! 

to tho pm*<*oittiigf »»f t-!io total fhi?c of Hght onfloHMil. A vi»ry’ 
Kliallow typo of tioit, whh*li allows j.iriP‘tiridli; all t.lio light., ti,i 
Htrnam o.uf. tiiiaflhriod, iintundly ahoirl.tH vi-ry littio Jighf.. liyt it 
iimy m*voil}i«d«^sH li#* ii v»a’y had n.^floiior. For if mity 

not. Hrr«»*‘ii tIi»^ m,»ur«‘r sntririmnly^o avoid glufr* mifl oiny* itllow^ 
ior» iiHirli light to #-’N'ijpo oiif liori/,«aitn.Ily'. Uti thi^ oilier hamh 



Fla, Il4 n-J? l-^ IWf-rr, -IsIttO . .i^ 4 f« |lr»'IS«ifj, ffllftilM’d 

rrt|rrn<^.|S '4U*I « ''f 

rif iH ■Ai'4*-h't 


dmwo firit-rd Nhad^'^H, almost ri,aiipl**l«dy llm smirr#, 

ftvijimiilly .idiMirh ii ilmil of Jight wiihoiii giving iitiy 

f!oitip*mwif irig iidvanirtgi'. 

A n-ot-ir*»iihln ditfhrmir**' in ih*’ aiiioiiii! *.if liglit iil,^Horh«^d }\V ii 
rifllrrtor nntv’ nr«»ordiiig ivn <*h-ar or glu^iN 

ImlliH or rliimiif*y^H iir*' iis»’d. In nm*h r*.iis*"s iniifdi of i!i*» 
liglii rn-riiiorH ill#* o!isimr*'d ftis%a . thin r*iin.s«»s nn ii4«lr'd ali^orp- 
tiom i'H nol... Htrh’lly spr'iiking, d*i*' to fhr nriioii of flii^ 

rollortor It must uIho rmiinnfFi'od lliiit srioiit.ifiriilly 

iltmiguod rfd!ofi,orH in gofaTid giv#» ihr results wiili tin* lyja* 
of Ifimp for wddfdi tJn^y ar#* »h’sigm»4. For o^ititipli*, tli« timt of 
nil eloririr liiinp wdlli ii lihommt Inivirtg fliiipmsioiis r|iiiti» dillhrfmi 
from tlioHo rhnmH-rristir of ty'po of Imup r«ai#iitiiif*ii4o*h iiiiiy 

eiiiiHi* Homi* diHttirbiipa* of ilii^ proj.i«-r fsinrtiriiis «,if I'lw* iioit. 

It Hmmm proliii.|iI#^ thiit lip* liloi-.irptioif i-if lig!ii hy » mad!- 

ridlortor hIioiiJiI ip#| as n riiht III to IT# por 

iiiiii ill mmn* mnm, *\tj, in ihp Holopliftiio ridhadairs,, it in rmlililj 

itatefi to \m vnry iiHirli hm. 
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IlLI‘MIXATIN*U KxAUSKKitlXii il\\^‘VL^rlnSS XSli TIIK SpA(!INU 
uF (JLhBFS ASU liKFf,F( TOHK. 

In f#n!<T in iliuNtratf* fhi* valtjr *ff ific*<lafa, r<‘^ar<lin^ tJat 

jictiuii «if iumI rf*fl='«*tc)rs, ncant* fua'ciunt. may in'Xt, la* 

of I lit* nilf*iilatious niont fn*i|Uf‘iitly in ilhuiiiinitiu^ 
iii^. f hily a fVw yoarn a.o(i iln* insfallntitiu of li^!iiin<j^ unitH vviih 
lifihiiuitlly lairrifal fMit. on a piiraly rith* of tlinni}>” haHiH. li 
uaiH <*iiHtofna,ry tu a rortain nuinborof lanspH ftii-a. niom 

of jL^ivoji nizo, liiit Htth* attf*iition was jmitl to tin* lillrnt of ilia 
shades and r»*ll«*rtors UHofi with stwlt lainpH, and tin* itiiansity and 
iiniforniity of tho roHiilfnnt ilhiniiiiatioii was not chtst^ly stiidh'd. 

At t!i<* jimHoiii linn* tin* t«*iH!ont’‘y is towards nuin* Hr.inniifm 
un'liiods. Li|j!;!iiino f*ii(h*a.vonr to fitnn an idea of 

Innv liiiifli illnniination is ni*«‘«lt*d in a. rotnn <h*v<it<*d to a H|H*(‘ifi(; 
piirjMiht*, iind to Work out bofomhand how tlm honpH Hltould b(^ 
phtca'd, and wlntf of sliadi'H <*r rt'tloctor.s sltfinld la* nsad, in 

4)rd**r to olitaiii jiiHf tin; illuininaiitai roquin'd. 

Iltiiminiiiin*^: r*iioiiii.**niio calinilat irais otlbr a v«*ry fascinating 
tifld fia* Ilii*or«'iical Hiiidy, and a gr<*nt d(*nl has b(*<‘n \vritt<*n on 
tliis Hulijof*!. S|a‘idal ndVr«*ii<*i» might bi* mad** to th** (^xhanstivn 
tr**iittmnii of the snbjta't in tin* works of dVot4<‘i\* MIoehr 
and (dhors: ami Iknlidsmann ^ hnn compih‘d a very 
servieojible tio**k *>f refen*itei* tablf*H. {{ea<tf*rH may also witli 
adviintagi* eonsidt tin* series <if n*ferene**H givi'M at ih<* ^aid of 
M- l*a*.inre by Pr<d’.. W. H. Harrows at the Johns Hcipkins Uni¬ 
versity, iliiliimor**, iti IfHO. A jiajH‘r oti tltis Hubjeei was read 
before the Illiiiniiiaiing Kngineering Hranety (Lomhni) by Mr 
W. iX (linioii in IfH b in wliieh tin* iliumiiiation in a Hm'ieH of 
instiillationH was eiileiiluted in d**tailA It was shown that *|uit/n 
satisl'netory agreement bet%veeii obs»*rvetl and eiilculat***! vaIm‘H 

eoiild la* fJitiiined.-a vnliiahfe eomdiiHion wlncdi jiiHtifiisl th,o 

rare wilii wliieh f*iieli step in the {a‘o(a»<.;dingH was workral out. 

It is very tiHid'ul for ilii* illnminaiing engin«*er to have, at 
Ilia eoiriiiiiiiid iiieilicMls of solving even tlie most ccmiplie4tted 
|iniblf*nis. In deiiling witli novel installationH, whcn*e there is 
little piist exjierieiiei* to fall lia^^k upon, it may he nia».eH«ary 
to eiileidate out the eonditioris fr*afi first prineipleH, But in 

^ /llfiitti'ieilte##, iO iimtnhmlum anti Mmnitmnml^ pp, 25 01. 

2 Thf, #/ UlmmimlPm (tmtiRlanii! hy !*rof. W, (t Cjlititnri). 

liiiilinlHm, and illmninnthn l»y .liwtiw Kc^k), 

^ iitthminf^hi fur IkhmhiuHgMerhnihr, 
iliuM, kfi§,^ yaif!«iii, April 1014, p. isa 
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ordinary practice it is usually necessary to avoid very elabor^t^- 
calculations and to use approximate time-saving devices as 
as possible. We do not therefore propose to enter very deeply 
into this subject, but only give an idea how the data used in hho 
average installation are derived. 

The most frequent and simplest calculation met with in ilium in at 
engineering is the determination of the normal illumination received 
underneath a lamp hung at a certain height. Take, for example, «*» 
16-c.p. lamp in a Holophane type reflector hung about four feofc 
above a table. Eeferring to the polar curve of such a unit, we see 
the intensity immediately under the lamp is about 35 c.p.—ratTrer 
more than double the horizontal candle-power of the electric lami>' 
The illumination on the table immediately under the lamp will therefoi'c.-? 

35 

be ^-^ = 2*2 foot-candles (approx.), which is sufficient for ordinary read¬ 
ing purposes. 

In the same way the normal illumination, at a given distance 
any desired direction, can easily be calculated by reference to the polar 
curve of the source, and by using the inverse square law. For examp>lc*, 
with the unit mentioned the normal illumination received at a distaxiee 

30 

of 5 feet, and at an angle with tlie horizontal of 45“, would be — .. ~ 

(5)- 

1*2 foot-candles. 

The question may arise whether sources equipped with highly con¬ 
centrating reflectors obey this law strictly. The inverse square law may 
not apply rigidly to mirrored reflectors of the searchlight type, but i n 
the case of the vast majority of units employed for ordinary purposes of 
illumination it does so quite sufficiently accurately for practical purposes. 

The next step is to calculate out the horizontal illumination at any 
distance from the foot of a lamp, hung at a certain height, Imagin*a 
a source, hung at a height 7z. Consider the illumination derived from 
a ray le, making an angle 0 with the vertical. The normal illuminabioii 
E„, at a distance r feet, and at a short distance from the point im¬ 
mediately under the lamp, will be ~. To obtain the correspond 
horizontal illumination I;^, we must multiply by the cosine of the 

of incidence (which is equal to 0), Now cos ^ = -. 

r 


Hence E;, = -| cos ^ - 


In order to obtain the horizontal illumination at any point it: is 
therefore only necessary to multiply the value of the illumination, 
immediately under the lamp by the corresponding value of cos 
Curves and tables giving the value corresponding with lamps hung nt 
various heights are much used by illuminating engineers; and maxiy 
companies, besides giving the polar curves of their lighting units 
provide diagrams showing the horizontal illumination derived wHetl 
these lamps are hung at the customary height. 




*s7//l/i/';*S; /!A7/ ItKFLFArrnlls, 29 

The Welslwicli Co. (jf New .lorHcy, C.S.A., in l.licii' lllit w-viui 
I iJdfit, /{(III/,-, follow the adinimblt! method of l•t•^ll•oducilli 



r.if. cos^e 




rUi, n*i, —iSliiowiiig liffW iliit* in dvrivvd from 

ii hnuiTi? having a kii‘»wif |»Mlar nurva nmi an I#» at an aught iK 
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/// 


o!=====—t 

Fill. linw til# wqmmtm ilhtmlrmthnm E|, K,jf, <in6 to two wmrnitM of tti# 

iyii# ih«w'n III iig. 115, mn \m adilwl tog*^th«r no m to ofitain ilifi total iilumitm- 
tioii Eg, Jfi tliin mm* llic m/urcim ar# iw m to giv# approxliiiatitly iivijm 

kitwwoi 

side iiy «id« pIioti^g^riipliB of tlie varioiiH muts mid records of tho 
cli«tribiifcic)ii of lighi derived from iliom/ 4 HiiniJar plan Iiiis 
always teen adopted in connection witli the ilolopliane literature. 
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In figs. Ile5, 116 we reproduce a typical polar curve and tl^*" 
derived diagrams of horizontal illumination from two lamps ar1> 
specified distance apart. By adding up the illumination due t ^ * 
each lamp we obtain a third curve showing the total illuminatic 
due to the two. Such curves are of considerable importance i * * 
connection with street lighting, where the'aim of the engineer 
to adjust the distance and the nature of the polar curve so as t* 9* 
make the Illumination between the lamps as uniform as possil>I<*^ 

It is becoming customary for manufacturers to standardi* 
the data for their units, and to recommend spacing rules applj'*"' 
ing to such sources hung at the customary height. There art* 
various methods of arranging lamps to give uniform illuminatioi i * 
In a high and narrow passage it is usual to arrange the source 
in a central line, the intervals being selected in the inaniic*r 
described above. Occasionally lamps are staggered in the form 
of a triangle, but the most usual method, which is particulai’l>" 
applicable to large areas, is to space the points in square^s. 
The distance between each pair of lamps along the side of i* 
square is selected to give uniform illumination, and will natural ly 
vary according to the height at which the lamps are hung* aii< I 
the nature of the polar curve. With a well-designed unit tlit* 
illumination on the working plane should be practically constant ; 
for example, the value at the centre of the square should Im* 
practically identical with that along its edges. 

The system has been v^ry thoroughly worked gut by tin* 
Holophane Co., whose reflectors are made in three distinc*! 
types—E (extensive), I (intensive), and F (focussing). 

The “ E ” type of unit is used mainly for small rooms with out- 
central point, for large rooms with low ceilings, and for corridorM 
The eflfect of these reflectors is to direct a considerable portion 
of the light in the upper region of the lower hemisphere, tlii- 
maximum intensity being located near 45°. Consequently HiiCfli 
reflectors are best used for providing general illumination, rathe* r 
than for concentrating the light over a narrow area; they a**i* 
spaced comparatively far apart. 

The I ” type of unit is intermediate between the “ E ” and "" If* ’ • 
reflectors. A comparison of its polar curve with that of the ** 
type reflector (see fig. 117) shows that the majority of the light, 
is concentrAed fairly evenly over an angle of 90°, the valiaen 
at 45° and immediately below the lamp being very nearly the* 
same. This type is very usually employed for lighting isolat€?cl 
desks and tables, and fairly lofty rooms. 
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The “ F ” type of unit is designed with a view to concentrating 
*the light over a small area. It is therefore most valuable in cases 
where a strong local illumination is necessary, and for large and 
lofty rooms where the units are conveniently hung high up. 

The decision which of these three types of reflectors should 
be used in an installation call for some judgment. For example, 
tlie use of ‘‘ E ” type reflectors at a considerable height from the 
floor and in a small but lofty room would probably result in ah 
excessive amount of light being thrown on the walls, and an 
unduly low illumination down below. Again, if “F'’ tyj^e 
reflectors were used, but spaced at intervals intended for “ E 
type units, the illumination on the floor would be spotty, i.e. 
very strong in some parts but too weak in. others. 

In order to ensure uniform illumination and the best con¬ 
ditions generally, the following spacing rules are therefore 
given. 

E ” type units should be spaced at a distance apart equal to 
twice their height. 

I ” type units should be spaced at a distance apart equal to 
one and a half times their height. 

F ” type units should be spaced at a distance apart equal to 
their height. 

The essence of these rules is tabulated in fig. 118. It will 
be observed that although the illumination is evenly distributed 
in each case, the consumption of energy for a given area for 
lamps of a given wattage and the amount of illumination on the 
working plane increase, progressing as we proceed from the '' E 
to the “ F ’’ type, so that in general lamps of smaller candle-power 
will suffice with focussing reflectors. A comparison of the three 
typical polar curves with that of a bare lamp (shown dotted) 
shows very clearly the great practical utility of a well-designed 
reflector (especially in the case of the electric metal-filament 
lamp, which throws such a comparative small proportion of light 
downwards). 

It should be mentioned that these calculations are based 
solely on the direct light. In general the illumination will be 
in excess of that specified, owing to the reflection of a certain 
amount of light from walls and ceiling. As a rule lighting 
engineers prefer not to count on such extra illumination in their 
calculations, since it is naturally a somewhat variable element, 
depending on the size of the room, and the distribution of light 
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Fig. 117 .—Holophane “E,” “I,” and “F’’reflectors and corresponding polar ( 
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from the reflectors, as well as the tint of the Nr alls and ceiling. 
But an engineer who is familiar with a certain system of illu¬ 
mination can often form at sight a surprisingly close estmiate of 
what the effect of reflection in a given interior will be, and make 
use of this in his calculations. 

The '' E,”I,” and “ Fsystem and the derived spacing rules 
have been applied to various types of reflectors; for example,, 
to the Benjamin steel reflectors. Tt is naturally a decided 
advantage to have such data: and a drawback in the eyes of 
a consulting engineer when he finds that, if he installs a certain 
type of unit, there is no available information by the aid of 
which to estimate the illumination to be obtained. 

There are, of course, many cases in which it is impossible to- 
apply such rules exactly. For example, it may be required to- 
install reflectors not in their ideal positions, but where the exist¬ 
ing outlets are located in a room. It is then necessary to make 
the best compromise, and a combination of “ EandI ” reflectors 
is sometimes desirable. There are also cases in which a strictly 
even illumination is not wanted, and special arrangements have 
to be made to concentrate the light at particular points. 

Again, in the lighting of streets and large open spaces it is 
often impossible, owing to limitations imposed,by cost, etc., to- 
secure even approximately uniform lighting. A great deal has 
been written on the calculation of illumination in these circum¬ 
stances. To determine the combined effect of a number of sources 
is a decidedly complicated problem. 

Engineers often find it preferable to fall back on data pre¬ 
viously obtained by illumination measurements in similar circum¬ 
stances, rather than to work out the values from first principles. 
Those interested in this problem, and particularly in methods of 
calculated mean illumination over large areas, may be referred 
to some constructions suggested by Hogner (loo. cit). 

There are two chief methods of representing the distribution 
of illumination graphically.. We may construct '‘contour lines,’" 
in the manner favoured by Mr A. P. Trotter (loc. cit), or one may 
divide up the area into a number of small squares, and indicate 
on each the average illumination at that point. On plans of 
many interiors (school-rooms, libraries, etc.) it is often sufficient 
merely to mark the illumination at the chief points of interest, 
e.g. on the desks, tables, blackboards, etc. 

Where an area has been subdivided into squares, and the illu¬ 
mination at each point either measured or calculated, the deter- 
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ininalioii Ilf tlni iral iin*an value is a .siinph^ laaiUn*. It 

isJio\vi*vi*r, HciiiN*! iiueM jKiSMthle to t*.stiinato t>he iiu^aii illuiiiinat icin 
ovrr ail area Htrai«j^lii IVuiu the polar rurviMif the illuiuiuan.t/ io hi- 
uhi'iL For example, take the ease of a lamp in a n*fh‘ci<>r huh- 
jif*ndi*<! at a ^iven hf»i|^hi ahfive a table, It is poHnilih^ io asciirtain 
from the polar etirve the Ilux of light eorrcHjHmding with ihtt 
Holiil iiiigh* aubieiifieil liy the tahh% and thin, divided by ilu^ area 
of the table Hurfaee, given iiie mean illumination at once. TIub 
method liiiH HomeiimeH been used in the. eane of large illuminated 
poHtern, and it han fieen propmed that In lighting a room from 
the emitre we nlioidd allot a e<u*tnin Ilux of light to the floor, 
wmlln, and eeiling, am! Heli*et the pdar curve accordingly. It han 
alno been HiiggeHti*d ifiat the “Ilux of light” method miglit be 
tisefl with inHmnfagi* in eonma’tion with atreet lighting, where 
the deti«niiination of the true mean illumination in often a 
dillicult mutter. 

A Hpmdal iuHtama* of tln» utility of ihene flux of liglit calcula- 
iioim iH in eoiimadion wiili electric Hearchlightn, for which Dr 
I/»uiH ilfd! given the following formula:— 

Tie* iilininmil-ioii K in fenl-ejuidleH ^ 

7r/“ r“ 

whf*re I"... voli;igi* *.»f the an*; 

I ^’iirreni «»f the are ; 

i| Mpreitie l•flflnlllljptierl ill wattn per mean aph. c.p. (thin may 
tiiaially be tiiken 1); 

r Ilf llie iHeim of light where it impittgcH on Urn Hurface 

illiiiiiiiiateth 

Hie ipiaiitity ri*preHentH the Ilux of light from the 

Meareldight f.iri<'l in perfectly <lefinite; on the otlier hand, a 
Hearchliglit !in« not, according to the ac(a*pted didiniiion, a, very 
we 11 - detl I let! ciitii ill*»j H mm\ 

itUmKH AKU liEFUKOTOim Folt STRKKT LlciMTlNn. 

Miieli riaiiiiiiiH Io be clone in connection with tln^ Hcicmtifie 
dintrihiitioii of light by globen and reflectors in the Htre4.5tH. In 
the great iiiiijoriiy of Hireet lanterrm such <l.irc;ction of liglit an 
oeciirn in iiehieved by a reflector placed alwive the Hource. Thin 
should 1,^1* of eiiiiinelled iron or sortui tnaterial which, in not 
reiiflily corrmleii find easily ebrnned. 

At pre,seiit theses refii^ctora are almr^t always shallow and 
only Hcreeit the soiirce.H Vi*ry slightly (if at all) from tla.^ eyi»H 
of |iiii 4 ser«.-liy. "riie oxtri.nne lirilliancy of moclmm Btrctet-ligliiing 
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metrical in the vertical plane. Dr C. H. Sharps has carried out 
the directive idea still furthur in the “ Equilux ” reflector, which 
is shown in fig. 121. 

It consists of two metal cups on either side of the lamp,, 
which not only direct the ray of light downwards but “ scoop ” 
in and deflect down the street rays which would otherwise 
escape sideways and illuminate buildings. 

At a spot where there are four cross-roads, a fitting having 
four such reflectors would be used. The design of these re- 



Fig. 122.—Combined prismatic and white glass reflector for 
street lighting (A. J. Sweet). 


fleeters is based on the assumption that the main object of a 
reflector is to illuminate the pavement and roadway, and that 
it is a mistake to allow any considerable portion of the rays to- 
escape out sideways on to adjacent buildings. 

There remains to be mentioned one interesting attempt, by 
Mr A. J. Sweet, to solve the problem of a unit for street 
lighting.- He advocates that the ratio of the height of the 
lamp-post to the distance between two adjacent sources should 
not be more than one to four; if the ratio much exceeds this 
value, it becomes more difficult both to secure uniformity and 
eliminate glare. 

Sweet also came to the conclusion that light entering the 

y Trans. Ilium. Eng. Soc. U.S.A.j May 1910. 

2 Jour, of the Franklin Institute, May 1910. 
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eye at angles greater than e30° to the horizontal (the horizontal 
being the normal quality of vision of people walking down the 
street) is of relatively little consequence in causing glare, owing 
to the automatic screening effect of the human brow. He tliere- 
fore devised a unit cotnprising an inner prismatic globe and an 
outer opal globe, used with a tungsten lamp. The nature of this 
will be understood from fig. 122. The outer opal reflector com¬ 
pletely screens the rays from the eye within the prescribed angle, 
and yet the distribution curve is such as to enable practically 
uniform distribution of illumination between the lamps to be 
obtained. The success of this fixture seems to demand con¬ 
ditions as regards spacing which are not usually met with in 
street lighting, and this perhaps explains why it has not been 
widely used at present. 

Indirect and Semi-indiuect Lighting. 

The increase in brilliancy of modern illuminants has stimu¬ 
lated interest in the so-called “ indirect ” system of lighting. 

There are two chief methods of carrying this scheme into 
effect. In the so-called 
''cornice lighting” the 
lamps (usually tubular) 
are concealed beneath the 
white cornice of a room, 
and are usually arranged 
to illuminate a frieze. An 
instance of this style of 
lighting is afforded by the 
lecture-hall of the Insti¬ 
tution of Electrical En¬ 
gineers, London. 

Successful cornice which it illuminates, the rays being diffusely reflected 
into the room. 

lighting needs consider¬ 
able judgment. A common defect is uneven illumination and 
"spottiness”; this is difficult to avoid when the lamps are 
placed near the wall. In rooms with low ceilings, the brightly 
illuminated area is apt to come within the direct range of 
vision, and the display (notwithstanding its comparatively low 
brilliancy) of such a large illuminated area may give rise to a 
species of glare. 

A better-known system of indirect lighting is by means of 



Fig. 123.—Sectional view of cornice lighting. 

Thft lifirlit is iiiidfir tliA r.iirvftd 
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fully with the merits of ilirr-ei nml lli*gfir*ieil 

as a method of sliwiiiin, iii«iir**ri fiiHil^ e*itiijilelrly Itie 

SeeiF. W. Wilkr,i, llliiw, m:t , T. It 4 | 4 i, 

Tram. llluM, Fswj^ Hirtr., T. W. J. il ||f<riiiiti#>?r 

and S. G. Hibheu, 7V»oi^, iUmm, 




tn.uishs, SHADF.S, ,IA7> IIFFLKCTOHS. ZiKi 

I'mirtiuj, .4' .sfivnin- th.- h.muv.. tl„. ,.y„ uiid av(.i.liii.r 

fiuvct ydfuv, ihus ynviuy: wlmt, is called a “.soft," and is 

cniiduciyc fo very nnifonu iiluiiiiiinlion in tJu^ workiiifr plane 
'Die dilltisinti IV.an n uldte ceilin-r cnahles the lijrlit to peiietrati' 
to every erner of tlf rnoin.and to .niter into ree.i.sses, e,upl)na,rdH 
pi^n-.n-hoh-K, ..te,. when ,lire<;t li^rlit would east a shadow. In’ 
certain elnsses ,,f w..rk, for e.xample. in rooms occupied hy intricat.' 


. IwUtrH iu Jill omr#. (li.T.II. “ Hystmii). 

imu'liinery. this is a decided advantajjt!. Ajjaiii, tins fact of tin- 
lij'htino comiiio from siieh a larjjf! area is inllucntial in avoidinfj 
^dar.! from }M>IiHiicd siirfacH and slightly glazed paper; the light 
is eonsidered hy many pimple to la, very couv.mi.-nt f..r rea.lhig 
on this account, it lias also Is'ini claimed tliat peojih* working 
l»y indirect light arc content with a lower reading illnniiriation 
than is n.-cessary with direct lighting. But it woul.l app.'ar that 
there is a division of opinion on this point, and there hartlly 
sneniH sullicient evidenee at present to pronounce one way or the 
other. 

One of the chief limitations of indirect lighting, as usually 
practised, is its .le|Mfndeuce on a gwal white ceiling. When tlm 











:ui4 

.Hurrouiniiii^rs an* cliii^^y nud lUr |M'rifiaii»'iit !y 

uf ilark natlt-riiiK Mr fur'4yv-it liMiaJIy flitlifiilt 

lu nmkv su«’<a‘Mhi'iil UM‘ nf !b*‘ iia^thu*! with iIm' jirrM-iit ii|»|»liaitri/K 
lAa* iialuhlrial it t»» rr*|»liif*f tin* r«*iliii«^r hy 

whitM iuiiiii’«iiati*ly tin* laiiiji. 

'riiis lii'virn aj^H-arsai jtn'siatl Im havn lit-i'ii iiiM»vt siirri*s-4‘iil willt 
aj*«* laiups. Ihn it- itUviiai*^ tital lla* arrii mi \Uiirli ihi* 
is uiu-^t b** fuunh iii tla'sn S4i I bat tin* 

(iitlusiMii is iiut sn aial tin**''**' larj,** nr** a|»t t.o 

I in lIHStnlitly. 

burn ii$*lir*ai li^liiiau laiist iiafiiral!\ li'ml Ut n «*nrijiiii Imsh 
I lf light. Haav is a rnal Im’^s i»t li;^li! in rnllnrfimi iVMiy tin* 
nihliiM''. and thnrn is hIhm what may hn 4nsnril«'il as an a|i|*nr*iii 
InsH m!’ light dun tfi thn fiMi ihut a ri'ialividy larg«' jiMiiiuii llin 
tfilal flux nf light is ta'nnssarily ihrMWii mii tla* iijijirr {.iMriimiH 
uf thn rMMUi, rmii[iarrd with that liimrlnd uu tla* wm-kiiig [ilaiifs 
111 dinad' lighting.. *-»n ihn Mtlar liaiid. tlm *'n»iii>mitrali»iii <»f tin* 
litdit- Is lUMi’n nmii|d*inly ujidnr ismirMl. and llini.ini«iiiiil nf light 
aJlnflnd if* thn walls and tailing ran hn lindinl fii fhiit which 
\h Ntrici-ly nccnsHary. In an iijt lM dair systmii mI" liglitiiig 

with tiingHl-rii laiitjfs. il is j»rai’tirah!n In sjanirr ii wurkilig 
ilhnninatiMii nf 2 |’<ail-ranf!lrH with a fsinsiiinjit-imi uf iibait ll-ri 
■watt: gnr HfjiiHrc h«it whi-’r»^ tlmm m mt nrial ifi l'•xj*rllfl 

lUiV HgliiMi'i ihr iijfgnr jiari thn rMf*ii$, and highly CMiicrni iat ing 
<i|iiif|iin rnlha’inrH umy iis.«al. rvni niMr** nfliririit rc.siilts iniiy 
hr rihtidiP'd. Wit!* jiiim indinai lightiiig iiri*l liliigstrii liiiiijm, 
iin t-hr ntlirr hand, ustiaily tiiids f.liaf. tin* illiniiiiinf imii f.*ii the 
W«a'king jdlllia dna’S hm! i’'^ri*rd 1 |m*l a'eill*lh‘* 'witll tlin illn-lVe 

i»xi*ntidiiurn; inid t** jitovidr 2 I'mmI- rainllns irH Im I wiiti ji«*r 
s«|uiiri* ImmI wiaild jirMhiihiy la* ins^iind. In fiiv**iiralilr l•ir«'i||||- 
staiieeH grraler rtliciniiry dmihtl**ss is Inii in jiri'wiiia* the 

emistinii-itinn *4 fdiai.rieily ii*a»e.saiiry willi iialimri: iigittiiig i« 
IlMlIfllly idw>nt iwiei^ iiillt mqilirnd %vitl4 flln direet systrlin 

In the mae fif indirect, are llgliting. thi^ higlier eilitdeiiey nf 
the are liglit- tliiikes the hmn nf lighl. nf less eMiiseijtlf«lie«*, lit the 
miijtirity nf instiilhiiini'm *ilil-iiiim, with ii emisiiiii|itiiiri nf 
■O'H tn 1'2 wai-ite per Sijnii.fe hxit, iin illiliiiiiiiilinii fit iilnaii 4 in il 
ffifitseiiiidlea : the *'Hpedtie emisiiiii|ftifiii ‘ in wnitiM per liiiiieti i» 
fcl'llls lilaiiii the m ill tlireel Hglitifig. 

ihu* ■niti«*r jadiit tliat neetis l«i l#i.* luiriii* in iiiirpl w thiil.- the 
iftlkieriey nf tin indirect irist.i-illiili«ifi in iijti l#-i iii*ti.*ritiriit-e im tlie 
wiiIIm find eeiliiig diirkem irs tfiey 'dn Munexvliftl riipidly iii tlie 
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j^riiuc ii!' citii-N. A lit I !<• r<iri‘si<ffit, is t liiTt'l'orf ncci'SHnry (ni (lie 
[i.'irt of the user, (uiii iterioilii- n-rioviitioii of eleaiiiiio' the re(lcc(iti<'’ 

hi* <*!iruuriipHt of (Ifponiis of dunt 

iiHifii* till* iiivrrt.ml us**<l for iiiu.h{. aJ.so 

hf* and di*iiiitijds 

'Sfiiiii* in ih«* di^si^n 

of siicii iiiiilM. 

All oiij«**"iioii tiiiii linn 
iiiioH lii'Oit minted to in- 
ilimi- in biiHaiJ on 

tin* '* H!iiidnwl«*.sH ” nut nrn of 
tho ilhitiiinii!i<iii Xou% ihi* 
sliiidoW'H iliruwri by loi illn- 
iniiriiit«*d roilin*^lin* niiinniily 
Hof'ti*r tbnn tlnisn rnsf by 
small Nonrfo'N ; but itnp|ii*iirs 
iiifairrnfi t-o d*'w»ribi* tJa- 
Myhiriii II.H KliadowlnsH.” 

It only bo ii-oNHiblo 

to obtiiin oomploto iibHimoo 
of ^hIiimIow in II biivin^» 

wbito wiiH-h, and 

hf» an |;fi roHimiblo an 
ribriobt ^'kibi*. An intori*^! - 
oxj'ioriiiiont-oii tJiiH point- 
wiiH fb*w*rilw*fl mil iij^o 

I'ly Mr JiiHtiiH Krkd fnord«*r 
to dt*iiioim|.rato tlmi indiria^t 
lil^biin^ wiw not H!iiidowlf.^K, 

II wliiti* fiiMi! and i^pfnTi* of 
ila* -sittin* diiitnof.io* w**ro 
Bifb* by Hi-da in a. rooin on Uiin Kyabon. Fliot/Ograplm of 

tlnw objorts nbowial f|t.nio cdtairly that vvhil<*. tlie diHC wan 
fViaily briobi tin* sji|ii*ri* rairiod an unnuHtakalilo Hhaflow. 

of tlio aritial mirfaaa of tfa^ liglit and dark 
poriioiiH won* tiikiao and iha torn* raiui waa ntattai in fw 
?4iiI.iMtfiiiiiiil!y tin* .Hiiiiin a> tliai niot with in tfuH room in 
diiyliglit. 

It would fi,|ipf*iir, hownvar, that to many proplo ilm axtramcdy 
Moft «liitdoiv« mmi liy mmn* HynUnm <if indin^efc 1 lighting a-ppcar 
iiniiiituritl, liitd thnt- tin* otfbrt of fcho bright roiling and tin; 

^ Kkrirkittfi ^ *MltU May 101 b 


Fin. liL cifart nmm lighted 

ty invrrti'd na; (d. bnk). 

11h’ KUa»ii#w« on On* Btrtttn' an; Wfill murUi;<i. 
AUi^p thin af« hung »l*to l»y ^hln a whitn dlit’ and 
a whit#? ft{ 4 trr«<, Tti*’ wliiidow on tin; latO r In quilH 
fthowhiK that llih nndhod at llgltfclKg 
nnl ** nhHih»wh*!iii, *' 
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,„j,!aii.t iMtlmt iu4ii..H Huhtinu k'iv-. th- iiuiH..HHi..i. <4 l.-iuj; 

Ij II WiAi:' Ih*.* rMulii I%mmmuu tiit»iitun»lly dmq*. ^ 

h i« <«» ...riv ..H y.-t in H«v h.m- fur h„.*I. a 

■ilnit.' i»}iVM«*ln»i.>ia hm\H. aii.1 Imw far th-y tm> inui.a.-.i cm 
,,r.‘ vniml-v. Sm,,.. nf .l-tV.-t,. r-f.-rr-.l In niv nmn\y U. * 
H«lt nf funltv »».i nr., um inin-r.-nl .« ih.- synt.m. f » 

tniniil.'. wIh-h n iHiinlnT nf t!n-«« miit*. «r.- lunfc *t 

«» ih.‘.-..iUnK ««.<i «»•■•»«*! J 

.. f**t ^ itifflill 1 m* 




Moiii:nx lU.r\ M ts<- i:s>.iseuus>;. 

Hhs..u....nf auv ai.,mr..nt li.4.t -ar-,. ,i.. ..f hinn 

wantinn" is’.-.n.-tiua- .i.^ilv-l, l'. n|a.- n t-u .-ani.la u ul th. 

w-;-.....v::r:::,;':.::' 
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as ill nvuid st riiitinns <m thi* in ilu* liriiiHli Tlioamon- 

flouHiiiii X»riiy tuirrurisl j^Ihhh Hurfaci'.H conannirii*, wavy 
an* usisi to nauovo this clrfoct. Aiioihar ohJ<!(‘J.ion, tliai tin* 
bowls an* apt to ii|ijM*iir J«‘i“hlack whan hihoi Hilhou{‘it4*,(i a,|^ainHi 
tin* aailiiiy nbov«* tliaiu, ann bo mat to a ijfraa.i (sxbnd/ by itiaking 
till* oui«*r inotildad Hurfaaa of .somi^ inaiarial; it in chielly 

noliaad whan a sin^la liowl is u.sad, whara tlian^ an*, a mnnbcvr 
of fixturiH tha Htirfnaf* of aaah bfiwl \h ilbnninaUid by tbone 
aroiiial it, I'lia “ wall i*ira<d,/' a^ain, in acc(*i)iiuab!d by tluj uh(% of 
Vi*ry dark walls. On iba cithar hand, an (‘xianHivi^ ara.a of vary 
bright wails is apt to !m* trying to tlitj i?yaB. I t in poHsibla tliat ona 
pn*H(*ribt* a dafinita ratio baiwaa.n ilia bri^ldauiHB of walls 
itial aailin^H iliiit would ^iva tin* b(*Ht raHults. A ratio of about 
fi: I has bis*n su^^ostad. Anothar point to ba noical in that 
rooiiiH aoMiaiitin**^ a ntnnbar of iniHaallanooUB obJ(‘ctH on tlia walls, 
lual a fair amount fif furnitun* on tin* floor, in ^mun*al apfiaar 
batt**r by inrlirrat than thosa whiash arc^ aoni])arativcly 

a!iipty. Ill*' pri'Hiutn* of snah objaais j)rovid(‘H a littla a.oniraHt 
and shiuiow and broiiks iip iha. nionoionoim aflaat. In many ca/Si^s 
tin* provision of imlinad, it^maral illumination, HUppImuaiitad by 
Htiitabla loan,! li«4litin«^, ‘.(ood n^miltH. In(lira(*.t li^ditin^ 

HPiuiiH a! its first whan t fa? lightin<^ arrani^mnmitH ara judiciouHly 
bb'iidad wit li ifir iirabiioatural faatnn*H. For (examples tlie uho of 
an iiivnird liow! undar a whita domi^ nsnally giv(‘H a more 
|ilaiisiiig idiaat ilian tin* sjuiaing of a mimbor of liowls under a 
flat wliita railing. 

As itii ilhiHtration of tha HuaaaHHfiil aomhinaiion of direct and 
iiidiraat lighiing in ihin way, may mention the tm^tliocls 
employt'd in mitiiy einanifiiograpli tluadreH. A particularly good 
itiHtmm* is ihr* photograph of the WcHt Knd (Jinema llmatro in 
(*oveiit ry Stri'i't, London, shown in fig, I2t). The dome, in tlie 
eailing is daeornieil in blue and gold and illuminated by amber 
light H inoiiiiieti fuit of sight rmind the ring-cornice, and tlie 
piiiieh roniifl the room are also illuminated by conciuiled lamps. 
The lighting in pleanant ami apjiropriati*, and the, use of tlie 
ring of iitiihar lights roiiml the dome gives a little variftty and 
helps to remove any iiiipreMsion of '‘flatnesH” wliich might 
otherwise ex ini. 

Indirect methods of ligliting with gas have? lieen compara¬ 
tively Middoiit iiHftd in Kiiglami A few installations liave been 
deHcriliisl in Ammdca, and the method has been tried with 
iippiiretit success in some of the gas-Iiglited hcIkkiIh in (iermany. 











MiiDKHy v.l / l\u I'Sf.lMlKiifXt.. 


:ii}^ 

It s«‘c*iii.s tli»- Im whlvh u»* 

shall ri*tVi% will !«• »l»-ii Ky !ii«' 

industry. 

Si.^ 11 isiuiu I I l/iwirnv*. 

Mdi(‘svst..»*iii «»!' " ^*-uii l«- ‘-nid !*> 

l)in'‘ tlu‘ nd\‘anf*4’ Hi»' aial rit!ir»dy' iiitliri-rl Hy4*jir» 

and s«‘(*in.H l!k<dy t** luad?^ n i**4d hid Imi- jt*ijMiliiiily. 

'rh(‘rliirr rhanMifi'i^U ir mI' iIhh in flu* Hiilfnlinii j* .n , .f' 

a fi*a.nslHcruf- luafnaial iijNf<-iMi mI llir 

HrMiasi^JU’d ihal. whi!*' iaH>4. . 4 ’ lh.» li^hl in nfi'll dirMi*>fi 
()U tlir criliu;!!. <*iuiaiu ju ’*imu in lr.iur.uidlf*'d. tlirniii^li ilii* 
^lasH. All nj»al nr l‘rMvU»’d in «n,|||||j.M|||y lln.'ii ;i|id 

l)V thr tiHi’ <4’ ."-aiitahly MiMuld*'d alid«,H.n|i*r i” Alha ” and ‘^airh dk** 
|^l{iHs)a dac'id**dl\' d^'rMrat iiuyv h«' *44aua''d I ii*' 

iH*ss nf surfiin*'^ MM illiHHiiiaii'd in rMiaj^anitividy mild, !l,j;ii 

tlH*y ar<‘ plnasiiij^ Im i!i*' **y*n I !i*‘y j.»ii4'<“ral<!y' i*"* 

what l)ri;<:ht»*r liiau ih*’ **»diini| 

C)u<* nd\‘auta^^*' Mf ild^^ nyn|,.aj iHiIjiit it r»“iaM\'rn tip* nui'Miii... 

furta,.'hh* iiupr«''s?^i*iii *4' ''nMiuiUiiiiii^ tliiit in njii |m h*^ 

exjirrifurnd wlaii lla^ *4 Ii|^l4 in inanjilri.r’ly 

dlia sourri* (4‘ In iimw i'vid*i4?. lait ifn tuiikmt* hiilliMiii'y 

has hceu diiuiids|i«‘d Im a iiiMr*« iiMjan«ahl»‘ jiipi tlir lahiiir' 

ta^^a.s (4" tliis wdfh^'-jan'ad difrusiMii *4’ 11^14 mu tjir an* ■'■•iill 

ohtainia!. 

Tilt? Hysfiuii nJiMuld !»** iieaa* «4ra‘i»'i4 ihaii 11 juindy 'iiidiri'i<’t 
lUftlaHl. It is iiitii*ailt. tu n^rair** 11 |iMW"r'r f*f llniii 

HO jHi* eeiit. p*4ish«'d iiP'tiil mi* udri'Min^d gliiss. laii ttlnii 

tranHlueeiit i^liiss is iisrd n j4r»aii ihail mI I la- !i|4lit wl4*’!i wmiiIiI 
otherwise lie liihf. is iraiiMiiiilaial if the ri||}it type ut is 

usecl ilie iilmMr|iliMii iirr-f| nni liiMh Tiider fmeiiinihlr* 

eouditioiiH till* eiiustinijiliofi *4 *d<M*irieiiy %-|paild iit*i »''xer*'d tiM in 
O’dri watt |ier liiiiirii tun the w-nrhiiij^ jdiirie*. Litfle iiiliiriiiaf imu 
i.H availahl** its In ih*^ perf#iririfiiir«^s nl straai-direrf. "I'lsdjMliiiiig 
iiiiiiB, hut the eiiriijiiirisMii %%‘it.h dirret liMliiiii^- siiMiild If*" \rty 
Hiiuilar, it% im iiier»'iisj- in rniisuiiniiinn *4 nliMiii ofi pr^r 
will prehalily In* iif^rdi^d t«i sreiire the siiirie iJhiyiii$alifiii 

Auoilier n*lviiiil..a|^e of lisiiin n traiisliifa'ut is tliiil the 

hriglitueHH of tlif’* eejliiii^ and wtilln *mn iiiitd** to sliinli* 
off* grailiifdly. Hue aioids tlie hard line of division l»4%i'reii 
hrighiiieas iitirf sfuidow that is iij4 to In- I’ani |iy mu *ijiii»|iii* 
reflector. 
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MODERN ILLUMINATING ENOINEFAUNG. 


In figs. 130-133 we reproduce some typical .seiui-indirccfc 
units. In most cases the under globe is made of .some form of 
white glass. A number of units are now constructed liaving an 




Fig. 130.—Semi-indirect unit for tungsten 
lamp (Benjamin Electric). 

Some of the light is transmitted^through the 
lower diffusing glass bowl. The remainder strikes 
the enamelled white reflector above, the actual 
filament being hidden. 



Fig. 131.—Typical semi-indirect arc 
lamp (Union). 

Some of the light passes through the lower 
iff using glass hemisphere, but the larger portion 
passes upwards to illuminate a white ceiling. 
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iio. 1 dL.—xi<)I()phaiic» 

indirect unit. 

Approx. 75 per cent, of the light 
upwards. The greater part of the rntminim 
25 per cent, is transmfttexi through the priimiitic 
glass into the room. 


upper white enamelled reflector,designed to receive ami “ .Hpread ’’ 
a certain portion of the light. When mounted diwict on the 
ceiling this portion of the fitting is incon.spicuouH, but it is apt to 
pve rise to unsightly|shadow8 when hung some disUnee below 
it. The advantage ^claimed for thescrefiectors is tliat they 
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render the unit less dependent on the nature of the ceiling, 
though naturally a white surface is still a great advantage. 



The Sugg semi-indirect fitting shown in 
fig. 133 is selected as an illustration of the 
application of semi-indirect lighting with gas. fY\ 

In appearance it is very similar to many / \ 

electric units. /; 

The gas is introduced by means of a / | * \ 

flexible tube passing through one of the /’ 

chains, and a second tube passing through / \ 

another chain goes to the by-pass. The third 
chain may, if desired, carry a pneumatic tube ' V 
or Telephos wire so as to enable the lamp to 
be controlled from a distance. -Isugcr semi 

There has been some discussion as to the indirect gas-fighting 
proportion of direct light that should be used 
in the serni-indirect system. The general view appears to be 
that at all events the greater part of the illumination should 


be indirect; otherwise much of the advantage of the system 
will be lost.^ T. W. Rolph has studied this question experi- 
^ Trans. Ilium. Eng.'-Soc. U.S.A ., Nov. 1912. 


—-Illumination of a drawing-room on the semi-indirect 
lighting system (Holophane unit.) 


Fig. 134. 
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mentally, and came to the conclusion that the direct component 
the horizontal illumhv.iHon sliould proferahly lurt exci-.-d 

150" 


of 


180" 


135 ‘ 


120 " 


105' 


15 ]:)er cent. l>y l)lf>c*k-- 
ino’ out difleront zoih^s 
of the ceiling with dai’k 
clotli he luis also .sought 
to aseto-tain tlie dis- 
triluition of ))ri^'}itiiesK 
theroon, and the ideal 
form of polar <airve, 
wliicli we liavt‘ repro¬ 
duced in tie. This 

was o})tained iu a I’oom 
2()i feet Sfjuarf*, and 10 
feet lug-h, the distance 
of th(*. rim of the in- 
V(U*ted }>owI from the 
ceiling lH‘in^^ M fe(*t. Thf* 
coeliicient ()f rtdiection 
of the ceiling was approximately 74 i)er cent. It will he 
observed that the shape of curve is practically cijuivalenf, 



60“ 80“ 0 30“ 60“ 

Fig. 13.?.—Ideal form of curve for senii-iiidireet 
lighting, designed with a view to producing 
the percentage of direct light most satis¬ 
factory for shadows (Rolpli). 



-riG. 136.- 


-A view of an American reetauraut lighted l.y X-ray jK-dcHtal ...i.Ls 


mdmect lighting, the direct component being only about C pci 

of the total of light from the TI.o ,.utl o 
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apparently takes the view that the direct component is chiefly 
valuable in order to provide a visible source, and for decorative 
effect. These conclusions are interesting, but in view of the 
variation of interiors, and the widely different purposes for 
which semi-indirect lighting is used, it would probably be best 
not to attempt any very rigid prescription at present. 

There is one novel method of direct and semi-indirect lighting,, 
which seems to have interesting decorative possibilities, which 
has recently been developed—namely, pedestal lighting.” A 
room may be illuminated by translucent reflectors mounted on 
pedestals or columns and throwing most of their light on the 
ceiling. Fig. 136 shows the dining-room in an American hotel 
lighted in this way. The lamps are concealed in ‘‘ X-ray ” 
reflectors, mounted in white pedestals well above the eye level, 
and the effect is said to be very pleasing. 

Miscellaneous Lighting Appliances and Fixtures. 

In conclusion a few words may be said on shades and 
reflectors for special purposes. The types of reflectors described 
previously were designed mainly for “general lighting.” But 
there are many instances in which it is desirable to concentrate 
the light in a special way and to light up only a limited area. 

One of the most fainiliar examples is the stage, where the 
footlights concentrate the light on the actors but conceal the 
sources completely from the audience. Similarly, in lighting a 
sliop window, trough reflectors, containing a row of electric 
incandescent lights, may be mounted above the window, con¬ 
centrating the light on the goods below but screening the lamps 
completely from the eyes of the prospective customer. The best 
shape for such reflectors varies according to the height and 
depth of the window. Occasionally they may be hung in full 
sight of the people on the pavement, and are then usually made 
of some appropriate translucent material, and may be used to 
carry a name or trade-mark, or to convey some information to 
the prospective consumer. In fig. 137 we give an illustration 
of a novel gas-lighting fitting, containing a row of inverted 
mantles, flanked with plates of mirrored glass. This has a strong 
concentrating effect. 

Sometimes it is desired to direct the light over a still smaller 
area. This occurs in connection with fine engraving, jewellery, 
and microscopic work, and it is usual in these cases to fall back 
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on a lens system and, if possible, to use a source of .small area. 
There are also many industrial operations in which .small cuttmjr 
tools and needles require a strong local illumination at tlu; point 

of contact with the inaterial. Fi^. VAH 
t) shows an ingenions system so iisecl in 

. connection with sewing-machines, the 

source consisting of a small tiingstf*!! 
lamp fed from a battery of aecnmulatorH. 
The essential idea in such cases is It > gt »t 
the light away from the f‘yB ami bring 
|||[||H it close to the work. Jcwelhu’s stane- 

times use a bottle of gretai-colonred 
water with a lamp hehind for tin* sa.me 
Fig. 137 .—Sugg window re- purpose. For etcliing am! lithography 
fleeting light, containing other ham], where tin* 

a series of inverted » . 11 ., . 1 

mantles inside a rec- operator works mainly by the aid o\ 

taiigular muTored i^flec- reflected liglit on a imm* rn* h*HK 

strong downward illu- polished surface, a source 01 light .sprf*ad 

placed behind a sheet of senii-trauH- 
lucent paper) may be preferred. 

The devices used for concentrating light in tin?: r^ptical 
lantern, the searchlight, and the cinematograpli form a vi*ry 
specialised section and ^ 

constitute lens and sys- ^ 

terns rather than re- j | 

flectors. The chief need j 

here is for a very small ^ —J 

concentrated source. It / 

is possible that the ^ ^ .J 

advances in making ::...‘ . .. 

tungsten lamps with i38.-Arm.,K.in.mt .,f muall 4.v.4t .fe-.ria 
very compact filaments glow-lump for the, local liglitiitg ..f «..wiiiK- 

may lead to develop- machitias. 

, . J1 • 1 n The source is so near to the point of work tlml 11 very 

mentS 111 tflis class 01 intense illumination resulta (i) ti> 27 This 

work. There are also 

many problems in in- «oc.n.cwcfir..,K»toroti^act.,r.««..9u., 

dustrial lighting where the use of such ttlaiuents witli ajifiro- 
priate reflectors would give a welcome gain in concfiitniiion. 
There is room for careful design in connection witli jiortaljle 
lamps, standards for reading-de.sk.s, desk lights, etc. The 
essential points to be observed in such cases are tliat the Hglits 
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Fig. 139.— Device used for etching and litho¬ 
graphy at the Arts and Crafts School. 

The light is placed within sheets of translucent 
diffusing paper. 


should be completely screened from the eyes of the reader, and 
the illumination over the desk should be as uniform as possible. 
It is a common defect for the illumination to be unequally dis¬ 
tributed—too bright in 
some places and insuffi¬ 
cient in others. Such in- | 

equalities can be avoided 
by correct design. 

Besides distributing 
the light uniformly, re- 
flectors used with port- 
able lamps should be 

arranged so as to avoid __ 

striations,” which are 

particularly trying to Fig. 139.-Device used for etching and litho- 
the eyes in close work. graphy at the Arts and Crafts School. 

Theoretically quite small ^^^^dwusing translucent 

units, such as 8-c.p. 

lamps, should be sufficient to give a high uniform illumination 
over a considerable desk area. With an appropriately designed 
unit the use of frosted or slightly opalescent surfaces is quite 
permissible, and is an effectual means of overcoming striations. 

I One not infrequently meets 

A with cases where the shade 

is brought down close to 
/ ^ rdesk, giving an illumina- 

tion of 50 or even 100 foot- 
^ candles, a value which is 

^ I 'I surely excessive for ordinary 

reading and writing. It is 
M^MM(i^'^///////yy/A/A^^ sometimes advocated tbat 

Fig. 140.—Globe of green liquid sometimes lamps in libraries 

used by jewellers and engravers to focus should be adjustable, SO that 
the light on the spot where work is done. .arrange the 

intensity of the light to suit their convenience, but it may be 
questioned whether this is necessary if a reasonable illumination 
of 3 to 5 foot-candles is provided. There are special classes of 
work, such as tracing fine diagrams in drawing-offices, where a 
considerably higher illumination is doubtless needed; for such 
work a highly concentrated opaque reflector may be used and 
should preferably be adjustable. This enables the draughtsman 
to work with an illumination of about 5 foot-candles for large 
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work, but to increase this value when he has to final witl> 

^“%tere^ts also a demand for fixtures intended to illunnnat.. 
larc^e vertical surfaces, such as pictures, bill-boards etc By 
usina- suitably spaced parabolic reflectors, at a modenite flistiinfa. 
from” the surface, a powerful and fairly unitorin illuminatnm^ 
can be obtained. Appliances of this kind are very usual ior 
the external lighting of shop windows, and tliey are also 
comincr into use for illuminating advertisement hoardings, maps 
and sTmis outside railway stations, etc. In some, cases th.i 
back of the reflector can be made of some translucent material 
such as thick opal glass, forming a luminous screen on which 
the name of a shop or any other information can be imscribcd. 
Flame arcs and high-pressure gas lamps arc now ircfiucntly 
provided with these reflectors, and in these circumstances the 
conditions of illumination are more satisfactory than when tln^ 
full blaze of the lamps is allowed to stream into the streets. 

When the reflector can be placed at a moderate distanct^ 
from the surface to be illuminated, this tyjie of unit does its 
work very well. For certain cla.sses of work, a.g. lighting 
placards in school-rooms, some authorities consider it desiralile 
that the source should not be too near. (Otherwise the rays, 
striking the surface so obliquely, are apt to illuminate small 
particles of chalk and dust, giving rise to a species of “ luminous 
haze.” This would interfere with the distinctness of the 
diagrams and figures marked on the board. 

On the other hand, there are certain cases—for example, tluf 
ligh ting of pictures—in which the arrangement is a2)t to appruir 
clumsy if the source projects to any great extent. As an 
instance of line reflectors designed to give uniform illuminatiou, 
we may mention the Holophane Unittux reflector, descu'ibed 
before the Illuminating Engineering Society by Mr V. H. 
Mackinney in 1911. This consists of an oi)a<[U(! mirrorcid glass 
reflector, with a contour specially designed to give uniform 
illumination over a vertical surface. It is conve.nieutl 3 ’ us(h 1 
with tubular sources of light. The course of the rays will be 
understood from fig. 141c. Provided tlie distance of tlm .source 
from the surface is correct, the illumination is said to b«i very 
uniform, practically all the light being concentrated over the 
area to be lighted. Under these circumstances it only reijuii’cs 
quite a small flux of light to illuminate a large area. A lengtli of 
any prescribed number of feet of this reflector is used, according 
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to the width of the area to be lighted. The expenditure in 
electrical energy and in lighting such a surface would be about 
0'5 watt per lumen with ordinary electric metal-filament lamps. 
For example; to light up an area of 100 square feet with an 
illumination of 5 foot-candles should not need more than about 
250 watts. This reflector is specially adapted for picture lighting. 
The source of light is completely concealed from the eye, and the 



rays of light reflected from 
the UiiiHux surface. 


distance of a source from the surface is so selected that the 
observer, when looking towards the illuminated area in the 
ordinary way, does not see any troublesome images of the source 
in the glass. 

A great deal might be said on the design of purely 
ornamental types of shades and fixtures. There,are often cases 
in which the idea of high efficiency has to be subordinated to 
the production of something tasteful and decorative. An 
instance in point is afforded by the development of illuminating 


Par allll to one illuminate p 
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engineering in Japan, where the people have been used f 
years to the soft and mellow light of lanterns, and are 
prefer the soft hues of illuminated silk and paper rati 
the sparkle from metal and glass. It seems highly 
that in that country, where the decorations of silk ai 
are a traditional art, illuminating engineering will pr< 
somewhat different lines from those in Eui'ope. As an 
of such special design we may take lig. 142, which il 
some decorative fixtures, the design being adapted i 
Chinese. Fig. 143 shows one of the central chand 



Fig. 142.— Corridor in the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, illumina 
hy lamps in silk-shaded oriental lanterns. 


a banqueting-room, where the shades are made of 
glass in imitation of Chinese lilies. An interesting : 
the dragon at the top of the chandelier. In the 
ornamental lanterns are used and the effect is decic 
and pleasing. 

Quite simple devices are sometimes used with excel 
For example, in one of the best known theatres in 
lighting on the landings is carried out by a light pla 
a sheet of light canvas stretched on a frame and a( 
such a manner as to screen tlie eyes of people comi 
stairs, but to transmit sufficient light on the carp 
Another contrivance that has occasionally been used ii 
is the provision of lamps in little niches in the wall, 
covered by decorative diffusing glass. Some novel de 
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recently described by Dr H. E. Ivesd Among these are the use 
o£ large paper surfaces (not unlike inverted Japanese umbrellas} 
under a central fitting. Ives has also experimented with curved 
wall reflectors having a matt surface, which, when illuminated,, 
returns the light into the room in somewhat the same way 
as daylight is received from the average window. 

Finally, a few words may be said on the general design of 
fixtures, which has frequently 
to be worked out conjointly 
with the globes and shades. 

Here, again, there are often 
cases where the illuminating 
engineer should not insist too 
strongly on high efficiency. An 
antique chandelier may often 
be preferred and retained on 
account of its associations, in 
spite of the fact that it is in¬ 
convenient and a very imperfect 
device for the distribution of 
illumination. Many of the old 
cut-glass chandeliers used in 
large rooms decorated in the 
French style are open to criti¬ 
cism from a utilitarian stand¬ 
point, and, in themselves, might 
even be considered inartistic. 

Nevertheless they may be 
essential to the general scheme Fig. 143.—Chandelier in the Chinese style 

01 the interior m order to carry Brighton). 

^out the general style and period 

to which it belongs. As an instance, we recall the very large 
chandeliers used in some of the rooms in the palace of Versailles. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that such fixtures are often 
valued for their appearance by daylight; cut-glass appears at 
its best under these conditions. If the lighting expert is to take 
a share in the illumination of old interiors of this kind, he should 
understand thoroughly the architectural style and study how 
the architectural and artistic aspects of the problem can best be- 



reconciled. The imitation antique lanterns and statuettes found 


in modern catalogues afford an opportunity for practical skill in 


1 Trans, Ilium. Eng. Soc. TJ.S.A., June 1913. 
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wiring as well as taste. We have met with cases in whicli the 
designer was apparently out of touch with wiring matters, and 
allotted so little space that it was hardly possible to draw in the 
wdres without spoiling the insulation; on pressures of 220 to 240 
volts, which are not unusual in England, a short circuit, witli a 
possible danger of fire, might be caused in this way. 

The question of the introduction of modern illuminants in old 
mansions and in buildings of architectural historic importance 
is a difiicult one. One frequently meets instances where tlie old 
illuminant is stubbornly retained and gas and electric lighting 
ai-e denied entrance, and one can understand the feeling which 
leads to such a decision. On the other hand, therts are cases 
in which highly modern and tawdry fittings and inferior work¬ 
manship are r-esponsible for incongruity, tire architect liaving 
apparently resigned himself to the innovation but abandoned 
all hope of carrying it through in an artistic manner. The 
claims of modern comfort are making themselves felt, and every 
year the number of these old buildings clinging to the old 
illuminants becomes less. In many cases the change can be 
made without any incongruity being evident, and the skill of 
the lighting expert should be applied to reconcile the claims 
of practical convenience and artistic effect. 

In speaking of fixture design the mind naturally turns first 
to interior lighting. Yet it may safely be said that tlu; f>ppoi- 
tunitiesfor creative skill in connection with outdoor illumination 
are quite as great. We shall return to tin’s matter in (lliapter X. 
Meantime, it may be said that the charm of a city by night is iti 
a great measure dependent on the way it is lighted. It cannot 
be denied that the design of many existing lamp-posts and wall 
fittings might be improved. 

Both indooi'S and outdoors there is ample op[)ortunity for , 
the lighting engineer gifted with the artistic sense. 
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PROBLEMS IN INTERIOR ILLUMINATION. 

Oeneral Recommendations on Illnmination—Consumption of Gas, Electricity, etc. 
to produce a given Illumination, with direct, indirect, and semi-indirect systems 
■—Effect of Reflection from Walls and Surroundings on such Calculations—In¬ 
tensity of Illumination required for various purposes—“ General" and “ Special ” 
Illumination—Shadow-effects and the Direction of Light—Local and General 
Methods of Illumination—Comparison of Natural and Artificial Light—Domestic 
Lighting: Illumination of Halls, Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedrooms, etc.— 
Lighting of Clubs, Hotels, and Restaurants—Lighting of Banks, Offices, etc.— 
School Lighting, daylight problems and artificial illumination—Library Lighting, 
requirements of various classes of libraries—Recommendations of Committee of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society on above subjects—Industrial Lighting, 
the value of good illumination as a hygienic and economic necessity and as a 
means of preventing accidents—Conditions of Illumination required in various 
types of Factories—Lighting of Halls, Concert Rooms, Theatres—Hospital 
Lighting, illumination of wards and operating tables—Problems in Church 
Lighting, the reconciliation of aesthetic and practical aspects in various places 
of worship—Illumination of Picture Galleries and Museums—Shop Lighting, 
distinction between Advertisement Lighting and Illumination of Contents of 
Show-windows—Lighting Conditions inside the Shop, and requirements of large 
Stores—Lighting Installations for Games played under cover—Illumination of 
Gymnasiums, Lawn-tennis Courts, Squash - racquet Courts, etc.—Decorative 
and Spectacular Lighting and the Production of Scenic Effects. 

When we come to consider general problems of illumination we 
find that success is dependent mainly on two factors—the correct 
positions of lights and effective shading. Much that has been 
said in the last chapter might equally well have been included 
here. Anyone who understood the design and use of globes, 
shades, and reflectors should be able to form a fairly definite 
idea of the main essentials of good lighting. 

In this chapter we propose to discuss a number of miscellane¬ 
ous problems, which will illustrate the value of the suggestions 
made in the last chapter. But before doing so there are one 
or two points that deserve a little elaboration. 

At this stage we cannot do better than repeat some simple 
rules of good lighting preserved in a recent publication issued 
under the auspices of the Illuminating Engineering Society.^ 

^ Light and Illumination: their Use and Misuse, reprinted from the Illu¬ 
minating Engineer, London, Dec. 1912. 
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SOME SIMPLE RULES OF GOOD LIGHTING. 

Do 7 iH loorh in a flickering light. 

An unsteady, flickering illumination is extremely trying to the eyes. 

Do^i't expose the eyes to unshaded lights in the direct range of vision. 
Glare from brilliant unscreened sources of light is prejudicial to 
eyesight, and prevents you from getting the best results from 
the illumination provided. Lamps should preferably be |)laced 
fairly high up in a room out of the direct range of light. If 
local lifdits, low down and near to the eyes of the worker, are 
used, they should be covered by a suitable oparpio shade. Do 
not read facing the light. 

Don't judge illumination by the hright7ies8 of the la7nps. 

Do not think because a lamp looks glaring and brilliant that it 
is giving you a good light. It may be merely giving too much 
light in the wrong -place. On the other hanil, a well-shaded 
lamp may look dim because it is well shaded, and may still he 
giving a first-class light to work ])y. 

Avoid excessive contrasts. 

If you use a table lamp to provide a strong local iliuminatiou, 
do not leave the rest of the room in complete darkness. Provide 
a moderate general illumination. 

Use the light type of globe, shade, or reflector. 

Some forms of globes and reflectors are intemhid to difliise the 
light evenly in all directions; others concentrate the light 
mainly in one particular direction. See that you get the kind 
of shade which the local conditions demand. Avoid very 
shallow reflectors, such as only cover part of the lamp. 

Make sure that the illuinination is snflicient. 

Proper illumination should he provided on the spot where work is 
actually carried on. 2 to 3 foot-candles is usually enougli read 
by. More is needed for special line work, and when the inaterials 
to he illuminated are dark in colour and reflect little light. 
Rooms with dark walls and ceiling rec^uire a greater illumination 
than those in which the surroundings are light in tint. 

Keep lamps, globes, and reflectoi^s clean. 

Accumulations of dirt on lamps, chinmoys, globes, etc., ahsorl^ 
and waste a great deal of light. 

Make sure that lainps are in the right position. 

When selecting the positions for sources of light, consider 
carefully what purpose they are to serve, and remember the 
rnotto, '‘Light on the object, not in the eye."' See that the 
light comes from the best direction, and that it does not give 
rise to inconvenient shadows. 
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Consumption' of Gas or Electricity to produce 
A Certain Illumination. 

In comparing methods of lighting it is necessary to state not 
only the consumption of gas, electricity, etc., but also the amount 
of illumination provided. In a very large number of practical 
cases Ave wish to distribute the light evenly all over the room, 
and it is then possible to specify the consumption of electricity 
''per lumen on the working plane” '{i.e. per foot-candle per 
square foot of area illuminated). 

When the light is less evenly distributed one can often form 
a fair idea of the average illumination over the area to be lighted. 

On this basis we may summarise the results given in previous 
chapters as follows:— 

Specific Consumption for Various Systems of Lighting.^ 


Illuininant. 

System of Lighting. 

Specific consumption per lumen on 
the working plane {i.e. per foot- 
candle per sq^. foot illuminated). 

Gas . . 1 

Direct (low pressure) . 
Direct (high pressure) . 
Indirect (low pressure). 
Indirect (high pressure) 

O’Ol -0*02 cu. ft. per hr. per lumen. 
0-003-0-01 

0-02 -0*04 „ „ 

0-005-0-02 „ „ 

Electricity - 

Direct — 

Tungsten lamps , 
White carbon arc . 
Flame arc 
Semi-indirect — 

Tungsten lamps . 
Arc lamps (white 
light). 

Indirect — 

Tungsten lamps 

Arc lamps (white 
light). 

Moore tube . 

0*2 -0*3 watt per lumen. 

0-1 -0-2 „ 

0-05-0T ,, 

0-3 -0-4 „ 

0-15-0-2 „ 

0-4 -0*6 „ 

0-2 -0*25 „ 

0-4 -0-8 „ 

Acetylene . 

Average direct lighting 

0-01-0*02 cu. ft. per hr. per lumen. 

Petrol-air gas 

Average direct lighting 

A consumption of 1 gallon of petrol 
per hour would give 10,000- 
20,000 lumens. 


1 A similar but somewhat more elaborate table is given in Uppenborn’s 
Lehrhuch der Photometrie^ p. 179. 
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We dve these rules as a very rough basis ou whicli to form 
an idea of the consumption necessary to give a convenient 
illumination in a room of specified size. Much naturally depends 
on the type of reflectors used, and the proportion of light allotted 
to the walls and ceiling in comparison with the “ working plane.” 
The figures given above are based mainly on data obtained fioin 
a number of up-to-date installations, and it is assumed that 
good modern types of fixtures, suitable for the purpo.se in 
view, are employed. In one respect this system of comparison 
is not quite fair to indirect and semi-indirect systems, since it 
leaves out of account the larger amount of illuininatioii given 
to the walls and ceiling. In interiors where vertical surfaces are 
used, such as pictures, bookcases, etc., reijuiring extra light, this 
should be borne in mind. The same remark applies to the Moore 
tube system, which naturally emits much more light in the upper 
part of a room than a series of lamps in reflectors would do. 

One finds that the conditions of illumination have already 
become partially standardised in the case of the more sy.stejuatic 
methods of lighting. For example, in an average installation of 
tungsten lamps with good translucent reflectors, a consumption 
of 0-5 watt per square foot and an illumination on the working 
plane of 2 foot-candles is very usual. On the other hand, the 
illumination in rooms lighted with inverted gas mantles is usually 
somewhat higher, perhaps 3 to 5 foot-candles. Most rooms lighted 
with inverted arcs, again, receive about O'S to 1 wuitt per sipiare 
foot and an illumination of 4 to 6 foot-candles. In acetylene and 
petrol-air gas lighting for country housivs, etc., 1 to 2 foot-candles 
is more usual. In these cases the illumination provided is to 
some extent a consequence of the size of the Tinits available. 

EFFEct OF Walls and Sukiiouni)IN(is. 

It is comparatively easy, as we have seen in the previous 
chapter, to arrange the spacing and height of units so as to get 
an even illumination of a certain intensity, and when a moflerate 
general illumination, supplemented by strong local lighting, is 
demanded, we can readily calculate from the polar curve what the 
illumination immediately under a unit Imng at a certain height 
will be. 

In the published data relating to various systems of lighting 
the effect of reflection from walls and surroundings is usually 
left out of account, and it may be necessary to multiply the 
results by a suitable factor. 
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The effect of reflected light from surroundings was investi¬ 
gated by Dr Sumpner nearly twenty years ago. It is discussed 
by Dr Louis Bell ^ as follows:— 

If the radiant in a closed space furnishes a certain quality of light, 
L, then the strength of the illumination produced at any point within 
the space will depend, if the walls are non-reflecting, simply on the 
amount of light received from the radiant, in accordance with the law 
of inverse squares. If the walls reflect, then the total ilhiinination at 
any point will be that received directly, L; and in addition a certain 
amount, /iL (where k is the coeflicient of reflection), once reflected; a 
further amount, k^L, twice reflected, and so forth. The total illuminative 
effect will then be— 

L(l+yfc + A;2 + /c3 . . . kP). 

As k is obviously always less than unity, this series is convergent upon 
the limiting value L/1—A:, which expresses the relative effect of the 
walls in reinforcing the light directly received from the radiant. 

A good idea of the practical amount of help received from diffusion 
may be gained by computing the effect for various values of k. The 
following table shows the results for values of A; between 0*05 and 0*95 :— 


k. 

0*95 

•90 

•85 

•80 

•75 

•70 

•65 

•60 

•55 

•50 

•45 

•40 

•35 

•30 

•25 

•20 

•15 

•10 

•05 


fTfc- 
20*00 
10-00 
6-66 
5-00 
4-00 
3*33 
2*85 
2*50 
2-22 
2*00 
1-81 
1-66 
1*53 
1-42 
1*33 
1-25 
1*17 
Ml 
1 05 


In practice the operation of reflection is, of course, much 
more complicated, for the walls, ceilings, dados, and furniture all 
differ in reflecting power, and their effect would have to be 
separately considered. It is also to be expected that the effect 
of surroundings will depend to a considerable extent on the size 
of the room. Moreover, the effect will obviously vary according 
1 The Art of Illumination. 
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to how uuieli of the light strikes the walls and ceilings. If an 
iuu-rirtr i-s liriitecl entirely by lamps in opaque reflectors hung 
at a low- level, the upper parts of the room are in complete 
shadow, and the nature of the ceiling is of small consequence; 
till tlie otlier hand, in an indirect installation, where the light is 
thrown straight upwards on the ceiling, its reflecting power is a 
verv vital matter indeed. 

Even in the case of direct lighting with translucent reflectors 
the results will naturally differ according as scattering or con¬ 
centrating glassware is used. Al table presented hy Mr T. H. 
-irackinmn' at a meeting of the Illuminating Engineering Society ^ 
contains some results obtained in a small room with various 
Holophane reflectors. 

The following table has been used by some firms interested 
in illuminating engineering, and is a rough guide to the probable 
increase in illumination:— 


; Condition of 
Ceiling, 

Condition of 
Walls. 

Increase over 
Calculated 
Illumination. 

Very dark. 

Very dark. 

1 

0 per cent. 

Medium. 

)> 

to » 1 


Medium. 

40 „ 

Very light. 

Very dark. 

30 „ 

V 

Medium. 

55 „ 

51 

Very light. 

80 „ 


This table, however, bakes no account of one very important 
factor—the size of the room. In very large halls the reflecting 
surfaces are distant and add little to the illumination; in a 
small 1-00111 reflection from surroundings may have a very 
marked effect. 

Evidently the system of decoration used is an important 
factor. It is often singularly difficult, even by using a very 
pow-erfiil illumination, to produce a satisfactory effect in a room 
having very dark walls, which reflect little light. The fact of 
the surroundings being so subdued gives the impression that the 
room is underlighted, and the lack of proper diffusion has in¬ 
convenient practical consequences. In a room with light walls 
rays are reflected from all directions, and the room gives an 
impression of being “ filled with light,” as it is in the daytime. 
These rays strike solid objects from all quarters, illuminating 
Ilium. Eng., London, vol. iv., 1911, p. 362. 
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thei)i completely and ^dving a proper perspective and “]}ody,” 
which satisfies tlie eye. The shadows also are softened. But 
when the surroundings are dark we have to depend entirely on. 
direct reflection, and an object is rarely completely lighted, as it 
would be in daylight. Deep and harsh shadows are thrown by 
objects and projections in the room, and in many instances they 
are decidedly inconvenient. 

There are, of course, instances in which the illuminating 
engineer is ashed to light old interiors panelled in dark oak or 
surrounded by sombre tapestry, and must do the best lie can. 
In such cases it is preferable, when the dimensions of the room 
permit, to use large sources in which the light is spread over a 
considerable area, so as to soften the shadows and, to some 
extent, make good the lack of reflecting power. But in new 
buildings, and in schools, offices, and factories, etc., where the 
scheme of decoration and colour of the walls and ceiling are 
optional, light tints are certainly preferahle. 

Intensity of Illumination required for Yarious Purposes. 

The most approved method of specifying the amount of light 
needed for any operation is to state the actual illumination on 
the spot where the work is carried out. For example, we find a 
general recognition that for ordinary reading and writing the 
illumination on the desk or table should not be less than 2 to 3 
foot-candles. The intensity of the illumination in other parts of 
the room is usually less important, although naturally one w^ouid 
provide enough light to enable objects to he clearly distinguished, 
and to avoid unduly severe contrast between the subdued sur¬ 
roundings and the brightly illuminated desk. 

Rules based on the provision of a certain candle-power per 
square foot of floor area, or per cubic foot of space in the room 
to be lighted, are still sometimes quoted. But this is only a very 
rough guide, since nothing is said as to the distribution of the 
light, nor the effect of the reflectors used with the lamps. It is 
quite possible, if the shading of the sources is not properly 
studied, that a large number of lamps of high candle-power 
may be used and yet a very poor illumination obtained at the 
spot where it is needed. 

The amount of illumination required nator£ili 3 ' depends 
mainly on the purpose to which a room is to be put. In general 
all one attempts to do is to state the m ini mu m desirable. A 
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flistiiietioii may at once be drawn between the general illumina¬ 
tion " and the "‘special illumination’' required for particular 
purposes. A certain minimum general illumination is required 
III order to enable people to see their way about, to dis- 
tinguisli relatively large objects, and to do simple work, such as 
dws not impose any considerable tax on the eyes. An illumina¬ 
tion of this order should be provided in yards, corridors, railway 
platforms, and in parts of the room where no detailed work is 
carried out and people merely pass to and fro. 

There seems to be a general recognition that the value in 
such cases should not be less than about 0*25 to 0*5 foot-candle, 
and I foot-candle would certainly be ample. (This illumination 
is usually specified to be measured in a horizontal plane 1 
metre from the floor.) 

In considering the special illuminatiorh required for specific 
purposes w’e find endless variety. In comparatively few cases 
has the amount of illumination that is strictly necessary 
been ateuratety determined. If one visits a number of work¬ 
shops of the same class, one finds absolutely identical opera¬ 
tions being carried on with widely different intensities of light; 
and only in a few instances is there yet any evidence of 
standardisation. 

As stated above, there is fair agreement that 2 to 3 foot- 
candles is sufiicient for ordinary reading and writing. It was 
explained in Chapter V. that the human eye becomes more 
or less saturated at this point, and any further increase in 
illumination does not lead to a great improvement in visual 
acuity. 

For the study of very fine print and the tortuous and intricate 
lettering of oriental languages, and for reading music and short¬ 
hand, a somewhat higher value would usually be considered 
necessary, and also for reading distant notices, placards, figures 
on blackboard, etc. Again, in drawing-offices, where the tracing 
of fine lines is done, 5 or even 10 foot-candles would probably 
not be excessive. 

When we pass on to more minute work we find a demand 
for a higher illumination still. Watchmakers and engravers not 
infrequently use a concentrating reflector or lens giving 20, SO 
or even 50 foot-candles. 

Finally, it must be remembered that there are many cases— 
s ow window lighting, spectacular and advertisement illumina¬ 
tion, etc,—where the light is provided for the sake of a display, 
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and tlie amount that is strictly necessary for the purpose of 
merely enabling things bo be seen can profitably be exceeded. 

Ill applying these data we must not lose sight of tlie fact 
that the item with which we are most intimately concerned is 


rABLE VII.— Maximum Foor-CA.NDLE Intensities kecommended foe 
Various Classes or Seevtce. 


Art gallery (walls). 

Automobile showroom . 

5- 0 

6- 0 

Museum .... 

Office (general) 

3- 0 

4- 0 

Bank (general) 

2-0 

Power house .... 

2*0 

Bath (public) : 


Railway carriage . 

2-0 

Dressing-rooms 

1-0 

Reading (ord inary print) 

4*0 

Swim mi ng-hath 

20 

(fine print) 

6*0 

Billiard room (general) . 

10 

Residence: 


„ table 

15-0 

Porch 

0*5 

Courts: 


Hall (entrance). 

1*0 

Sq[uasli .... 

60 

Drawing-room . 

1*5 

Tennis .... 

6-0 

Sitting-room 

1*5 

Church. 

30 

Dining-room (general) 

0*5 

Desk. 

40 

(Local on table) . .. 

4-0 

Drawing-olhce 

8*0 

Kitchen .... 

2*0 

Drill hall .... 

30 

Bedroom (general) . 

1*0 

Engraving .... 

lOO 

Dressing-table . 

4*0 

Factory : 


Restaurant .... 

3*0 

General illumination only 


Rink (skating) 

3-0 

■wheie additional special 


School: 


illumination of each 


Class-room 

3*0 

machine or bench is 


Corridor .... 

0-5 

provided 

Local bench illumination 

1-5 

4-0 

Sewing. 

Shop window : 

6*0 

Complete (no local illumina¬ 


Light goods 

: 8*0 

tion) 

; 4-0 

Medium goods . 

16*0 

Garage . I 

: 2-0 

Dark goods 

i 20-0 

Gymnasium . 

2-5 

Shops (interior): 


Hospital: 


Light goods 

5*0 

Corridors .... 

0-5 

Dark goods 

10*0 

Wards (with no local 


Station (railway) . 

2*0 

illumination supplied) . 
Wards (with local illumin¬ 

1-5 

j 

Street : 

Business (not including 


ation supplied) 

•5 

1 ight from shop win¬ 


1 Operating table 

12*0 

dows, etc.) . 

■ 0-5 

■ Laundry .... 

lO 

Residence .... 

' 0*1 ! 

Ironing table . 

40 

Country roads 

0*05 ' 

' Library : 


Studio . 

; 4*0 ! 

Stock room 

lO 

Theatre : 

■ i 

Reading-room (with no 


Lobby .... 

^ 3*0 

local illumination) 

40 

Aiiditoriuin 

2*0 

Reading-room (with local 


Train shed .... 

1*0 

' illumination) 

lO 

Type-setting .... 

: 8*0 

, Market . 

30 

Warehouse .... 

15 

1 Moving-picture theatre . 

20 

Wharf . 

1*0 


The minimum values used should not be less than half tlie iiiaxinuim 
values stated above. 
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the iivimil aiiioiiiifc of light entering tlie eye. For example, a 
|>erson reading an age-stained parchment would require much 
more light than if he were examining type on a clean white 
For vrlien such parchment receives the specified reading 
illuminatioii it refiects hut little light freely upon it, and its 
actual brightness is really very much less than that of a good 
white surface. 

Again, in trades involving work on dark inaterMs an 
abiiuriiially high illumination is needed. A person doing needle¬ 
work on dark clothing, having a reflecting power of only 5 
to 10 per cent., might require as much as 50 foot-candles. 

The state of adaptation of the eye should also he considered. 
The above figures apply to normal conditions. A person who 
has spent a long time in a dark room and whose eye has become 
adap)ted to the feeble light, can see by a surprisingly weak 
illumination, and on entering a moderately lighted room finds 
it at first quite distressing. Similarly, a person who has been 
spending some time in a blaze of light finds an ordinary illumina¬ 
tion insufficient. 

Tables on this subject have frequently been prepared by 
firms interested in illumination. In Table VII. above we give a 
typical collection of values, taken from the EolopJiane Engineer- 
iu-g Data Booh But it must be remembered that these figures 
are based on experience of present-day conditions, and that ia 
many cases contiraiatory investigations are needed. In other 
words, they summarise existing practice but do not necessarily 
represent the ideal conditions. 

Shadows and Dieection of Light. 

After what has been said in Chapters V. and VII., and again 
summarised in the extract from Light and Elumination: their 
I se and J/iaiise (quoted above), it seems hardly necessary to 
repeat the caution as to the avoidance of glare. Some specific 
examples of its inconvenience in practice will he mentioned 
shortly. 

The closely allied questions of the effects of shadow and 
the direction from which light is received were also touched 
on in Chapter VII. It was remarked that one important 
function of a globe is to remove harsh and abrupt contrasts 
of light and shade. There seems to be a lack of some 
standard method of specifying conditions of shadow, and very 
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little has yet been done on this subject. A few observers 
have demonstrated the value of photometric tests of surface 
brightness in attacking such problems. Eck has employed 
such measurements in order to compare the gradation of tone 
on a statue illuminated successively by natural and artificial 
light.^ 

Clark and Mackinney have constructed a ''shadow-tester/' 
consisting of a small sphere and disc of specified dimensions at 
the end of a rod,^ and the subject was again referred to in a 
paper by Dow and Mackinney in 1913.^ 

K. Norden has evolved a method of expressing shadows 
numerically, and defines the diftusion of a source in terms 
of the ratio between the brightness of the shadow area and 
the surrounding fully , illuminated region. The diffusion 
would be uniform (and perfect) when there is absolutely no 
shadow. A ‘‘point-source'' amidst dead black surroundings 
would give shadows of maximum density, and its diffusion 
would be zero. The “ shadow-power" would then be 1 — D, 
when D denotes the diffusion. Most systems of artificial light¬ 
ing would have a value for D intermediate between unity 
and zero.^ 

Some writers have used the term “ diffusion " to indicate the 
uniformity of brightness of the radiating area of a source, or of 
the shade surrounding it. A distinction is necessary between 
this quantity and the “illumination diffusion " as regards shadow 
produced by an artificial lighting system. This “illumination 
diffusion" would depend on many distinct factors, chief among 
which are the method of shading and the nature of the 
surroundings. 

But the nature of a shadow is not completely specified by 
merely stating its darkness in comparison with that of a surface 
receiving full illumination. Besides the depth of a shadow, the 
manner in which it fades away at the edges is often important. 
A shadow may be light in tint, but nevertheless may have very 
dark edges; and a shadow that is extremely dense in parts often 
fades away very smoothly. For this reason a good photograph 
is perhaps one of the best methods of representing' conditions of 
light and shade; but the exposure and development must be 
carefully judged in order to reproduce the gradation in tone 
accurately. 

1 Electrician, May 26, 1911. ^ Ibid., Dec. 1913. 

2 Ilium. Eng., London, March 1913. ^ Elehtrot. Zeitschr., 1911, p. 607. 
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The influence of shade is more important in practice than is 
generally supposed. Shadows cast by the head in reading, or 
by the hand when writing or drawing, may be exceedingly in- 
eoiiveiiieiit. A strong light immediately overhead is a constant 
soiiree of trouble to a person whose occupation involves bending 
over a desk and who finds himself continually '‘in his own 
shadowA This is illustrated in fig. 144, which is taken from the 
paper by Dow and Mackinney referred to above. Low-hung^ 

imperfectly shaded chande¬ 
liers have the same effect. 
One cannot find a position in 
which the pages of a book are 
neither underlighted norover- 
shadowed. Multiple shadows 
cast by a series of unscreened 
sources and flickering shadows 
cast by moving machinery are 
particularly trying. Multiple 
shadows make it difficult to 
follow the course of any 
rapidly moving object, and 
therefore should he avoided 
in a scheme of illumination 
devised for any hall game,such 
as lawn-tennis, racquets, etc. 
The question of the best 
^ ^ direction of light is largely 

Fia. 144, —ShoviDg inconvenient head ,, i i -r- A, 

shadow from overhead light. ^ matter ot shadow. lilght 

coming from the left hand of 
a person writing gives little trouble, because the shadow of his 
right hand does not fall upon the words being written. But a 
strong light from the right hand is decidedly troublesome. For 
this reason modern school-rooms are always lighted from windows 
on the left. In the same way the sound rule “ not to read facing 
the light ” is justified by the fact that one s book is usually in 
partial shadow in these circumstances. 

In any room containing many projections and recesses, cup¬ 
boards, racks, pigeon-holes, etc., unduly dense shadows have to 
guarded against. If a system of pure direct lighting with 
opaque shades is used, inconvenient shadows are apt to he cast 
by cuptmrd doors, etc., and the light may fail to penetrate 
properly into the interior of open drawers or pigeon-holes. 
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The same applies to rooms in which it is necessary to look iiiicler-' 
iieatli complicated machinery, as in printing and motor-car works. 

In all such cases much can be done by effective methods of 
isliading, wMch spread the light from the source ov^er a larger 
^rea and soften the shadows; and by the use of light walls and 
•ceilings, which, by diffusely reflecting the light in all directions, 
^dd considerably to its eflective value. The use of a number of 
■well distributed small units in preference to a few powerful ones 
is also advisable. 

But in cases where shadows are apt to be particularly 
troublesome, the judicious use of indirect and semi-indirect liglit- 




Fig. 145.—Shadow cast by light on Fig. 145a.—S hadow cast bjlighton 

the Tight', falling on writing and the left ; does not fall on letters 

interfering with the view of the and causes no trouble, 

letters. 

ing is even more advantageous. This point was refeired to in 
hhe last chapter. When the entire area of the ceiling becomes 
the source of light, there will be few points in the room which 
a-re not reached by. a large proportion of the reflected rays : and 
since the light comes from so many different directions the 
shadows are very slight. 

Another advantage of indirect and semi-indirect systems is 
that the inclination of the surface to be illuminated is not so 
vital. In a room lighted entirely by direct means the effect of 
tilting one’s book may be to diminish the illumination on the 
page considerably. But when the light comes from a large area 
this effect of tilting is usually much less pronounced. 
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It h l)een stated that, ia order to see an object properl 7 , it 
dioul.i in v^eneral be illuminated by rays of light coming from 
mmv .lirtbrent directions; and that light-tinted surroundings, 
vvliicli diffuse the light, are therefore very beneficial. On the 
other hand, a certain amount of -‘contrast” or “relief” is always 
needful in order to give solidity to an object, and enable the 
eve to appreciate that it is “ three-dimensional.” A.n entirely 
siiadowless illumination (which is, fortunately, a very diflScult 
thim' to obtain in practice) would be of very little service. 

There are even eases in which light coming from one 
direction only is needed. It is common knowledge that light 
striking the page of a book very obliquely is of little value for 
reading purposes, because it shows up all the small imperfections 
or uneven gloss of the paper. But for this very reason experts, 
when examining samples of paper, frequently tilt them so as to 
receive light at a very large angle of incidence. In printing 
works, also, the workman making the final adjustment of the 
pressure on the machine deliberately arranges for the light to 
strike the paper very obliquely, so that he can detect the slight 
irregularities caused by type showing through from the other 
side. For this purpose light striking the paper vertically would 
be of little value. The beam from a motorist’s head-light has 
exactly the same functions in showing up irregularities in the 
surface of the road. 

It is possible that for certain operations—for example, in 
judging the texture of samples of cloth, knitting and quilting, 
etc.—one would require a system of lighting giving fairly sharp 
shadows, such as would show up slight surface irregularities 
clearly. The conditions required here may be quite difierent 
from those suitable for a room containing large machinery. 
This illustrates the need of some standard method of de¬ 
fining the “ illumination diffusion ” required for various classes 
of work. • 

This need is again exemplified when we come to the eesthetic 
aspects of shadows. There seems to be some difference of opinion 
as to the kind of lighting most suited for an art room—for 
showing up plaster caste, statues, etc. In some eases indirect 
and semi-indirect systems are approved; in other cases experts 
prefer a chandelier equipped with a number of lamps in diffusing 
globes and separately controlled, so that the total light-giving 
area (and consequently the depth of shadow) can be varied 
considerably. 
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These matters were discussed in a recent illustrated paper by 
M. Luckieshd One thing appears certain—that a hast or statue 
cannot he etiectually lighted if the rays come from one direction 
only, and overhead direct lighting is particularly unsuitable. 
This is well illustrated in fig. 146a. Unidirectional lighting may 
distort the appearance of a face completely, changing a loenign 
and cheerful expression into one that is gloomy or even ferocious. 
On the other hand, if the light is too entirely diffused, the 
tendency may be to obliterate the expression and produce a 
somewhat "‘flat effect.” 

The part played hy shadow in the artistic lighting of 


interiors has been very little explored as yet. Most interiors 
with any architectural pretensions have been designed with a 
view to their being seen by daylight. W here, instead of lighting 
from the side windows, we substitute a central chandelier or an 
illuminated ceiling, the appearance of pillars, recesses, alcoves, 
and carving generally may be quite different from what it is by 
daylight. 

A curious effect, not infrequently met with, is the reversal of 
shadows hy artificial light. For example, when lights are placed 
among pillars the latter stand out dark against a light back¬ 
ground, whereas by daylight the contrary is probably the case, 
and in the same way the interior of an arch may he in shadow 
1 Eead before the Am. Gas Institute, Oct. 1913 ; see also JZkm. Eng,^ 
London, vol. vi., Dec. 1913, p, 636, 


Fig. 146a.— The same bust lighted 
from directly overhead. 


I’lG. 146.—Bust lighted from above 
and in front. 
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in the daytime, but a lantern hung within it may cause it 
to sliine oiit amid its surroundings by night. It has been con- 
tend«l by some that the artistic possibilities of a fine interior 
.>.hoiild }x‘ even greater by night than by day, seeing that 
artilicia! light is so much more completely under control, and 
iunv therefore be used to accentuate features which do not 
receive this full value by natural light. This is a field in which 




(Photo takeo by daylight.) 

Fig. 147.—A view of the office of the Allan 
Line (Cochspur Street, Loudon, S.W.) 
bj daylight. 

Tfef pillars st&ud out light against a dark hack- 
frosndl, and the interior of the arch is lighter 
than its surroundings. 


(Photo taken entirely by artificial light.) 

Fig. 147a.—T he same view by artificial 
light. 

!Nt>te the revei*sal of shadow. The pillars now 
appear dark against a light background, the 
inside of the arch is now darker than its front 
face instead of lighter, and even the grooves in 
the pillars appear as dark lines instead of light 
ones. 


the help of the architect is needed, and on which very little has 
yet been said or done. A striking example of the contrast in 
appearance of an interior lighted respectively by natural and 
artificial means is shown in fig. 147.^ 

Many people would no douht consider that the appearance 
of the room by artificial light is distinctly finer than in the 
daytime, and there seems no reason why, if an installation is 
carefully designed, this should not be the case. 


^ Dow and Mackinney, loc. cit. 
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Local and General Lighting. 

The term '^ocal lighting’' is usually applied to cases in 
which each operator, or each section of a room, is treated 
separately and receives its own light; while “ general lighting ” 
implies that an even illumination is aimed at ov’er the entire 
area, the light being equally requisite in all parts of that room. 

Ill considering which of these two methods to emphw, one 
should obviously he guided mainly by the purpose which the 
room is to serve. In lighting halls, meeting rooms, etc., where 
each person is treated alike and requires the same amount of 
light, a moderate general illumination would be needed. The 
same applies to rooms in which a number of people are engaged 
on operations which are fairly simple to perform and do not 
require a very intense illumination. In practice one iiiids a 
large number of cases in which a general illumination of 2 to 3 
foot-candles is used; it is unusual to find a uniform value exceed¬ 
ing 6 foot-candles. If more light than this is needed, we usually 
resort to local illumination. Spectacular illumination, which 
may reach 10 or 20 foot-candles, is an exception. 

For work that requires an exceptional amount of light (5 to 
fiO foot-candles), or which involves great care and concentrating 
of mind on the part of the operator, local lighting is usually 
essential. 

The chief advantages of local lighting are :— 

(a) That the lights can he made adjnstahle so as to suit the 

needs of each worker. 

(b) That a high illumination can readily be obtained. 

{c) That the lights can be separately controlled, and in some 
cases this leads to an economy; e.g. when only a few 
people are in the room, so that only those lights need 
he turned on which are strictly necessary. 

On the other hand, the provision of general illumination has 
usually the advantages of being :— 

(a) Cheaper to install. 

(b) Less trouble to clean and maintain. 

{e) More or less independent of the position of furniture. 

If general lighting is all that is necessary, one has a choice 
hetAveen using a powerful central source to light the Avhole room 
or distributed small units. If a few lamps of high candle-power 

are concentrated at one point in the room, we may expect a 

22 
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CiTiimi gmii ill the efficiency of the illuminaiit. On the other 
hand unless the room is a very small one, some difficulty may 
lie experiiuiced in distributing the illumination evenly, and the 
euriiers of the room are apt to he underliglited. Direct lighting 
t‘ri iiii a central source is rarely^ satisfactory in this respect, and is 
ii|^t to cause troublesome shadows. Indirect and semi-direct 
svsteins are usually more successful in distributing the light and 
aVoidiin^ shadows ; but even in this case one would not usually 
trv to a room larger than 20 feet square by a single central 
unit. Other disadvantiiges of using a single powerful source are 
that the wliole room must be lighted for the benefit of a single 
pt*rsoii, and that failure of a lamp plunges the room into dark¬ 
ness. For tliese reasons central units are usually subdivided, 
a number of lamps or mantles, separately controlled, being 
arranged in the one fixture. 

In general the method of spacing units of moderate candle- 
power at appropriate intervals gives the best results, and it is 
really only in quite small rooms that lighting from a single 
central point is utilised. 

]Nh4TUR.4L AX'D ARTIFICIAL LiGHT COMPARED, 

In considering the comparative advantages of local and 
general lighting, direct and indirect illumination, etc., one 
naturally turns to the study of daylight conditions. The evolu¬ 
tion of the human eye has taken place in response to natural 
conditions; compared with the total period of existence of man¬ 
kind upon earth, the few years during which artificial light has 
been available to any great extent appears infiSTtSfy small. The 
whole structure of the eye has been developed with a view to 
the best use of light from the sun. The brow and eyelids 
shade the eye from the intense rays overhead, so that we 
see only the illuminated objects and not the sun itself. The 
adaption of the pupil aperture and the retina enable the eye 
to adjust itself to the enormous variations in brightness met 
with^ in Xature. It is therefore argued that in artificial 
lighting one should strive to imitate natural light as closely 
as possible. 

But it must be remembered that daylight is a Very variable 
commodity. The light in London, where the proportion, of sun¬ 
light during the year is unfortunately small, is very different 
from the intense brilliant light in the tropics. The shadows and 
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diffusion fi'oiii a wliite sky axe quite distinct from tliose cluirac- 
teristic of direct sunlight from a blue sky ; and the sun sliiiiing 
through a light mist gives rise to intermediate conditions. There 
we have in daylight something analogous to direct, indirect, 
and seini-iiidirect lighting. 

It is well known that one meets in Nature conditions that 
may be highly prejudicial to the eye. Incautious exposure to 
the intense glare of the desert, or to the sunlight in snowy 
mountainous regions, where the percentage of ultra-violet energy 
is exceptionally high, may give rise to inflammation of the eyes 
and even blindness. Moreover, it may be pointed out that 
many of our present occupations—reading, for example—are of 
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Fig. 148 ,-— Variations of dayliglit during the day and at different seasons of the year, 
according to the researches of Weber (W) in Kiel, Basquin (B) in Chicago^ and 
Nichols () in the 'Tyrol. 


comparatively reeenfc date iq. the liistory of mankind. It is 
doubtless true that the eye lias developed itself so as to use to 
the best advantage daylight out-of-doors; but it does not follow 
that daylight entering a room from side windows is necessarily^ 
the ideal method of illumination. It need scarcely be pointed 
out how very variable indeed is the intensity of daylight during 
the y^ear and at different times of the day; and how greatly it 
is affected by climatic conditions. There are times when the 
blinds must he drawn down to diminish the glare of direct sun¬ 
light. On the other hand, an unexpected fog may diminish the 
illumination so much as to make artificial light essential. This 
uncertainty is very inconvenient in many industrial operations. 
A case in point is afforded by the colour-matching industries, 
for which only the best daylight is suitable, and w'hicli are apt 
to be interrupted by’" changing climatic conditions. For such 
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work the systenis of artificial daylightdescribed in Chapter 
VI. woiild seem to have a future. 

It will l)e seen, therefore, that in imitating daylight conditions 
some discretion must be used. Indirect illumination from the 
ceiling is frequently said to resemble daylight on account of the 
uiiiform illumination received. As a matter of fact the chief 
eharaeteristic of an ordinary room lighted by side windows is the 
oxtreiiie irregularity of the illumination. The intensity on the 
desks in a school-room most remote from the windows, even 
where everv efibrt has been made to secure abundant access 
of davhkdit, may be only one-tenth of that near the windows. 
In many huildings less well provided with window space the 
pro{:x>rtion might be even smaller. 

As regards constancy and uniformity, artificial light has an 
advantage compared with daylight, and, being much more under 
control, is more readily adapted to specific occupations. It is 
evident that the ideal conditions of illumination for such pro¬ 
cesses as clerical work, drawing, sewing, printing, etc., may be 
widely different, and the artificial lighting can be varied accord¬ 
ingly. But it would not be easy to adjust the daylight in the 
same way. 

The excellence of daylight for most purposes is probably due 
to two main factors. In the first place, the amount of illumina¬ 
tion is, under favourable conditions, far in excess of that 
practicable by artificial light. An illumination on a well-placed 
desk of several hundred foot-candles is quite usual, and bright 
unrestricted daylight outside may give several thousand foot- 
candles. The adaptability of the eye enables it to work con¬ 
veniently at values far less than this; but still the fact of 
having such abundant illumination at ones disposal is an 
advantage, and no doubt the human eye, being developed to 
suit daylight, is at its very best in these circumstances. 

The second, and perhaps most important, factor is the per¬ 
fection with which daylight is diffused over large surfaces. 
The illumination received in a room usually comes largely from 
the sky, and there is often a considerable component received 
by reflection from surrounding buildings. In general the real 
source of light, the sun, is nob visible to the occupants of the 
room (or is screened by the blinds), so that absence of glare is 
marked feature. The light coming from such a large area 
gives soft shadows and penetrates into every part of the room 
with a completeness not usually attained by artificial light. 
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Another factor that is still imperfectly understood, altiioiigli 
its importance is fully recognised amongst medical mentis the 
effect of sunlight on the human body. It has loeeii explained 
that the ultra-violet rays present in sunlight are believed to 
have strong germicidal action, and that rooms into which sun¬ 
light does not readily enter becomes harbouring places for germs 
and disease. So well is this recognised that in Holland the 
legislation forbids the employment of children and women in 
vvorhrooins from which daylight is excluded. Sunlight is 
recognised to he a valuable weapon in combating tuberculosis, 
and it is said to have an important influence on the skin, heart, 
and respiration; for these reasons free access of daylight into 
interiors is essential, even in those cases where the technical 
requirements of the work are apparently completely met by the 
use of artificial light. 

Having considered these preliminary points, we will now 
take up in turn various cases of interior lighting and show how 
they apply. 

Domestic Lighting. 

In the lighting of private houses taste plays a considerable 
part. In the houses of the poor, cost and utility are the chief 
factors. But in the homes of the wealthy the choice of fixtures 
may he guided almost entirely by artistic considerations, and the 
chief openings for the skill of the lighting engineer lie in the 
contrivance of dainty and pleasing effects. 

The most convenient plan of considering the various problems 
of domestic lighting is to start at the entrance to the house, and 
then to take up in turn the lighting of the various rooms (hall, 
dining-room, drawing-room, etc.). 

The first point that deserves notice is the provision of a 
suitable l ight outside the front door. This light should be placed 
above the doorway and well shaded, so that it throws sufficient 
light on the threshold hut is screened from the eyes of the 
person opening the door. Such a light serves to guide the steps 
of the departing guest, and is also sometimes useful in enabling 
the lady of the house to scrutinise undesirable callers before 
admission. It may be suggested that a light strong enough to 
give at least 2 foot-candles on the door-step might w’ell be 
used. With a proper form of shade this w^ould probably require 
a lamp of 30 to 50 candle-power. 
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It iiiav be observed that the utility of such a light is en¬ 
hanced considerably when the step is well whitened. If the 
tone of the step is similar to that of the path below it, its out¬ 
lines will be difficult to distinguish even with a fairly bright 
illuiiiiiiation. The name or number of the house should prefer- 
ablv be iilmninated so as to he visible at night. In the ease of 
niaiiv houses the name is indicated on the glass above the front 
door, and is lighted up by the light in the hall. The name 
should be backed bj' some form of diffusing glass, so as to give 
a good luminous backgi-ound. At present there is seldom any 
systematic attempt to provide for the lighting of the names of 
hou.ses. and they are not infrequently left in complete darkness. 
Anyone who has attempted to locate an address in an unfamiliar 
suburb at night will appreciate this remark. In the United 
States this illumination of name-plates has been encouraged by 
the electric supply companies, and in some cases special rates for 
•’all-night” porch lights have been allowed. 

The “ hall ” is a somewhat dubious term, and may indicate 
either a comparatively small lobby, where hats and coats are 
removed, or a more pretentious apartment giving access to the 
drawing-room and dining-room. In the former case single 
lights of moderate candle-power, giving a general illumination 
of 1 to 2 foot-candles, would usually suffice. The walls should 
preferably be light in colour, so that the light may be thoroughly 
diffused into the corners, and umbrellas, hats, and garments 
readily distinguished. Some form of diffusing pine or globe may 
be used, and heavily obscured antique lanterns are preferably 
avoided. 

In the case of halls of a more imposing character, one’s choice 
usually lies between a chandelier and a globe or inverted bowl¬ 
fitting (either direct or indirect) hung by chains from the ceiling. 
From the lighting standpoint the latter is usually preferable. 
It seems probable that this type of fitting will replace chan- 
deliem to a great extent in new houses; but in old mansions 
there are often massive antique fittings which are retained for 
their decorative appearance. The conversion of these to electric 
light often calls for considerable skill. A form of chandelier 
which should certainly be avoided is that in which the lamps are 
tilted at an angle and provided with reflectors that throw the 
light into the eyes of people seated round the room. In view 
ot modem improvements in shades and globes, there is no longer 
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miy need to incline the lamp in this vraj, and a suitable type of 
globe or reflector can he selected according to the amount of 
light it is desired to allot to the upper parts of the room. In 
general the lighting of a hall calls for fairly nniform ilhiiiiilla¬ 
tion, bnt there are fre{|nently pictures which call for special 
treatment. A well-diffused light and fairly soft shadows are 
desirable. It is well to allow a comparativ'ely large aiiu)iiiit of 
light to the upper part of the 
room, so as to show up mould¬ 
ings, pillars, and other archi¬ 
tectural features. 

In thd dining-Toom it is 
generally recognised that the 
table should he the centre of 
interest, and that the surround¬ 
ings should be comparatively 
subdued. The table is con¬ 
veniently lighted by a single 
silk shade (which may have 
within it an appropriate pris¬ 
matic or white reflector). This 
should he hung at a sufficient 
height not bo interfere with the 
view looking across the table, 
and the shade should be just 
deep enough to screen the light 

from the eyes of people sitting 149.—Conventional dimug-room light- 

around it: it should, however, Well shaded light over table and 

, T _ T. T , subdued siuTouiidmgs. 

not enclose the lights so com¬ 
pletely as to prevent the more remote parts of the table l)eing 
properly illuminated. These shades are usually made of some 
coloured warm-looking material, but they should be lined with 
white silk, so as to reflect a maximum of light on the table. 
The surroundings, although subdued, should not be obscure. The 
illumination on the table may well be 3 to 5 foot-candles: 0*5 
to 1 foot-candle would probably suffice for the rest of the room. 
The amount of this general lighting will naturally depend on 
the nature of the surroundings. In dining-rooms, wall-papers 
having a reflecting coefBcient of about 20 per cent, or less are 
often employed. 

To provide this a central cluster of lamps on the ceiling, 
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in eoiiiunction with the shaded lamp, is sometimes employed. 
This eornhination is a usual one in middle-class houses. In 
verv much larger rooms more elaborate fittings, such as chande¬ 
liers carrying prismatic glass globes or crystals, are sometimes 
used. 

The light of a dining-room is naturally affected by the use 
to which the room is put. Many people use these rooms for 
other purposes during the evening, and there maybe desks in 
cornels of the room which require local illumination. In the 
case of electric light plugs and portable lamps should therefore 
l)e provided. It is nob unusual to provide bracket lights on 
eitlier side of the fireplace. Sometimes these take the form of 
imitation candles, screened with silk on the side remote from the 
wall. But the method is a decidedly inefificient one, especially 
when the wall-paper is dark in tint. 

More or less bulky arm-chairs are sometimes placed near the 
fire, and bracket lights may then be desired. In a narrow room 
the result of introducing such furniture may be that the table 
will not be central. In this event a fitting suspended from 
the centre of the ceiling may fall over the side of the table 
instead of over the centre, making the distribution of illumina¬ 
tion uneven and bringing the lamps within the range of vision 
of the people nearest them. If this displacement of the table 
cannot be avoided, it is perhaps better to abandon the idea of 
using a suspended shade and, if the ceiling is light in tint, 
substitute a semi-indirect fitting at a higher level. 


In the drawing-rcom taste plays perhaps a greater rtle than 
in any other. The lighting problem is usually simplified by the 
fact of the walls and ceiling being light in tint, and there should 
he no difiiculty in providing a well-diffused and even illumina¬ 
tion. But on this point individual tastes differ. Some people, 
who entertain a great deal and constantly nse the drawing-room' 
for dances, receptions, or other social affairs, like a decidedly 
brilliant and festive illumination. Probably they are partial 
to the glitter of cut-glass and polished metal fittings, and are 
anxuous that the pictures, china, or other treasures in the room 
should be seen and admired. Others prefer a cosy and subdued 
effect and make liberal use of silk shades; they like to have 
only a very miH illumination, and would probably confess that 
the firelight alone provides the most favourable condition for a 
cxjEMential chat. 
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The best method of meeting the varied demands in a nioderii 
dra^ving-room would seem to be to provide for various alternative 
systems of illumiBation. For example, a centra! litting may 
contain several lamps, so that either a brilliant or a mcSerate 
general illumination can be secured. In addition there may be 
well-shiicled bracket lights, or portable lamps equipped 'vvitli silk 
shades. In the ordinary course these may provide all that is 
required, and will give the desired “cosy” and restful effect. 
But on special occasions, when it is desired to flood the room 
with light, the central fitting can be turned full on; a general 
illumination of 3 to 5 foot'Candles may in this case be provided. 
A large drawing-room not infrequently extends into alcoves and 
recesses, and these require special local treatment. The general 
illumination may be devised so that they are in partial soft 
shadow. This gives variety to the room as a whole and marks 
ofl* these areas as separate “ cosy corners,” into which those who 
desire a tefe-a-tSfe conversation, or who wish to enjoy some 
game or occupation without disturbing the other people in the 
room, can withdraw. Such recesses are useful in a ballroom for 
couples who wish to sit out. The idea that such recesses form 
in a sense separate apartments can be accentuated by using 
appropriate and distinctive local lamps. Another possibility 
(seldom exploited, however) is the use of tinted lamps, so as to 
give a variation in colour. 

In drawing-rooms of moderate size the choice of pendants or 
wall-fittings is largely a matter of taste. The latter are service¬ 
able for adding to the general illumination, but they are usually 
not very conveniently placed if a person desires to use their 
light for reading. This is illustrated in flg. 150. The people 
seated round the fire naturally tilt their books, so that they can 
receive very little light from the wall-flttings, which are also in 
the direct range of sight. On the other hand, the light from the 
central fitting and the reflected light from the ceiling, coming 
over the shoulders of the people, is admirably adapted for read¬ 
ing purposes. It often happens that a drawing-room is lighted 
on the “ subdued ” principle, but nevertheless contains several 
tables where people habitually read and write. For this ivork 
the customary illumination for this purpose—about 3 foot- 
candles—should be provided, and it is conveniently furnished by 
portable well-shaded lamps. 

It is of interest to give some idea of the brightness of the 
walls necessary to give a cheerful” impression. From date 
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ta krii ill a large number of installations, the authors are disposed 
to tliat a surface brightness of the wall-paper should be 

alxiiit 0*3“(t5 foot-candle. The corresponding amount of illu¬ 
mination to be allotted will naturally depend on the reflecting 
power of the paper used. In order to show up small pictures, 
friezes, china, etc., an illumination of not less than 1 foot-candle 
is usually necessary; with the light greys, greens, and pinks 



Fig. 150.—This sliows the effect of imperfectly shaded bracket lights. The light 
strikes direct into the eyes of the reader and only reaches the page of the book 
at ubliane angles. ^ ^ 


commonly used for papering drawing-rooms, this would give a 
surface brightness of about the value quoted above. 

It is too early as yet to dogmatise as to the value of direct, 
indirect, and semi-indirect lighting in a drawing-room. In the 
writer’s experience most people dislike the effect of pure direct 
lighting, but regard semi-indireet methods more favourably ^ 
-k very serviceable method of lighting fairly large rooms is a 
wmbination of a central semi-indirect unit with wall brackets. 

he latter should be well shaded, and the candle-power of the 
lamps should not in general exceed 10 to 15 c.p. The system of 
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cornice ty lamps concealed round the cornices of a 

room, while it luis a value for spectacular lighting in large 
interiors, does not seem well adapted to a small drawing-room. 
Ill such cases the method of spacing lamps at intervals gives 
rise to a somewhat ‘■'patchy’" and uneven effect, and with the 
present appliances the effect is not so good as that derived from 
well-designed central illumination. 



Fig. 150a. —With a central unit, directing a considerable amount of light on the 
ceiling, the reflected rays come over the shoulders of the readers, illuminating 
the book at a miich better angle. The actual source is (juite out of the direct 
line of vision. 

There is also room for ingenuity in the liglding of vemndahs, 
which make pleasant reading-places on a summer evening, A. 
few well-designed bowl-fittings suspended among the pillars 
have decidedly attractive effect, seen from the garden. When 
the verandah is electrically lighted and opens out on to a 
terrace walk, it may be worth consideration to lead out a wire 
to a substantial plug, so that special outside lanterns can be 
rigged up at short notice for fetes and giirden-parties. 

A few words may be said on the lighting of billiarcl tables. 
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hich now seems to have become a fairly standardised process. 
Tn this case the nature of the game makes careful lighting a 
pmaelical necessity. Possibly this explains why judicious 
methods of lighting billiard tables were already? in common 
use at a time when lighting problems in general received little 
attention. The system now used for a full-sized table requires 
six symmetrically placed lights of 50 to 60 c.p., which are com- 
plete'lv screened from the eyes of players by conical cardboard 


Fig. 151.—Typical billiard-table liglitingby six 55-watt electric 
lamps in cardboard shades. 

(Illumination 16-20 foot-candles.) 

shades. By this means aa even illumination of 15 to 20 foot- 
candles can be secured. This high value is apparently necessary 
in order that a player may get a good view of a hall at the other 
end of the table. It is usual to supplement the table lighting 
hy a few brackets ronnd the room. The contrast of the brightly 
lit cloth with the subdued surroundings seems to be preferred 
to a high general illumination, and doubtless helps to concentrate 
attention on the play. 

The illumination of libraries will be discussed shortly. There 
»e in most houses rooms devoted to study, or where children 
do their lessons, which require to be lighted in a similar way.' 
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The illuininatioii on desk or table should not be less than 3 foot- 
candles, and the light should be well diffused, so as to avoid, as far 
iis possible, inconvenient reflection from shiny papers. 

It is hardly necessary to add that proper methods of screen¬ 
ing the lamps from the eyes are most essential A small library 
or study (say, 12 to 15 feet square), such as would be found in 
a middle-class home, can be quite well lighted from a central 
outlet. With direct lighting several well-shaded lamps or 
burners should preferably be used, being more favourable to 
good diffusion and soft shadows than a single source. The 
lighting of the shelves should not be forgotten. An illumination 
■of L foot-candle should be sufficient to enable the titles of Ixxks 
to be clearly read, and it is usually possible to select reflectors 
which, while concentrating most of the light on the table, also 
provide sufficient to illuminate any shelves round the room. 

A great deal is said nowadays on the illumination of school¬ 
rooms, and the harm done to the eyes of children hy working 
with deficient light. But it must he remembered that even 
when the illumination in the school-room is good, there remains 
the possibility that children may damage their sight hy constant 
reading in a poor light at home. This is the more liable to 
happen because children, in order to escape attention, frequently 
settle down in a comer of the room where the light is generally 
least. A responsibility rests with parents in this matter: many 
people consider that home lessons are a mistake, and that young 
children should not be encouraged to read much in the evening. 
It is at least possible to see that such reading is done under 
favourahle conditions" 

The requirements of hedroom lighting may be readily stated. 
The place where the light is most needed is naturally the 
dressing-tahle, and the illamination on the table should be high— 
5 foot-candles is a very general figure. The light is usually 
provided by two local pendant lights. Such lights are necessarily 
somewhat near the eye, and must be arranged to throw a strong 
light on the face. A good diffusing translucent shade which just 
covers the mantle or filament is therefore desirable. Two lights, 
one on either side of the table, are generally supplied. A single 
lamp only may be provided for reasons of economy, but it is 
not so satisfactory, since unidirectional ” light tends to leave 
part of the face in shadow. 

If, on purely economical grounds, it is only proposed to 
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install a single outlet in a bedroom, it is probably best that this 
should be located over the dressing-table. But it is obvious 
that this does not completely meet the requirements. For 
example, a lady while dressing wishes to examine her full- 
leiK^th appearance in the wardrobe mirror from time to time. 
Xow, the dress she is wearing will probably have to stand 
inspection in the strong illumination of the ballroom, or at an 
evening party. To judge of its eifect, therefore, she requires an 
ec|iiallv good illumination in her own room. It is hardly to be 
expected that the full figure of a person standing in the centre 
of a room can be properly illuminated by the local lights of the 
dressing-table, and there are also other objects about the room— 
the washing-stand, for example, which require more illumination 
than these lamps can be expected to yield. An additional central 
light may therefore he desirable. 

Many people follow the practice—not approved by the 
medical profession—of reading in bed. Its prejudicial effects are 
doubtless partly due to the fact that the illumination is so often 
deficient. A local light, mounted on a bracket above the bed, 
or a well-shaded portable lamp at the bedside should be provided. 
This lamp should be so arranged that it can be lighted or 
extinguished by the person in bed. This enables him to have 
some illumination in the room while retiring and to obtain a 
light readily should he wish to get up during the night-time. 
If the room is lighted electrically the lamp should have an 
easily accessible switch. A gas lamp should have a by-pass; 
and if placed out of reach on the wall above the bed may be 
controlled by pneumatic or electric means. 

A bedroom is usually arranged on a very definite plan, and 
the best position for beds, dressing-table, etc., is therefore fairly 
clear. Nevertheless it sometimes happens that the furniture 
is changed, so that lights fall quite in the wrong positions. It 
is unfortunate that these rooms are so often wired by the 
contractor before the position of objects has been settled. For 
example, judging that the dressing-table will be placed near 
the window, he will provide an outlet on the ceiling, the 
position of which has to be guessed at; yet a few inches one 
way or the other may make a great difference to the utility of 
the lights. Sometimes the servants find that they need more 
space behind the table and push it further into the room. The 
lights may then be found hanging heJiind the plane of the 
mirror and throwing most of their light on the floor. 
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In bedrooms—particularly suites in hotels—there is always 
the possibility that the positions of furniture may be altered. 
This is one argument in favour of well-diffused central lighting. 

The other rooms in a house all furnish their respective prob¬ 
lems. It is curious how often the lighting of the kitchen area 
is neglected. One would think that the lady of the house, 
knowing how intimate is the connection between good light 
and cleanliness, darkness and disorder, would make it her special 
care. Domestic servants sometimes profess an obstinate belief 
in the oil lamp, especially for serving, declaring that the electric 
lighttries their eyes.” This is probably due to the fact that 
the kitchen lighting is so often carried out in such a casual 
inefficient manner. 

It should be remembered that the kitchen in the average 
middle-class home is used by the servants all day and for many 
different occupations—some of which require a decidedly high 
illumination. Cooking is done on the range and oven, dishes 
are laid out on the table, and reading and sewing may fill up the 
evening. The chief points where illumination is required are 
the ovens, the table, and the dresser. In addition, there are 
usually a number of deep cupboards which are constantly being 
used and into which light must enter. 

These conditions seem to suggest an opportunity for a cheap 
but well-designed semi-indirect unit. In any case the ceiling 
and papering of a kitchen should be very light in tint, so as to 
diffuse the illumination. In addition, good local lighting by a 
well-shaded lamp should be available for sewing and reading in 
the evening. There seems little doubt that local lighting is 
preferred to general illumination for needlework—because such 
work really needs an exceptionally high illumination, and possibly 
also because the fact of illumination on the work being greater 
than the brightness of surrounding objects, aids the eye and mind 
by concentrating the attention. The arrangement of the lights 
must naturally depend on the size of the kitchen and the kind of 
tlie work done. But as a fairly successful method of meeting 
these requirements in a middle-class home one may suggest:— 

{a) That the walls and ceiling should be invariably light in tint. 

{h) That a lamp, well shaded by a translucent reflector, should he 
fixed centrally above the kitchen table. The position of this 
. may be adjustable, so that it provides general illumination and 
throws light on the grate and oven; and when lowered it should 
give the local illumination prescribed above. 
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(c) Tiiat a liglit, also well shaded, may be needed to illuminate the 

^ dresse:^ and to assist the general illumination of the cupboards 
in the room. 

Many of the above remarks apply to the pantry and the 
seiillerv. It is, again, astonishing that these rooms should be so 
frequently underlighted. When the china or silver are served 
thev are placed in a strong light on the dining-table, and their 
itppeamnce is judged by an exceptionally brilliant illumination. 
Surely, therefore, an equally good illumination should be pro¬ 
vided in the rooms where the cleaning and polishing takes place I 
A point that deserves special notice is the need for a good 
illumination over the sink, for washing-up. A claim may also 
be made for a light in the coal-cellar. It is decidedly awkward 
for a servant to carry in a lighted candle every time coals are 
needed. Shades liable to be spoiled by deposits of coal dust 
of course should be avoided, but there are many varieties of 
metal reflectors that are suitable for this purpose. 

Mention of the coal-cellar leads us, by a natural process, to 
speak of the bathroom. One would naturally select materials 
able to withstand a steam-laden atmosphere, and, in the interests 
of cleanliness, a good well-diffused illumination is clearly needed. 
In modern bathrooms it is happily becoming usual to employ 
white- or cream-tiled surfaces and distempered walls which 
I’eflect the light well, and in a small room a single central source 
will give all the illumination needed, say, 2 to 3 foot-candles. 
Ill larger rooms it may be desirable to add a local unit over the 
wash-stand and mirror. 

On stairs, corHdors, and landings an illumination of 0*5 to 1 
foot-candle sufBces for all ordinary purposes. When a number 
of rooms open on to a large approximately square landing a 
somewhat higher value may be preferred, and is sometimes 
desirable for decorative effect. A semi-indirect unit is well 
suited to these conditions. 

Finally, the consumer may be advised not to exercise too 
strict an economy in the number of outlets. By limiting the 
number of points by which gas or electricity can be taken the 
first cost of an installation may be reduced; but this apparent 
saving is often more than compensated for by increased con¬ 
sumption. By suitably subdividing the lighting one can arrange 
to use just those sources that are strictly necessary; and it is 
often convenient to have several alternative methods of 
illumination. 
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The Lighting of Clubs, Hotels, and Restauhants. 

Having dealt with domestic lighting, we may turn to the 
lighting of clubs, hotels, and other classes of buildings, where 
substantially the same problems recur. 

Clubs and hotels contain dining-rooms, reading-rooms, bed¬ 
rooms, etc., just as does a private house. The chief distinctions 
are that the rooms are in general larger, and that whereas in 
a private house the owner may arrange the lighting to suit his 
personal taste, the committee of a club or the manager of an 
hotel have to study and satisfy the public. 

There is little doubt that the lighting of some London clubs 
is both uneconomical and unsuitable, particularly the older 
institutions, which are not infrequently conservative and 
reluctant to make changes. A recent writer has remarked that 
the subtle sense of discomfort pervading the average club 
reading-room or smoking-room is to be traced mainly to the 
glaring and inconvenient systems of lighting employed. Old- 
fashioned, low-hanging chandeliers are often used, and the 
reader, whatever position he adopts, finds it well-nigh impossible 
to avoid the glare of the bare metallic-filament lamps with 
which they are bespangled. Such fittings are also apt to throw 
multiple shadows of one's head, which are only avoided by 
tilting one's paper at some highly inconvenient angle. Very 
often too the lights on the staircases and in the corridors are 
badly placed and insufficient, so that the interior as a whole 
assumes by night a decidedly gloomy appearance. 

Similar remarks still apply to many hotels. Yet one would 
imagine that in clubs and hotels, of all other institutions, the 
lighting would be the subject of special care, for the expense 
involved in providing good illumination is usually a trifling 
fraction of the total annual turnover. 

It must be remembered that the evening hours, spent under 
artificial light, form a considerable portion of the time during 
which visitors occupy the hotel. In the daytime people are mainly 
occupied with business or sight-seeing; in the evening they will 
probably dine at the hotel and subsequently spend a part of the 
evening in the lounge or smoking-room. If, during these hours, 
they are subject to the petty irritations of poor lighting, if their 
time is spent in the midst of glare or forbidding semi-darkness, 
they bear a grudge against the hotel afterwards. If, on the 
other hand, all the rooms are cheerfully and comfortably 

23 
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lighted, the impression they carry away will pro]:)ab]y be a 
favourable one. 

One finds in the lighting of restaurants scope for a nice 
appi'eciation of the kind of custom for winch it is intended to 
cater. In some cases the intention is to provide for people who 
merely make a casual visit in order to get liglit refreshments, 
stay a short time, and then take their leave. A strong general 
illumination is here considered necessary, in order tliat tlie 
manager may be able to take in the room at a glance and ensure 
that no customer in any quarter will be overlooked. Tlie 
customer, on his part, usually prefers a bright, clieerful illumina¬ 
tion ; very probably he comes in alone and likes to look around 
him while taking his meal. 

But there is another branch of business which is (|uite dis¬ 
tinct, namely, providing for the needs of diners wlio really utilise 
the meal as an opportunity for meeting friends and sustained 
conversation. Under these conditions there is not tln^ same 
necessity for speed. Dining proceeds in a leisurely manner, 
and a bright general illumination is not always desired. 
Customers prefer a subdued local illumination of a ‘‘cosy’’ 
character, the tables being frequently set in little ah^oves; this 
is conducive to a private talk, and promotes a fcjeling of rest¬ 
fulness and comfort. This metliod is very gentu*ally <*mployed 
in restaurants of a high class, and lends itself i(> V(*ry artistic 
effects. The impression derived through tla.^ eye is regarditd 
an essential part of the pleasure of such a meal. 

The Lighting of Banks and Okfioks. 

Offices may be divided somewhat sharply into two mail 
classes. There are, firstly, those in which a considerable numl)fj] 
of operators work sidii by side and are engaged in doing sul> 
stantially tlie same class of work—prol)ably of a morf^ or lesi 
routine character, and by no immns exacting to tlic praetiscK 
hafid. In this case it may be assumed that eatdi worker recfiiire 
substantially the same conditions of illumirmtion, and genera 
lighting is conveniently used. Each desk should receive a 
least 2 to 3 foot-candles—probably, seeing that eltirks deal witl 
handwriting rather than printed characters, 3 to 4 foot-candle 
might be even better. The lights sliould be arranged systemati 
cally, so as to give even illumination; they should be wel 
shaded and preferably hung at a high level, so as to be outsid. 
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the direct range of vision. With a view to avoiding incon¬ 
venient shadows, the walls and ceilings should be light in tint. 
Serni-indirect lighting seems to be coming into favour for 
offices of this kind, and has the advantage of diminishing the 
“ shiny reflection from the glazed paper of ledgers, etc., largely 
used for clerical work. In legal offices, where stacks of japanned 
boxes, or rows of pigeon-holes containing documents will 
.usually be found, good diffusion of the rays from the light 
walls and ceilings is a distinct_help.. _Lamps .should be.so placed . 
that no dark shadows are thrown inside such recesses, and their 
contents should be strongly and evenly illuminated. The 
absence of dense shadows is also an advantage in working with 
files or papers, card-indexes, etc. 

Smaller offices, containing several desks or tables where a 
few people only are at work, may require somewhat different 
treatment. In this case a good general illumination of, say, 

1 to 2 foot-candles all over the room is usually desirable, and 
here again a central semi-direct unit is often advantageous, 
especially where the walls are lined with shelves, maps, etc. 
But it will usually be found that the desks or tables at which i 
the workers are seated require some local lighting. In the case 
of work requiring much concentration this extra light is fully i 
appreciated. 

Care should be taken that such illumination, besides being 
sufficient, should come from the right direction. A typist, for 
example, prefers a lamp so placed that it illuminates the keys 
of the machine and also the manuscript on her left. Light 
coming from the front would be obstructed by some forms of 
typewriters and would leave the keys in shadow. Direct light 
coming from immediately overhead is particularly objectionable, 
as it almost invariably casts a shadow from the head of a person 
bending over their work. 

Similarly, in desk lighting, a light from directly above or 
slightly behind the worker is apt to be inconvenient. Probably 
the best position for a desk light is in front of the worker and 
to the left, so as not to cast a shadow of the writing hand. An 
illumination of 3 to 4 foot-candles may be suggested. Such local 
lights are preferably screened by an opaque shade. 

The lighting of a draughtsman’s office is a special problem, 
but as drawing-boards are so frequently used in the offices of 
architects, surveyors, and engineers, it may be well considered in 
connection with office lighting. For such work the illumina- 
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tion of inconvenient shadows cast by tlie head, hand, or (lrnwiu|r 
instriiments is an important factor. Indirect and semidi^hting 
seems to aiford a method of avoiding such shadows, and is Fre- 
qnently recommended for drawing-offices foi* tliis reason. On 
the other hand, some draughtsmen prefer a wtdl-Hliaded local 
and adjustable light, placed above and in front of tlsun, atul 
there are others who contend tliat the l)eHt light of all is that 
furnished from a small sliaded lamp attaclied to the Forehead. 


Fig. a view of the London liiid South* 15auk at Finudiureh Btiwt, 

showing local lighting with HolojdmiHi <leMk unite. 

The stooping position necessarily assumed l)y the draughtsman 
makes back and overhead direct lighting of little servicf!, since 
these methods invariably give rise to })ad slmdo^w. Some 
dilference of opinion exists as to the inteuBity of illuiiiination 
required. For plain work to 4 foot-candlen would dcoubileKH 
suffice, but in tracing fine lines a value up to ID foot-candles 
might not be excessive. The desirability of being able toiil ter 
the intensity of illumination according to tlie ehimicti*r of the 
work is one argument in favour of an adjiisteble local liglit for 
drawing. 

The lighting of banks is almost invariably cfirriifcl out by 
local lights, and these seem to be preferred by tlie workers. It 
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iw perhaps natural that such lights should be preferred at the 
counters, where the clerks have to examine cheques and signa¬ 
tures with care. It is not quite so clear why the method is 
preferred to general lighting in the main offices. In many of 
the city banks the plan adopted is to provide a moderate 
general illumination from globes or bowls hung from the ceiling, 
and to liave local lamps over each desk as well. In fig. 153 we 
reproduce a photograph showing a highly novel method of 


B’ld. 153.—A view of the Swedish-American Bank in Chicago. 

The Illumination comes from lamps in X-ray reflectors which are concealed in the eight boxes 
over the tellers’ desks, whence they throw their light upon the ceiling. 

lighting introduced into the Swedish-American and other banks 
in Chicago by the National X-ray Reflector Co. The lamps 
are completely concealed from view in troughs or boxes along 
the bank rail over the tellers’ desks; these throw their light 
upwards on the ceiling. There are also lamps placed above the 
glass skylights. 

There seems room for improved forms of standard lamps 
for desk lighting. The best height for the lamp, the^ form of 
shade, the spacing for even illumination, and the avoidance of 
inconvenient reflection from shiny paper are all points that 
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require conRideration, and it .sliould be |)ossi!)le in e-nurse time 
to arrive at standard practice in this respect. 

There is clearly a reRponsil)ility on tin* part of the employer 
to see that the eyes of those workin*^ tinder him do not suffer 
through carrying out an exacting occupation in detic-ient badly 
arranged light. From a purely econf)mica! stan<lpoint it is also 
wise to provide good conditions of illumination. For it can I>e 
readily understood that clerks working hy insutlicient light, and 
suffering constant inconvenimice as a result, are much more apt 
to make a slip than if the illumination were ade(|uate: and it is 
highly probable that a direct conmiction could be traced betwemi 
the frequency of such errors and the conditions of illumination. 
In an occupation where a higli d(‘gree of precisiim and accuracy 
must be maintained, and where a slight s!i|) may havi* serious 
conse(|uences, expenditure on proper ligliting is merely judicious 
insurance. 

Then-e is another side to bank lighting, tiood illumination, 
like handsome furniture, is an excidlent n<!vi*rtiHeiniuit. The 
interior of a bank should lie imposingly furnislied ami diajarateil 
in order to impress casual cli(intH with a sense of itn prosperity. 
A system of lighting hy units Huit<‘d to tlie dimensioUH ami styhj 
of the interior aids this impn^ssion, while miikeshifi” inadequate 
arrangeimnits may create a subtle feeding iliat it Is not, afl<T all, 
such a very prosperous ami widbmanaged concern. 


School Liohtino. 

Allusion has been madi^ to the bdly of allowing childrcm to 
read at liome in a poor light, ami tin* responsibility tluit rests 
upon th(^ panmts in thi« matter. But the reHj)onsibility id' school 
authorities is greater still. The reading done by cldkiren in the 
home is optional, but their attendance at scdiool In compulsory. 
It is tlierefore the duty of tlui H(duK>l autliorities to ensure tlnit 
the lighting is well a<lapted to tlie needs of the eliildrem and no 
consideration of expense should be allowed to weigli against their 
welfare. 

For many years it has been common knowledgt* among medical 
authorities that the eyesight of children uiidfu'goes detm*iorii- 
tion during school-life. In (Germany, wherii state educatifui 
on a large scale was probably adopted sooner tluin in any other 
country, the evil ran to great lengths, and thci autliorities 
have since been making herculean efforts to trace ami remedy 
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the defects responsible. But experience has been similar in all 
countries. In 1908 a mass of statistics was published in the 
Illuminating Engineer, London. Everywhere experts told the 
same tale. The percentage of children having defective vision 
rises steadily from a comparatively low value in the infants' 
class to a considerable figure, 20 to 30 per cent, or even more, in 
the most advanced classes.^ 

Each child that is allowed to grow up with impaired vision 
means a serious loss to the nation. He is handicapped directly 
by his poor eyesight and indirectly by the imperfection in his 
education necessarily caused by this defect. It is probable that 
a considerable number of the cases of total blindness developed 
in middle life could be traced to straining the eyesight in 
childhood. 

Medical authorities offer several explanations for this fact. 
It is generally believed that the tasks given to young children 
involve too much close work. A committee appointed by the 
British Association has issued explicit directions as to the size 
of type permissible for children of various ages, the quality of 
paper to be used, and the spacing of the lines of printed matter. 
Dr James Kerr, Medical Officer to the London County Council, 
has recently gone a step further and advocated that no reading 
should be done before the age of seven.^ 

But after allowance has been made for any such defects in 
our educational system, the fact remains that their prejudicial 
•efiect is accentuated by insufficient or wrongly arranged il¬ 
lumination. The difficulty of making out print by a poor 
light is well known to the adult; but in the case of a child, 
to whom the characters are more unfamiliar, it is still more 
pronounced, and may lead to fatigue even if the eyes are not 
injured. 

A “ normal person of middle age," Dr Kerr remarks, will 
distinguish characters with greater readiness than a small child, 
because the characters are more familiar to the adult. Conversely 
a child requires better light to read by than an adult, to whom 
reading is second nature." 

In considering the lighting of schools, it is convenient, first, to 
say something on the daylight illumination. The importance 

1 Ilium. Eng., London, vol. i., 1908, pp. 58-69. 

2 Paper read before the International Congress on School Hygiene held in 
Buffalo, August 1913. At this joint congress with the Am. Ilium. Eng. Soc., 
a number of interesting papers on school hygiene were read. 
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of this subject was early recognised in Germany. Much valuable 
pioneering work has been carried out in that country by Cohn, 
L. Weber,^ and others. The subject was dealt with in a paper 
before the British Illuminating Engineering Society by Dr Kerr 
in 1911. 

The chief difficulty in studying the dajdight conditions in 
school-rooms arises from their extreme variability. In Chapter 
VII. we have explained some methods of relating the illumination 
on the desk to tlie unrestricted illumination out-of-doors. From 
a practical standpoint the chief points that require attention are 
the dimensions of class-rooms and the allocation of the window 
space. A number of books on school planning have recently 
been published.^ It is now generally recognised that it is best 
for light to come from the left, as in this case no inconvenient 
shadows are cast by tlie right hand in writing. Authorities 
differ as to the desirability of windows at the back and on the 
right as well. And for some years a spirited discussion has been 
raging between the advocates of “ unilateral'' and “ bilateral 
ligliting. Most authorities think that windows at the back of 
the room sliould be avoided. Tliey tend to cause inconvenient 
shadows from the lK)di(is of children bending over their work, 
and the glare of a bright sky is apt to be troublesome to the 
teacher. There is a general recognition that windows facing the 
scliolars should be avoided. 

Assuming that the room is lighted solely by windows on the 
left hand, it is obviously desirable that the room should not l)e 
too deep, since the light diminishes so rapidly as we move away 
from the windows. Long and narrow rooms are recommended 
by some. The modern practice of the London County Council 
is to use class-rooms approximately 20 feet square. As a rough 
rule, the ratio of window space to floor area should not exceed 
1:5. In practice, as large an area of the left wall as possible 

1 L. Weber, Die Tagesheleiichtung der Htddtuchen Bchulen m Kiel (issued by 
Kiel Municipal Authorities, 1908) and RemWlte da' TagmliehtmeBmngen in Kid 
(1905-1908, published hy Bchmidtand Klaunig, Kiel). 

^ School Planning at Home and Abroad^ by W, H. Webb, 1.911 ; The 
Planning of Schools, report by George Eeid, County Medical Officer of Health 
for Stafford ; School Hygiene, by Dr E. It. Shaw (Macmillan k Co., New York), 
1911. A number of papers have also l)een read before the International 
Congresses on School Hygiene, and particularly that taking place at Buffalo in 
1913. Other articles are to be found in German technical journals, such as the 
Zeitschrift fur Schnlgesundhdtspjfege; a-list of references to Continental litera¬ 
ture was given by Dr Janies Kerr in the Ilium, Eng,, London, for Jan. 1914. 
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above the level o£ the desks is devoted to windows. The most 
valuable portion of the window is the upper section; windows 
should therefore be carried up nearly to the ceiling. It is also 
of great importance that the ceilings of school-rooms should be 
white, and that the upper portion of the walls should be light 
in tint. This helps to diffuse the light, and mitigates to some 
extent the unevenness of natural illumination. Blinds of 
a light tint should also be provided. They are sometimes 
necessary during the daytime in order to screen the direct 
rays of the sun; and when drawn down in the evening they 
are of material assistance in reflecting artificial light back intO' 
the room. 

The question of daylight illumination in schools has been 
considered by the Joint Committee recently appointed by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society of London, whose report on 
this subject has just been issued (July 1914).^ The natural 
lighting of school-rooms is of extreme importance in view of the 
fact that such a large proportion of school work is done in the 
daytime ; there are some occupations, such as fine sewing, which, 
it is recommended, should only be done by natural light. On 
the other hand, the artificial light, while comparatively little 
used in the summer, is of importance during the winter time,, 
especially in northern latitudes. Dr Max Oker Blom,^ of the 
University of Helsingfors, points out that there are schools in 
some parts of Finland where the sun does not rise at all for two 
months during the winter. There are also in many schools 
additional adult classes during the evening, where artificial light 
has to be used. 

Previous to 1908 quite a number of tests on the artificial 
lighting of school-rooms had already been carried out and were 
described by various medical officers in the British Medical 
Journal As a rule, these observers did not furnish results of 
illumination measurements, but merely classified the conditions 
by the eye into “good,” and “bad,'’ and “moderate.” A more 
complete investigation was carried out in the schools of Munich 
by a Commission appointed in 1907, and the results of many of 
these measurements have been summarised by Dr E. Schilling.'^ It 
is of interest to note that on this Commission both electrical and 

^ Uluru. Eng., London, vol. vii., July 1914. 

2 Archiv f. Schulhygiene, Jan. 1911, 

^ Indirekte Beleuchtung von Schul- und Zeichesalen mit Gas u. Elehtrischen 
Bogenlicht (Oldenbourg, Munich, 1907). 
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gas engineers and oculists took part. Some tests of school¬ 
rooms in Boston were also described in a paper before the 
American Illuminating Engineering Society by Mr B. B. Hatch 
in 1907.1 

A series of experiments on some electrically-lighted 
schools in New Jersey was subsequently described by 
Messrs G. W. Knight and A. J. Marshall in a paper before 
the American Illuminating Engineering Society in 1910. It 
may be noted that the school-rooms were apparently some¬ 
what longer than those customary in London, being approxi¬ 
mately 23 by 30 feet. An illumination of 3-^ foot-candles 
was obtained on the desks, the corresponding consumption 
of electricity being approximately 0*85 watt per square foot of 
floor area. 

The question of the artificial lighting of schools was very 
fully discussed at a meeting of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society in London in 1911, when a paper on this subject was 
read by Dr N. Bishop Harman. The authors of this book also 
presented the results of a series of tests in public and elementary 
schools and colleges in London, and similar data were given by 
other members of the society. These results, covering as they 
•did schools lighted by both electricity and gas lamps, have 
proved most valuable as a means of suggesting practical recom¬ 
mendations. Many defective installations were recorded. The 
tables and diagrams presented occupy too much space for repro¬ 
duction here.2 

After this meeting the Illuminating Engineering Society 
decided to appoint a Joint Committee, on which representatives 
of the Society and of the following other bodies were invited to 
act: The A.ssociation of Technical Institutions, the Association 
of Teachers in Technical Institutions, the London Teachers' 
Association, and the Medical Officers of Schools' Association were 
represented. This Committee issued a preliminary report on 
Artificial Lighting in 1911,^ which will doubtless be followed 
by more complete recommendations later, and which has 
received widespread notice. The following are some of the 
most important recommendations:— 

^ Trans. Ilium. Eng. Soc. U.S.A.,y6[. ii., 1907, p. 359. See also a Eeport 
of the Committee of Oculists and Electricians appointed in Boston, and 
published by the Municipal Printing Office in that city in 1907. 

2 See Ilium. Eng., London, vol. iv., 1911, pp. 157-166 ; 203-242 ; 289-298. 

^ Ilium. Eng., London, vol. vi., July 1913, p. 364. 
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( 1 ) Arnotint of Ilhinmiation. 

{a) Desk Ilbimmation. — (a) For ordinary clerical work 
(reading and writing, etc.) the iiiiiimiiim iliiiiiiination riieasiireil 
at any desk where the light is required should not fall 
2 foot-candles, {h) For special work (art classes, lira win 
offices, workshops, and stitching with dark nAterials, etia i 
a minimiiin of 4 foot-candles is desirable, (c) For assenililr 
rooms, etc., and for general illiiniinatiori, a niininiiim 
1 foot-candle measured on a horizontal plane 3 feet 3 iiicdies 
from the ground. 

(b) Blackboard. Illumination. —In rooms where students 
are distant more than 20 feet from the blackboard, and where 
it is customary to use diagrams in coloured chalk, an illumina¬ 
tion on the blackboard of 60 per cent, in excess of that in 
the rest of the room is desirable. The board should be iiiaiii- 
tained a dead black and repainted at regular intervals. 

(2) Avoidance of Glare, 

The Committee recommend that no lamps should conn- 
within the solid angle subtended at the eye by the black hoard 
and a space two feet above it, unless they are completeIir 
screened from the eye by a shade impervious to light. In 
general it is desirable that no incandescent surface should l>e 
visible to the eyes of students or teachers while carrying on 
their ordinary work. 

Another source of glare is the direct reflection of light from 
the polished surfaces of the desks or paper. It would be 
desirable for text-books intended for the use of young children 
to he printed on matt paper that is sensibly free from prejudi¬ 
cial reflection of this kind. 

As a further means of avoiding this defect the Committee 
advocate the use of shades in which the brightness of the 
source is spread out over a considerable area, and the judicious 
use of reflection from the walls and ceilings of the room. 
These should be of such a texture that any considerable regular 
reflection is avoided, glazed and shining surfaces alm'e the 
dado being specially objectionable. 

(3) Avoidance of Inconvenient Shadows. 

In the class-room the lights should be so arranged that in¬ 
convenient shadows cast by the body on the desk should be as 
far as possible avoided. The precautions suggested under the 
previous heading, and particularly the use of light-tinted 
surroundings, which serve to diffuse the light, may' be recom- 
mended with a view to softening the shadow. The ceilings 
should he preferably of a warm white colour, and the walls 
and all woodwork above the dado should be light in tint. 

A vast scheme of medical inspection of school children lias 
recently been adopted in this country, and it is surely desirable 
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that this siiould he reinforced by inspection of the liglifcin 
conditions. Much is doubtless bein^ done to miticfate defectiv 
eyesight by the provision of suitable glasses, etc., but it is of ( 

prime importance to make sure of the removal of the causes of 

the evil. 

The above recommeiidations, while intended mainly for 
schools, would also apply to the lighting of colleges and evening 



Fig. 154. An interesting gas installation in a class-room, consisting of four semi- 
indirect units for general lighting and local lighting for the blackboard. 


institutions — perhaps with the greater force because these 
institutions make more use of artificial light. The illumination 
ot a lecture-theatre is naturally a somewhat different problem 
nom a class-room. For example, there is more scope for special 
UluminafcioE on the blackboard and demonstration table, where 
experiments are shown to the students. A good scheme of this 
kmd,_ in use at the Crawford Institute at Cork, was recently 
descnbed in the Illuminating Engineer by Mr C. E. Greenslade.1 
he general illummatiou^was provided by incandesceut lamps in 
pnsmatic reflectors placed near the ceiling, and the local lamps. 

* Illu.7tK Eng., London, voL vi., 1933, p. 417. 


bJD d) 
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for blackboard and de-moiisfcration table were equipix^l with 
■opaque metal ones. In tig, 154 we show a gas-liglited elass-rooiii 
where a somewhai similar method has been used. 

In the nine-point ” plan recommended for a somewliat larger 
size of room (28 feet by 28 feet by 14 feet) by the Boston 
Commission in 1907, 40-watt electric lamps in prismatic glass 
shades, hung at a height of 10 feet 6 inches, were used. The 


Fig. 155 .—X class-room at tlie Leeds Training Cdlege lighted geuemilj 
by tungsten lamps and Holophane reiiectors. 

(S‘5 foot-candles on desks provided.) 

consumption was slightly under 0*-5 watt per square foot, and 
the illnminatioa is stated to haTe been 2*5 foot-candles and 
very eTen. 

rig. 155 shows a class-room at the City of Leeds Training 
College, where very similar methods are used, the illominatioii 
in this ease being about 3*5 foot-candles.^ 

There are also many special problems involved in the light¬ 
ing of laboratories, workshops, and rooms devoted to various 
arts and crafts. Some such installations were described in the 
•discussion before the Illuminating Engineering So'Ciety. Useful 
^ London, Jan. 1913, p. 11. 
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data may also be derived from tlie account of the lighting of 
the Leeds Training College {loc. cit). 

Enough has been said to show the importance of illumination 
from the standpoint of the educationalist. It may, indeed, be 
said that iiglit plays a much more important part in education 
than ever before. Printed records have replaced oral tradition. 
Demonstrations, diagrams, and lantern slides now form an essen¬ 
tial accoinpaniineiit to any lecture, and even the cinematograpln 
is being pressed into the service of education. 

To-day we tend more and more to impart instruction through 
the eye instead of through the ear. 

Library Lightiis^g. 

Library lighting has much in common with the lighting of 
schools, and the subject has been dealt with by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society of London in a very similar manner. In 
1911 papers on this subject were read by Hr S. L. Jast (Chief 
Librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries), Mr J. Duff Brown 
(Borough Librarian, Islington), and Mr J. Darch,^ and, in the 
discussion that followed, the results of a series of tests in London 
libraries were given by the authors. The whole discussion was 
reprinted and distributed among members of the Library Associa¬ 
tion, and subsequently a Joint Committee of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and the Library Association w’^as formed to 
discuss the subject in greater detail. 

A preliminary report was issued by this Committee in 1913.^ 
The chief recommendations embodied therein were:— 

A minimum ihumination on the desk or table of 2 foot-candles for 
ordinary reading, a higher value (5 foot-candles is suggested) being 
reconiniended in the case of boohs in fine type and old manuscripts made 
of material with a low reflecting power. A minimum vertical illumina¬ 
tion on book shelves of i foot-candle. A general illumination of not 
less than i foot-candle, measured in a plane 3 feet 3 inches above the 
floor. 

As in the case of school lighting, general recommendations 
are made regarding the avoidance of glare, inconvenient reflec¬ 
tion from shiny surfaces, and avoidance of unduly sharp shadows. 

It is expected that more detailed recommendations will he 
added in a future report. Leaders may also be referred to a 

1 Ilium. E%g.^ London, vo]. iv., 1911, 83-107,142-152. 

^ vol. vL, 1913, p. 366. 
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very fall account of the lighting of tlie Carnegie libraries in 
N’ew York, by Mr L, B. Marks.^ 

In lighting a library the first- point to be consicieretl. laiicl 
there is much discussion on this point) is the clioice between 
general and local lighting. Opinions are divided as to wliieli 
works out the cheaper in practice, and the results seem to 
depend on the nature of the library. Local lamps for eaeii 
reader can be turned on and otf as required, and are in tins sense 
economical as compared with the condition of lighting the whole 
room for the benefit of a few readers. But if all the seats are 
continually occupied, there is not much gain in this respect, and 
the cost of maintenance will probably he higlier. Moreover, a 
certain aiiiount of general illumination will be re«|uireci in aiiv 
case ill order to light up the surroundings. One advantage of 
uniform general lighting, from the librarians standpoint, is that 
the furniture can he readily rearranged without atfecting the 
lights—a matter that is not so easily settled when eacli table 
has its local lamps wired to it. 

From the reader’s standpoint a distinction should be drawn 
between the requirements in different classes of libraries. In 
most public libraries there are rooms set apart for specitie 
purposes. For example, there will probably be a lending library., 
a general reading-room where papers and jieriodicals are kept, 
and a reference library where more serious reading is undertaken 
by students. The reading-room is open to the general public, 
but a permit may be necessarj’^ to gain access to the reference 
library. 

In the Teadmg-room general lighting is almost invariably 
provided. This room, being devoted to light literature, is usually 
more or less crowded, so that a good reading illumination is 
needed all over the room. People drop in for recreation, 
and appreciate a brightly lighted room. The walls and 
ceilings are usually light in tint, and this assists the illuoiiiia- 
tion. Occasionally special shaded lamps are provided over the 
newspaper stands. In this case special care is necessary to 
avoid “ shiny reflection ” from the paper. It is by no means 
easy to secure even illumination over a slanting siieet of 
newspaper by means of a local light; if, in order to avoid 
shiny reflection into the eyes, the lamp is arranged so tliai 
the rays strike the paper somewhat obliquely, small irregu¬ 
larities in the paper (impression of type, folds, and eruiiiplesi 
1 Trmis, Ilium. Eyig. Soc. TI.S.A,, vol. ii., Oet. 1908. 
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are apt to become evident. -For this reason such racks are 
probably best illuminated by gkieral illumination. In this ease 
there is another defect—shadows thrown by the hand apd 
shoulders of the reader—to be guarded against. It may be 
suggested that for this type of room a general illumination of 
about 3 foot-candles, provided by seini-indirect lighting, would 
be the best solution. This is an effective means of avoiding 
iiicoiivenient head shadows, and is well adapted to the illumina¬ 
tion of sloping surfaces. It would require light walls and 
ceilings, but, as has been mentioned, these are the rules in general 
reading-rooms. A few judiciously spaced semi-indirect fittings 
would also have a more graceful effect. 

In a reference or stxidenfs lihroLry the requirements are 
somewhat different. Readers here are doing more serious work. 
They prefer local well-shaded lamps and comparatively snbdued 
surroundings—conditions wdiich are usually considered favour¬ 
able to mental concentration. We find a tacit recognition of 
this in the fact that the reference libraries are usually decorated 
in a darker style than the general reading-room. 

Local lamps, supplemented by sufficient general illumination 
to enable people to see their way about and to read the titles of 
hooks on shelves, therefore seem to be the most approved method 
of lighting. This method is followed in the famous British 
Museum reading-room. The table lamps should he so shaded 
that the reader’s eye cannot see the filament or mantle, and the 
shade should either be opaque or, if translucent, toned down 
to a very mild order of brightness. Opal shades with green 
exteriors are common, and answer well in this respect. But 
they are sometimes too shallow to cover the source completely, 
and are not usually shaped with a view to giving even 
illumination. 

The general lighting should he sufficient to give i foot-candle 
both on the shelves and gangways. In reference-rooms the 
lights are not infrequently hung at a considerable height, so as 
to be out of the ordinary range of view of readers. It is there¬ 
fore most essential that they should he screened with proper 
concentrating reflectors. Otherwise much of the light will 
strike the dark walls and ceilings and be lost, and comparatively 
little will be thrown downwards. A common defect in library 
lighting is for the chandeliers to be placed over the gangways. 
This method was formerly used in the London Patent Office 
Library, and until the local lamps were added over the central 
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tables tlie reading illuiamation was deeidecliy low. Tlie right 
place for the chandeliers is above the tables, where the lighr is 
required. In this case proper reflectors can be fitted, throwing 
the light downwards and concealing the source from the eye. 

A disadvantage of low-hanging chandeliers is that anyone 
•attempting to read the titles of books on shelves is apt to fliid 
himself in his own shadow.” When a light ceiling is available, 
indirect or semi-indirect lighting would doubtless be a useful 
means of providing the general illnminatioii, and would be 
particularly useful for giving 
the moderate illumination re- 
<|mred on the shelves. 

The problem of skeljlighu 
ing is a somewhat difficult 
■one to the librarian. At the 
Eritish Museum local shaded 
lamps can be very conveni> 

-ently used, being attached 
.some distance from the 
hooks, underneath the gallery. 

The arrangement permits of 
reasonably uniform illumina* 
tion, and seems to answer well. 

In most eases the expense 
involved in local shelf lighting 
is an obstacle, and there is 
also a difficulty in getting 

reflectors of moderate price F,e. isd.-Rack lights by aeutr.1 tong- 
which will illuminate the Stea lamias and Holophane retleetois 

■shelf evenly from top to (Eu field Pablic Library). 

bottom. In the discussion before the Illuminating Engineering 
Society in 1911 the authors illustrated a number of conventional 
methods of lighting shelves by more or less unsuitable reflectors, 
.and it was pointed out how very uneven the illumination in 
jsuch cases is apt to be. 

A feature in many libraries is the series of small coves devoted 
to ckissijied hooks, operiing out of the main reading-room. These 
are sometimes left unprovided with local lights and depend on the 
strong illumination received from the central chandeliers in the 
main hall. [A librarian to whom we once mentioned this matter 
■confessed that the practice was deliberate. He preferred that 
the people should not read in the coves, but in the main liall, 
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where they -vrere under his eye!] In general such coves can be 
conveniently lighted by a single central well-screened lamp; and 
the height of lamp and type of reflector can be so selected as to- 
illuminate both the table and surrounding shelves. 

In the lendivg lihrary the illumination of the shelves is an 
important feature. As the latter are usually arranged one 
on either side of the gangway, a central lamp provided with a 
suitable reflector will often do all that is required. Fig. 156, 



Fig, 157.—Enfield Lending Library, general illumination and local illumination 
of vertical registers by tungsten lamps and Holophane reflectors. 

showing the arrangement at the Enfield Public Library, is- 
typical. 

It must be borne in mind that such shelves are sometimes, 
examined chiefly by the librarians, who, by long experience,, 
know exactly where every book is located and do not require 
very much light. 

Apart from the shelves,the chief requirement is the provision of 
a good illumination on the counter where books are handed over* 
There are also sometimes vertical charts, indicating the books- 
taken out, which demand special illumination. In fig 157 will 
be seen one of them lighted by a Holophane Uniflux reflector. 
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IxDrsTRiAL Lighting. 

The field of industrial lighting is so immense that it will only- 
be possible for us to touch the fringe of the sii}:>jeet. Its iinpori ■ 
ance may be gathered from the fact that a sp^ial book on th- 
subject—one of the few works yet issued dealing with tlir 
special field of lighting—has just been issued." 

In our first chapter (pp. 24-26) it was pointed out liow inaiiv 
recent congresses have dealt with the subject cjf iiuiiistrial 
lighting, how the subject has received a steadily inereasiiG: 
amount of attention in the reports of H.M. Cdiief IiLS|)eetor of 
Factories, and how ultimately a special comiiiissioii lias Ikoui 
appointed by the Home Office in this country to deal with tht^ 
subject. These steps were detailed in a recent paper hy one i »f 
the authors before the Royal Society of Arts.- 

In the paper alluded to above, it was pointed out that goal 
lighting has a claim (a) as a hygienic necessity, cjM as a iiieaiis uf 
preventing accidents, and (c) as desirable on purely economic 
grounds. 

Good Ilhbmhiationa HygienicXecei<sitIf .—We find a general 
recognition that access of daylight in a factory is of vital 
importance. The legislation of Holland actually forbids tlie eiu* 
ployment of children in rooms lighted only by artificial iiieaiis. 
and in the various reports of H.M. Chief Inspector of Factorie.'k 
constant reference is made to its necessity in places where poison¬ 
ous trades are carried on or tuberculosis is apt to Ik? ac«|uired. 
The access of sunlight is of v^alue in two way\s. It destroys 
lurking bacteria, and, by encouraging cleanliness, lessens tlit^ 
risk of their existence. 

That the prov^ision of abundant illunaination, natural and 
artificial, has a vdtal effect on the health, spirits, and self-res|>eet of 
workers can scarcely be doubted. Men work more willingly in a 
well-lighted room than in gloomy surroundings, and take more 
pride in their personal appearance. Lack of attention to pereonal 
cleanliness is not infrequently the result of insufficient light. 

There are also many trades (such as printing, engravings 
needlework, and the textile industries) where a considerable 
demand is made upon the eye, and the result of coiitiniioiis 
work hy insufficient illumination may be highly prejudicial. 

^ Factory Lighting^ by C. E. Clewell, 1913. 

2 Economic and Hygienic 'Value of Grocd Illuiiiinatioiid' by Leon Oaster, 
Jo'ur, of Royal Soc. of Arts, London, 7tb. Feh. 1913. 
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And — as was pointed out in the case of school lighting 
-—it is not only the direct deterioration of vision that is to 
be feared. Anything that puts a strain on vision affects the 
whole nervous system. People who are doing their work in 
constant difficulty will suffer sooner or later, and the rush and 
speed at Avhich modern industry is carried on makes the effect 
of poor lighting felt very severely. 

There are also possibilities of injury by exposure to excess of 
light. It is well known that precautions must he taken by men 
engaged in welding operations with the electric are or oxy- 
acetjdene flame. There are other industries, such as the manu¬ 
facture of incandescent mantles and incandescent electric lamps, 
where the eyes of workers are constantly exposed to glowing 
surfaces; here, also, special precautions would seem desirable. 

Poor Illumination as a Cause of Accidents .—Poor illumina¬ 
tion is an important factor in the causation of industrial accidents. 

In order to understand this we need only refer to the recent 
report of the Departmental Conamittee on Accidents in Factories, 
issued in 1911. llaiiy instances are given of accidents occnrring 
when men were unable to see clearly what they were doing. 
If a man is handling a rapidly moving cutting-tool, such as is 
commonly used in tailoring work, sawing-mills, etc., he needs not 
only sufficient illumination but well-directed light as well An 
inconvenient shadow may cause him not only to spoil his work 
but to injure himself. 

Good illumination is particularly important in places where 
dangerous machinery is used. Placing a guard round moving 
parts is not alone sufficient protection. The first essential in 
such cases is that the workmen should clearly see the outline of 
the dangerous machinery, and run no risk of tripping over 
unsuspected obstacles. Cases can be quoted of men at work at 
the docks who have slipped from scaffolding when they were 
working in the faint light of early morning, or who have been 
misled by a deep shadow when stepping on a somewhat pre¬ 
carious foothold. Other cases might be mentioned of men 
carrying molten metal who have stumbled and fallen while 
crossing ill-lighted passages, and of people tumbling down a 
flight of steps simply as the result of insufficient and badly 
arranged lights. Some interesting statistics on the subject of 
accidents in factories were recently presented by the Fidelity 
and CMualty Co. of New York, and are reproduced in figs. 158 
and 158a. They show that accidents occur most frequently in 
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Fig. 158. —Cliart showing average hours per day of sunshine, eloudine 
and darkness for each month during 1910 (Few York Citv . 



Fig. 158a. —Chart showing the seasonal distiibution for three successive years of 
about 700 deaths annually from industrial aecidents re|>c»rted from an area em¬ 
bracing 80,000 plants. 

(Note similarity of curves in tliese figs.) 
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the short days of winter, when artificial light is mainly used, 
and it is stated that the time of the day when accidents and 
spoiled worh are most frequent is the period when artificial 
illumination is in use. 

Accidents may also arise through neglect of plant and 
machinery. If the plant cannot be clearly seen, it is not kept 
clean as it should he, and dirt is one of the worst diseases it can 
sutler from, pawing the \Tay for the inevfitahle break-down. 

Econom ic Aspects of Good Illiimincition ,—Bad lighting, by 
causing accidents, also leads to economic loss. 

Any employer of wide experience will admit that a break-down, 
either in his machinery or in the staff who work it, is always 
uneconomical; the moral etfect of a bad accident to an employee 
is felt for some time afterwards, and leads to disorganisation of 
the factory. There are many industries in which a stoppage of 
machinery, even for a short time, throws the w^hole system out 
of gear. 

Again, the same conditions that are responsible for accidents 
also lead to spoiled work. The writers have met cases in which 
the percentage of spoiled work decreased quite remarkably when 
the illumination was improved. Indeed, it is a common experi¬ 
ence to find that when the light in one section of a factory is 
improved a clamour immediately arises among the work-people 
in other sections lighted on the old plan. For e^xample, in a 
clothing factory, the girls, who were piece-workers, urged that it 
was unfair that some of them should be better treated in this 
respect than others! They fully recognised that improved 
illumination meant less work rejected and increased outpnt. 
The emplo^^er has every reason to welcome good illumination, 
and has little to gain by grudging the small initial expense 
sometimes necessary to put things on a proper footing. What is 
the use of installing expensive machinery, securing a highly- 
paid and skilled staff of workmen, and then grudging the 
relatively small cost of sufficient light to enable both to do their 
duties ? A recent series of investigations in the United States 
has shown that in that country the cost of lighting was almost 
invariably but a trifling fraction of the total wages bill, in many 
cases less than 1 per cent. It has been estimated that the cost 
of lighting during an average working day is equivalent to the 
wages paid for only six minutes' ivork on the part of the 
occupants of the room. 

A short time ago an inquiry was addressed by the National 
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Electric Lamp Association to a large iiiimljer of industrial eeii- 
cerns in tlie United States. Out of 209 replies, li;4 iiientioiieci 
tliat improvements had been recently made in their lighting, 
and a-nmnber of expressions of opinion were received' ti:> tlie 
effect that increased production, better-class gotxis, arid greater 
satisfaction on the part of the workers had been the' result. 
Summarising these 164 cases, it was found that 28 per rent, 
said that the lighting costs had been rediietd: 19 per rent, 
said that their output was increased; 37 per cent, said that 
the tvorkers were better satisfied; 13 per cent, said the eliaiige 
was too recent to give hgures; 64 per cent, said in general tenus 
that they were satisfied that the change was well wortli its er>st. 
and less than 5 per cent, said that they had traced no direct 
benefit as yet. 

This example suggests that a general iiii|uiry into the 
experience of manufacturers who have recently improved tlicir 
lighting would show that they had gained as a result. The 
chief difficulty, as a rule, is to induce iiianufaeturers to make 
the change. Once better lighting is introduced its beiieiit is 
recognised. There seems to be an opening for metiiods of 
studying and recording the resulting improvement in «|iiality 
and output. 

Mr E. Thurston Kenf- has devised a nietliCKl of tiniiiig 
accurately the various operations in a factory hj the old aiid 
new lighting conditions. By this means it might l>e possible to 
trace exactly where the gain occurs and 'which processes are 
susceptible to improvement under better light. 

Unfortunately, it is not always easy for the ordiiiary 
engineer to get data of this kind. Manufacturers, liaving 
secured a good thing, are naturally averse from publishing 
broadcast their experience and putting it at the disposal of 
their competitors. 

Let us now turn to a few of the practical points to be 
observed in factory lighting. Some of these have been 
clearly brought out in the tests recently carried out by 31 r 
D. R Wilson, in cotton mills, printing-offices, and foundries ~ t-o 
which, reference has already been made, borne very practical 
information is given in Mr Clewell’s book on the subject, 
and there have been from time to time papers before the 
Illuminating Engineering Societies and in contributions to 

1 Ilium. Eng., London, voL v., 1912, p. 42:L 

2 See Reports of H.3i. Chief Inspector of Factories fur 1911 and 191*2. 
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fclie technical press dealing with the lighting of various kinds- 
of works.^ 

The Illumination required in Factories ,—In considering 
the illumination required in factories, Mr Wilson draws* a dis¬ 
tinction between “inspective” and‘^'detective’'work, according 
as the work entails continuous application of the eye to one 
small point or area, or consists merely in keeping a general 
watch over a given process, actual labour being demanded onl^r 
when a fault occurs. A value might readily be specified fer¬ 
tile minimum general illumination requisite to enable people 
to see their way about in comfort and to distinguish sur¬ 
rounding objects clearly. Mr Wilson, for example, suggests- 
that a foundry might be considered adequately lighted if the^ 
illumination on the floor were 0*5 foot-candle, and the same 
figure might suffice for many yards, packing-rooms, etc., where 
large objects are handled and the work does not impose any 
great tax on the eyes. 

This general illumination should always be available. But,, 
in addition, a specific extra illumination would usually have to- 
be provided according to the nature of the work. It must be- 
confessed that we have as yet insufficient data on which to base 
our estimate of what is really needful for many of the varied 
processes that go on in modern factories. It is true that tables 
are published from time to time containing information on the 
subject; but these figures merely refer to general practice, and 
are not, as a rule, the result of an exhaustive search after 
the ideal. 

Mr Wilson’s tests show that the illumination provided in 
textile mills for one and the same process varied to lin extra¬ 
ordinary degree, and the papers before the Illuminating Engineer¬ 
ing Society by Messrs Goodenough and Eck show that an 
equally striking diversity exists in printing-oflSces. For example,. 

1 See, for example—“ The Lighting of Printing Works by Gas,” by F. W. 
Goodenough QUutyi. Eng., London, vol. v., 1912, p. 171); “The Lighting of 
Printing Works by Electricity,” by J. Eck (Ilium, Eng., London, vol. v. p. 185) ; 
‘‘Mill Lighting,”by G. H. Stickney (TVam Am. Ilium.Eng. Soc.,to\. vi., 1911, 
p. 478); “Localised and General lUiimination,” by G. H. Stickney (Am. 
Mi%chimst, 2nd hior. 1911); “Factory Lighting,’’by L. B. Marhs (TmTis. Am. 
Illvm, Eng. Soc.., vol. v., 1909, p. 805) ; “ Industrial Lighting,” by K. Eshleman 
(Proc.Am. Inst, of Elec. Engs., Jan. 1913); “Industrial Lighting,” by 0. E. 
Clewell (ProG. Am. In,d. of Elec. Engs., July 1912); “Lighting of Textile 
Mills,” by J. (jsld&i(Elec. World, 22n.d Jan. 1913); “Lighting of an Auto- 
naobile Works,” by E. H. Magdsick (Elec. World, 6th April 1912). 
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Fig. 159.—Bad local lighting. 

^ The lamp is incompletely covered by the reflector and shines in the eytfs ot tlw w^.Tkraa: 
instead of illuminating the work. 



Fig. 15£ a. ~ 6 ood local liglitiii g. 

The reflector completely screens the lamp from the eyes and conceatratto Ike ligit oa Vtt 
work, where it is chiefly needed. 
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in tlie case of six different priuting-worlcs, values of illumination 
range from 3-4 to :26-« foot - candles. ]\Ir Wilson gives the 
following figures for printing and cotton factories: 


Clothing (machine) room 
Handkerchiefs 
Composing-rooms 
Cotton weaving . 

Linen weaving 


Illumination 

(foot-candles). 

. 2-36 

. 2-8 
. 3-30 
. 1-5 

. 3-18 


In cotton spinning- and preparing-rooms much lower values, 
ranging from 01 to 6 foot-candles, were encountered. 



Imperfectly shaded, lighting of corapositom’ 
frames by upright incandescent gas. The iu- 
candescent mantle is fully exposetl to the eye, 
and the angle of glare is 46" at the lower and 
16* at the upper edge of the upper case. The 
shadow of rhe compositor also is thrown on 
the frame hy a similar unshaded source behind 
him. 


Good nietUoiI of lighting coniposirora’ frames 
by electric glow-lamps. The eye is protected 
from the source by the cylindrical attachments 
to the conical shades. The general effect of the 
lighting is very restful, owing to the absence of 
glare and of light in the top part of the room. 


Fig. 160. —Comparison of good and bad metbods of ligbtinjr compositors’ frames. 
(Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, 1911.) 


It should surely be possible to form an approximate estimate 
of the illaniination needed for a well-defined process sucli as 
printing and weaving; if these variations exist, there must be 
many cases in which the illumination is either deficient or 
excessive. 

Avoidance of Glare, Moving Shadoivs, etc .—It is hardly 
necessary to insist once more on the importance of avoiding 
glare and the use of suitable reflectors in factory lighting. Figs. 
159 and 159 a illustrate very clearly the great advantage of 
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using a suitable shade or reflector to screen the source froni the 
eyes and concentrate the light on the worh. 

This point is very forcibly illustrated in the lighting o£ coiii- 
positors’ frames. In works lighted on the old-fashioned plan, witli 
lamps imperfectly screened with shallow reflectors, one not infre- 


Fig. 161.—Showing illumination of com posiiig-franjes at I 
large printing-works by gas. 

The iacandescenfc mantles are completely screened hy oi>aqie reilectors and an even illtmiiTia. 
tion provided on the tvorhing surface. 

qnently finds that the workman has contrived for himself a pc\{>?r 
screen to keep the light out of his eyes. The two diagrjim.s in 
fig. 160, reproduced from Mr AVilson’s report, indicate the essential 
advantage of a well-shaded lamp; and in figs. 161 and 162 we re¬ 
produce two general views of printing-works lighted respectively 
by gas and electricity, in which good modem methods are used: 
fig. 163 shows the use of semi-indirect arc lighting, which is also 
employed in the machine-rooms of some leading newspapers. 
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The choice of a reflector for factory lighting needs some care- 
Besides the usual functions of screening and directing the light, 
it is expected that it should collect as little dust as possible, and 
that it should be easy to keep clean. According to CleAveirs 
tests, the deterioration in illumination caused by a three weeks’ 
deposit of dust and dirt on glass reflectors in offices may be 
about 10 to 15 per cent. ; but the corresponding loss in an 
average fctcforif in the same time might amount to 40 to 50 per 



Fig. 162. —Ligiitiag of a lay-off table in a printing-works by tungsten lamps in 
steel reflectors (Benjamin), concealing filaments from the eye and distributing 
light on the table. 


cent. In most large factories it is well worth while to keep a> 
staff at work keeping the lamps and shades clean, and Clewell 
makes some suggestions as to how this work might be standard¬ 
ised. In the case of incandescent gas-hurners the importance of 
maintenance is even more essential, as most burners tend to suck 
in a certain amount of dust and in time become choked up. In 
this respect the high-pressure system is at a certain advantage, 
since the pressure keeps the passage clear. It has also been 
suggested that systems compressing a mixture of gas and air are 
advantegeouB in such circumstances, as the air for combustion can 
l>e taken in outside the room, where it is comparatively free from 
dust or fluff 
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A-Hotli&r dBfccij tliSrb is VGry ol>]Gctionji]>l«? in factorit'S is 
flickering ligkt. This may arise through unsteadiness in the 
source itself (arc lamps ■with poor equality carbons are notorious 
sinners in this respect), or may be due to the shadows of moving 
belts and machinery. The best method of guarding against this 
last form of flicker is good diffusion of light: and by judicious 
grouping of the lamps in a -white-washed room, or by tlie use of 
indirect illumination, incorrect moving shadows can usually be 


Fis. 183.—Semi-indirect (TJnioE) arc lighting in the paper room of a printing-works. 

a,voided. A flicker is sometimes produced hy the vibration of 
lamps, hut this is usually when the illumination is streaky: with 
a. uniform illumination, free from striations, it should not occur. 
In factories the arrangement of lamps is often determined by 
■considerations such as do not usually affect ordinary interior 
lighting. For example, by the position of large girders and iron 
lattice-work, travelling cranes, etc.; and “ over-all lengths ” of the 
lamp is frequently an important item. 

In machine-shops a large central space, leading into a numWr 
of side bays, is a very usual arrangement. The lighting of such 
a shop by gas, oil, and electricity respectively recently 
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treated in three papers by Franklin Thorp, Hadj^n T. Harrison^ 
and J. E. Everedd The central area, ^iven up to heavy work 
and requiring a good general illumination, is usually lighted by 
powerful flame ares, or incandescent gas lamps (high pressure); 
the adjacent bays hy appropriately spaced smaller incandescent 
units. A method that has a decided advantage, where the 
circumstances permit it to be used, is the placing of lamps in 
ceiling recesses or between the girders, so as to be screened from 



Fig. 164.—G-eneral illamiiiation of macMne-shop. 

HIT installatian consists of high candle-power (Mazda) electric lamps, eouipped with 
Mazdaiux reflectors hidden in the ceiling bays, so as to be kept well out of the line of vision. 


the eye. This method (illustrated in fig. 164) answers best when 
a white ceiling is available. For lathes, where more or less fine 
work is undertaken, local light by well-screened lamps is usually 
desirable. On the other hand, where big work is done— e.g. roll- 
ing-mills, foundries, etc.—the lighting almost always is done on 
the general principle.” 

The lighting of rooms containing closely packed and intricate 
machinery, such as printing-machines, cotton-looms, etc., requires 
somewhat different treatment. There seems little doubt that in 
such cases the diffusion of light from large bright surfaces, so- 
as to penetrate into all the corners and amidst the mechanism, 

1 Papers read before the Manchester Association of Engineers, 25th Jan. 
1913, Ilium. Eng., London, vol. vi., 1913, p. 99. 






Fig- 165.—Indirect arc lighting (Union) in a foundry. 

The type of unit shown is conveniently used when a white ceiling is not available. 

reflecting surface. In some printing-works reliance is placed 
on hand-lamps when it is desired to explore underneatii the 
machines; but in any case well-diffused general illnminatioii 
is essential 

In spinning-works the machines are commonly arranged in 
alleys, with a gangway between, the windows being legated at 
the end of each gangway so as to allows the light to enter un¬ 
obstructed. The artificial light is usually provided by row's of 
lamps hung from the ceiling at intervals, in the gangway, so as 
to illuminate the machines on either side. Sometimes a separate 
light is allotted to each machine. This is possibly a t>etter 
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is the most important factor. For this reason the use of white¬ 
washed walls and ceiling is a valuable aid to the lighting 
engineer, and the use of indirect and seini-indirect iiietliods 
would often be beneficial. Sometimes the irregular nature of 
the ceiling is a difficulty, and iu some mills in tlie iiortli of 
England the manufacturers have gone to the expense of coat¬ 
ing them over with enamelled sheets in order to get a good 
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arrangement, but such lights should be well shaded aiid ^should 
be supplementary to general illumination. ^ 

There are many cases in which the choice of local or general 
iliumiiiation is optional. For example, one meets many com- 
posing-rooms in printing-works where general lighting is used 
and is considered satisfactory. But on the whole the compositor 
seems to prefer a local light, preferably adjustable. The view 
taken as to the amount of light required seems to vary with the 
individual, and is perhaps to some extent a function of age. 


Fig. 166.—Example of central lighting of spinning-room alleyway. 
(Tungsten lamps in enamelled (Ma 2 (ia]ux) reflectors.) 


The local light, as explained above, should be fully screened 
from the eye. There is one objection to local lighting, namely, 
that such lights, while giving a good illumination on the frame, 
are.apt to leave the drawers in dense shadow. For this reason 
a certain amount of general lighting is also desirable. Perhaps 
the ideal solution would be a combination of local lamps and 
general semi-indirect illumination. 

As a general rule, one finds that local lighting is essential 
for all purposes where concentrationJof mind is needed, and the 
work is exceptionally trying to the eyes. In the tailoring trade, 
for example, where much work on dark^material is done, a very 
Hgh illumination is required, and it is hardly possible to provide 
for the needs of the worker without local lights. 
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A curious coiiiimiatioa of this point was men tinned in a 
report on trades affecting the eyes, presented to the Royal 
Society of Arts in 1855 by Mr White Cooper, siirgeuii ti/St 
Mary's Hospital He stated that the number of eases of eve- 
strain among workers in these trades increased eonsiflerablv 
during periods of national mourning. This was ascribed to tlie 
■change of work to dark stuff, carried through as a rule at >liort 
notice at considerable pressure, and involv’ing extra work hv 
.artificial light. 

In wliat has been said above we hav^e mainly used a.s illus¬ 
trations problems inv^olved in the lighting of liiaehiiie-shops, 
and printing- and textile-works. But in every hraneli of fiietorv 
lighting these same general problems occur. There are, iii 
•addition, special circumstances depending on the nature of the 
business of which the lighting engineer must take account. For 
example, in many chemical works the corroding effect of fumes 
•on joints, wires, and insulation must be guarded against. In 
•other branches of work, e.^r. in illumination for prcx^esses using 
rapidly moving cutting-edges, the (liredion from wliich the 
light comes is vital. Again (as explained in Cliapter VI. i, m 
.sections of the textile and printing trades, drapery, and inany 
•other trades, the question of the colour of the illaminant is of 
.great importance. The truth is that the lighting engineer, in 
order to make a success of his work, must not only understand 
illuminating engineering, but must make a study of the |)artie- 
•ular needs of the trade with which he is dealing. 

The Lighting of Halls, Conceet Rimlms, Theatres. 

The lighting of a large hall has a good deal in eoniinoii with 
the illumination of a lecture-theatre. It is necessary to provide 
a moderate illumination ov^er the body of the hall, and to add 
.special local lighting from the platform. The light slioiild Im 
.sufficient, and the eyes of the audience should not be troubled 
by glare. 

In most public halls the general illumination provided 
througlrout the auditorium does not exceed 1 foot-candle, and 
this is doubtless enough to enable the programme to be read ; 
but perhaps 2 foot-candles might be considered better still 
‘The most usual method of lighting is to use large candle-power 
lamps, equipped with suitable reflectors, and spaced to give even 
illumination over the auditorium. Sometimes the lamps are 
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mounted on a few large chandeliers. There are people who 
believe that in the course of the next few years the use of large 
chandeliers will gradually cease, and the lights, instead of being 
spaced at intervals over metal work, will he collected together in 
large hoods, howls, etc. The method seems a more promising 
one from the lighting standpoint, and should lend itself well 
to artistic treatment. Whatever method is adopted, the lamps 
should he well shaded, and should preferably he placed high up 
out of the direct range of vision of the audience. Fig. 167^ show¬ 
ing the main hall in the Leeds Training College, illustrates the 
advantage of placing these units high up. In this case the hall 
is lighted by four Nonpareil sun-burner units, each equipped 
with twenty-eight inverted mantles. 

The extra illumination on the platform is usually required 
by the speakers or performers. For example, it enables a lec¬ 
turer to read his notes in comfort and to illuminate any objects 
he may wish to exhibit to the audience. Special lighting 
is, of course, necessary for an orchestra, and a local shaded 
lamp for each performer is now practically always provided. 
The illninination on the platform also serves the purpose of 
fixing the attention of the audience on this spot, in the same 
way as the brighter illumination of the stage holds all eyes in 
the theatre. 

In theatres, cinematograph halls, etc., where the lights are 
turned doAvn during the performance, the illumination in the 
auditorium is frequently allowed to fall very low. In cinemato¬ 
graph theatres it is becoming customary to dim the lights, but 
not to extinguish them altogether during fche performance—a 
precaution that would no doubt lessen the risk of a panic in the 
event of a fire. It seems possible that a low general illumina¬ 
tion of, say, 0*25 to 0*5 foot-candle would be of convenience to- 
people at the theatre, and would not he sufficient to distract 
their attention from the performance. There are some theatres 
in London where it is extremely difficult to read a programme 
in the pit even when the lights are full on. In the theatre each 
member of the audience needs the same light; in a cinema hall,, 
on the other hand, it is mainly at the back, where people are 
constantly entering, that the light is needed. It has therefore 
been recommended that the illumination should be graded from 
about 0*B foot-candle in the front of the hall to 1 foot-candle 
at the back. 

In theatres and cinemas, where the performance consists 
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Fia. 167.—Assembly hall lighted by four “ Koni^areir'’ sno-bameri, 

roughly one-ninth of a cubic foot of ga.s ^er square foot of ticor tl>- 

illumination produced being 8 foot-enndles. 
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essentially in an appeal to the eye, anything in the least glaring 
is out of place; and a soft subdued lighting for the auditorium 
is best. Bracket lights on the eye-level should be used with 
caution. If it is considered necessary to supplement the ceiling 
lighting in this way, concealed lamps designed to illuminate 
light-tinted panels, frescoes, etc., similar to those shown in the 
illustration of the West End Cinema (see p. 308), may be used 
with advantage. This method has considerable artistic possi¬ 
bilities. The use of an illuminated dome in the ceiling is also 
becoming common, and the nature of the building usually lends 
itself well to this treatment. 

In the theatre the need for avoiding glare has long been 
recognised, and the motto “ Light on the object, not in the eye 
has been adopted from the very earliest days of stage lighting. 
But thei’e is another form of glare, the shock experienced when 
the lights are suddenly turned up, against which the audience is 
not always protected. In cinemas, where the lights are turned 
on so much more frequently, the effect of this sudden shock 
is apt to be particularly trying. In the best modern theatres 
and cinemas the lights are switched on through a rheostat 
or “ dimmer,” and the change from light to darkness is made 
gradually. 

The lighting of the stage is an art in itself. Something will 
be said regarding stage devices under the head of decorative 
lighting. Readers may be referred to an article in The Illumin¬ 
ating Engineer ior 1908^ and to a book on decorative electric 
lighting by Prof. W. Biscan of Leipsic. This work also contains 
a useful summary of the methods of providing for safety in 
theatres by alternative lighting arrangements. 

The Lighting of Hospitals and Infirmaries, 

Several papers have recently been presented dealing with 
hospital lighting. Most of those who have investigated the 
subject agree that the lighting of hospitals and infirmaries is in 
general very poorly done. Yet the claims of good illumination 
may be considered exceptionally pressing in the case of people 
in an enfeebled condition of health, by whom small irritations 
and inconveniences will be felt which would be of comparatively 
small consequence to a healthy subject. 

1 “ The Development and Present State of Stage Illumination/’ Ilium. Eng., 
London, vol. i., 1908, p. 645. 
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Tlie importance of abundant access of dayliglit into wards 
is, oi‘ course, well realised, for in a hospital surely the hr^ieiiie 
cleansing' action of the smi’s rays are particularly valuable. It 
niciy be mentioned that a few years ago the Westiiiiiister Hospital 
obtained an injunction limiting the height of a iieighkiiiriiitt 
hall then in course of construction on tiie ground tliat it would 
obstruct the daylight and impede the recovery of patients. 

The artificial lighting of a hospital may be divided roiiglily 
into two sections—the lighting of the wards, and the special 
appliances required for the illumination of the opratiiig table. 
Particulars of the details of such appliances will found in tlie 
papers referred to in the foot-note to this paged 

The chief essential in ward lighting is that there sliould be 
no glare, and that conditions likely to prove objectionalde to tlw* 
eyes of patients should be very carefully avoided. Tlie illumin¬ 
ation should be restful and subdued, and a value of O'o foot- 
candle has been suggested. Indirect methods have soiuetiiiies 
been recommended. On the other hand, some have e^iiteiKied 
that this method is undesirable, for the reason that the jiatieiits 
lying in bed and looking upwards would be troubled bv* the 
brightlv illuminated ceiling; it has therefore been urged that 
local well-shaded lights are preferable. This objection iiiiglit 
perhaps be met by using indirect units of relatively small candle- 
power and placing them above the gangway, so that the liiost 
brightly illuminated portion of tlie ceiling is that most rt-inote 
from patients’ eyes. 

Objection has been taken to the method of placing lamps in 
concentrating reflectors above each bed, on the ground that the 
patient is not encouraged to read by artiflcial light in tlie 
hospital and does not require such a light, and that the glare is 
apt to be trying to the eyes of a patient lying on his back. On 
the other hand, such local lamps may be of assisU«i€*e to the 
physician, providing a strong illumination under which to 
examine the patient while going his rounds. From this |}oint 
of view the light above the bed wmuld appear desirable, but it 
should only be turned on when required for this purpose ; or, it 
the ward is electrically lighted, plugs may bc^ provided iVoiii 
which current may, be taken when desired. 

^ “ The Artificial Lighting of Hospitals,” by J. Darch (paper reaii a! a 
Congress of the Boyal Saiiit?iry Institute at Belfast, JiiH' 1911 : ilZum. 
London, vol, iv. p. 521), “Hospital Lightiag,” by IV”. S. Kilmer 
at the Convention of the Am. Ilium. Eng. Soc., Sept. 1913 . 
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Appliances for the illumination of the operating table 
usually involve the production of a high local illumination, 
up to 10 foot-candles or more, by means of lamps mounted 
in opaipe concentrating reflectors. An elaborate system of 
mirrors (Siedentopf system) has also been used for the same 
purpose. In either case the intention is the same, to provide 
a very strong local illumination from a source which should 
be completely screened from the eye. 

Church Lighti^jg. 

The liorhtincr of churches demands tact as well as skill. 

O O 

There are usually many people connected with a eliurcli whose 
views have to be considered, and the limitations imposed on the 
lighting engineer vary widely according to the religious denomi¬ 
nation of the church and the antiquity of the building. 

There are certain broad rules, mentioned above in connection 
with the lighting of public halls, that should always he observed. 
Lights should he so placed that they do not dazzle the eyes of 
the congregation or the preacher. ^Nothing is more annojdng 
than to have one’s view obstructed by low-hanging chandeliers 
glittering with light, and such excessive intrinsic brilliancy is 
usually quite out of keeping with the nature of the building. 

On the other hand, the intensity of illumination required 
differs somewhat according to the nature of tlie church. As a 
rule, congregations worshipping in modern buildings desire a 
good light. In most English churches a general illumination 
over the seats of 1 foot-candle would he suitable. But naturally 
it may not be feasible to light a vast cathedral in this way, 
and the nature of the worship may not require it. In most 
cathedral services the congregation do not take a very active 
part in the services, and therefore do not require a strong light. 
In the Greek and Russian Church, and in many Eastern mosques, 
most of the services are repeated by rote, and there is no need 
for the congregation to be able to read. Moreover, in many of 
these old churches subdued lighting and a certain air of mystery 
are traditional, and the introduction of modern illuminants and 
strong lights would not be welcome. When the Be vis Marks 
Synagogue in London was redecorated a few years ago it was 
decided to retain the original arrangements, which are modelled 
on the famous synagogue at Amsterdam, and to keep candles as 
the sole illuminant. 
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In the famous elmrch of Santa Sophia in (Vnivtaniitiupk- 
the lighting is canned out by nuinl>ers of small ..i] laiiip^ 



The famous mosque of Santa Sophia, Coiist&ntiaoph 
minibers of small oil lamps on large chaTideiiers. 

"View looking from aave towards exedi se. 


mounted on immense chandeliers; the etieet of these iiiyriacls 
of little lights twinkling in the dusk is said to l)e very 
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Nevertheless the new illuminants are making headway,, 
and quite a number of old churches are now lighted by 
gas or electricity. Some of the vast suspended coronae in 
Continental cathedrals are thus lighted. It would usually 
be preferable to get the additional light without its being 
obvious that modern lamps have been installed ; for this reason,, 
it may be suggested that the use of bare lamps or mantles- 
should be avoided, and that they should preferably be screened 
in antique lanterns, etc., fitted with diffusing glass. 


Fig. 169.—-In this installation the illumination was improved by the introduction 
of a number of new fittings, all following the original Moorish design. 

Holophane liemi8i)lieres and pines were used to screen the electric lights, and the text in the- 
background was lighted by concealed lamps behind the arch. 

There is room for considerable artistic skill in the design of 
fixtures to give additional light but to harmonise with the style 
of the interior. Fig. 169 shows, a view of a synagogue, the 
lighting of which was recently remodelled under the supervision 
of one of the authors. In this case a number of additional 
fittings in Moorish style were designed, to harmonise with the 
existing installation, and were combined with Holophane glas.s- 
pines and hemispheres. The installation is interesting as an 
instance of the compromise between the claims of improved illu¬ 
mination and faithfulness to the original style of the building. 
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Ill the ease of buildings of national and hisioi-ic imju.rtiuiff — 
such as Westiniiister Abbey, St Paul’s Cathedral, and ..th.-r gn at 
cathedralsin this countiy—the lighting should sunlv 1..- s. h. in.d 


out verv carefully and special pains taken to a\oid thi 


chandeliers, corona3, etc., or 


170 -A view oftlieEberhar.tt lIemoa.4Chu.-oh JUsnwiiKa. 

TT sc A Hv iTidirect X-ray fitting.,. 
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the roof; lamps may also be mounted round the front of the 
gallery. Occasionally lamps are attached to the pillars, but in 
this case they are apt to be on a somewhat low level, and careful 
shading is essential. 

Ill most ehiirche.s some degree of local lighting will be 
needed. Special attention should be paid to the needs of the 
choir, and the pulpit or reading-desk require well-shaded local 
lighting. These lights need particularly careful screening, so 
that they neither shine into the eyes of the preacher nor dazzle 
the congregation. Headers may be referred to a special section 
on church lighting which appeared in the Illum-hiating 
Engineer some years ago, as well as to various articles and 
papers that have appeared from time to time in the American 
journals.^ There are in the United States many handsome 
modern churches into which indirect electric lighting has been 
introduced. A case in point is the Eberhardt Memorial Church 
of Mishawaka (Ind.), sent us by the National X-Ray Co. of 
Chicago, and shown in fig. 170. The method would not be 
applicable in many of our older churches, but for new buildings 
it seems to have great possibilities. The imposing effect of the 
large units and the restful and subdued light seem well adapted 
to church lighting. 


Illumination of Pictuee-Galleries, Museums, etc. 

The artificial lighting of picture-galleries and museums has 
been very little studied at present. It seems to be assumed that 
such institutions will he mainly visited during the daytime. In 
some instances—in picture-galleries especially—artificial light¬ 
ing is not introduced on the ground of safety. The treasures 
they contain are so priceless that even a remote risk of fire 
would not he tolerated. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that the number of 
people who can spend much time in picture-galleries and 
museums during the daytime is strictly limited, that national 
treasures should be open to all, and that it should not now be 
out of the hounds of possibility to devise a method of lighting 
that is absolutely safe. 

It will at least be conceded that if artificial illumination is 

^ See Ilium. Eng., Londoiij Jan. 1910; also “Chinch Lightingj^’by R. E. Ely, 
paper read at the Convention of the Am. Illuminating Engineering Society at 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 1913. 
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introduced into picture-galleries and museums at all. it should 
be well done. It is o£ little atrail to spend large sums of moiiev 
on objects that appeal to the eye and then to -Tudt'e tlie 
relatively small expense needed to make them vislliie.'' It is 
well worth while to spend pains on a method of ligbtinc tliat 
brings out all the points of interest in an exhibit. This is'ii ease 
in xvhich the motto “ Light on the object, not in the eveis 
particularly applicable. Glaring or badly placed lights, sudi as 
dazzle the eyes and throw inconvenient shadows, should at all 
costs be avoided. 

In lighting a maseuixi the method adopted should natural!r 
depend on the quality of the exliihit. In a room eoiitaiiiiiig 
fairly large objects good general illamination is desirable, and 
the light should be particularly well diffused so as to get into 
all the crannies and recesses. In such rooms indirect 
would often be of service, especially if the architectural ftatures 
and lighting were planned simultaneously. In the .Siiith 
Kensington Museum, built a few years ago, little was done in 
this respect. In the case of new buildings it is surely not too 
much to hope that the opportunities for such co-operation will 
not be lost. 

It is by no means unusual to find all the rooms in a miiseuni 
lighted on a uniform plan by chandeliers hung orer the gang¬ 
ways, and comparatively distant from the objects they are meant 
to illuminate. If, in addition, the chandeliers are ptrovided with 
shades which do not cover the filaments and have little directing 
power, the illumination of exhibits in the more remote parts of 
the room may be far from sufficient; and this effect of glcxun 
and obscurity is intensified by the glare of the lights. 

In rooms containing cases of small objects the special iiliiiiiiiia- 
tion of these exhibits by concealed local lighting is well worth 
attention. People are often attracted by a cabinet so lighted, who 
would otherwise pass it hy. In some sections of the British 
Museum there are a number of cases illuminated in this way. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that the eoiiteuits 
of such cases are occasionally so valuable that it would not lie 
permissible to introduce lights inside; also it is fretiiieiitly 
the rule that only the curator should have access to the inside, 
and the case cannot be opened hy any attendant for the purpose 
of installing new lamps, etc. 

The artificial lighting of picture-galleries is a different and 
in some respects a simpler problem. In the ease of most other 
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li:^liiiii^Lf ^ve are cliietiy concerned in obtaining a 

^troiiiX liorizDiital ilhiiuiiiatioM, and the ainomit of light allotted to 
thr walk liiar be relatively .small. But in a picture-gallery 
tle-r are exaetly the reverse. The illnmination is 

iiiaiiilv re!|uir<' 5 ,l on the walls where the pictures are hung, and 
tin-* griieriil ligliting ol the iioor need not be powerful. 

eaiv is lietHhal to ensure that the lighting appliances 
do not ni>struet the view of the pictures; chandeliers, unless 
liiijii: exceptionally liiglu are apt to have this eftect. Some of 
the vei'v large clKiiideliers met with in old palaces and mansions 
wi'ealii eertaiiily never be installed now. Other points that 
ivt|!iire atieiitioii are the avoidance of reflections of lamps in 
the glass of pictures, and the placing of lights in such a way 
tli it rile view of a person drawing near to the picture is not 
oh^triieted by his own shadow. As a means of avoiding these 
defects, and in order to provide even illumination over a large area 
covered by pictures, indirect and semi-indireet methods would seem 
to 1 la V e ad vantages. There are, however, many cases in which they 
cannot he applied, as the ceiling area is given up to skylights. 

When we have to deal with isolated pictures, the use of 
special local lamps in appropriate reflectors of the type described 
ill the last chapter ( 0 / 7 . the Uniflux) may be preferable. This, 
enables each picture to be treated separately. A carefully 
designed .system is necessary to get even illumination over a 
large area, and to avoid direct reflection of this source. In some 
cases it may not be desirable to illuminate the picture evenly 
all over : for example, in a portrait the intention of the artist 
may W carried out best by concentrating the light on the face 
and allowing the illumination to diminish somewhat on either 
side of this point. 

The daylight illumination of galleries is naturally best pro¬ 
vided for by overhead lights. In one gallery in the United 
States artifieial lighting on a similar principle has been provided,, 
the lumps, in concentrating reflectors, being mounted above the 
skylight, which is made of diflusing glass. In this way an 
effect is secured somewftat similar to that of sunlight coming 
throiigli a light mist. The method has also the advantage that 
the lights are entirety outside the room, and the danger frona 
Are is accordingty remote. 

In the course of a discussion on this subject, opened by 
Prof, Silvaiius P. Thompson at a meeting of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society (London) in 1914, several artists pointed 
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lait that the light should be armiiged to fail on the pictmvs, but 
tliat the spectators should be left in comparatire shaclo\r, josf 
as the aiiditoriuiii is darkened in a theatre. It was siisgestecl 
tliat an adjustable canvas screen should be placed iHnler 
the skylight, blocking the light iniinediately lincleriieatli but 
allowing it to pass unobstructed on to the pictures iiiiiiig 
tlie walls. 

It might he supposed that in an art gallery, where colour¬ 
ing is an essential feature, a quality of light identical with 
daylight, giving true colour values, would be preferred. There 
would seem to be an opening for the ‘‘artihcial daylight *’ 
methods described in Chapter TI. On the other hand, a different 
view is occasionally taken. Tor example, in some galleries in 
private houses the appearance of the elaborate gold frames is 
considered an important feature, and we have met cases in 
which carbon electric filament lamps were preferred to tungsten 
lamps, on the ground that the latter made the frames appear like 
brass, and the rich gold colouring obtained from tlie ruddier 
illiiminant was lost,^ 


Shop Lighting. 

Artificial lighting is an important item to the modern shop¬ 
keeper. In past years, when the streets were so feebly lighted 
and means of locomotion were much less perfect than they are 
now, people did almost all their shopping in the daytime. As 
soon as night had fallen the streets became empty and nierehants 
put up their shutters. But now the evening shopping is often 
a most important part of the day’s trade. People ii<x3k into the 
streets in the evening; at Christinas time the brightly lighted 
windows are looked upon as one of the sights. 

A distinction should be drawn between the iliumiiiatioii of 
the windoAvs and the lighting of the interior of a shop. A 
number of papers have been read dealing with both aspects. 
We may mention particularly those of Stockhausenr Praiigiiell 
and Broadberry ^ in this country, and^lose by Heniiiiiger,^ and 
Law and Powell ^ in the United States. 

^ See a disciis&iaii at a meeting of the Illiinimatiiig Engineering Sixnetj, 
London, I7th Peb. 1914. 

- Ilium. JEng..^ London, vol. i., 1^08, p. 289. 

3 Ibid., vt)l. V., 1912, pp. 123-156, 201-214. 

^ Trans. Am. Ilium. Eng. Soc.y vol. viL, 1912, p 178. 

Ibid., p. 5S7. 
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provides a generous illumination by conceal ef$^lam.gs^_u^^ 
spaced along the top of the window. 

Windows may also be lighted by lamps placed entn^iy 
side. In this case it is desirable that the side of the lamp facing 
the street should be screened so as to avoid glare in the eyes 
of drivers of vehicles and passers-by. The use of unscreened 
powerful lamps is sometimes defended on the ground that they 
act as an advertisement. But the functions of attracting notice 
and illuminating the goods should not be confused with one 
anotlier. A lamp which attracts attention and then dazzles the 



Fig. 172.—A poor arrangement. 

The bright lamps dazzle the eyes of people looking in at the window, and relatively little light 
is shed on the goods. 


observer defeats its own object. In some cases diffusing trans¬ 
lucent screens, cai-rying the name of the shop, are used to cover 
the lamp; and, from an advertising standpoint, decorative and 
novel screens would seem preferable to merely exhibiting a 
bright lamp. In outside lighting some care is necessary to- 
avoid inconvenient reflection of lamps from the glass of the 
window. 

Concealed lights inside the window probably yield the most 
artistic results. As an example of what can be done in this 
respect we reproduce, fig. 171, a view of one of the windows 
in Harrods’ Stores. Contrast this with fig. 172, showing the 
effect of bare metal-filament lamps spread among the goods. 
Unscreened lights should never be placed among the contents 
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Fjb;. 174.—Window ligliring "by gas lamps, scieeued on the 
side facing the roadway. 

*I*=erfflcTtorit‘t)rHe itrate tbe light on the window and screen the mantles from the eyes of 

immn’hf, 

and greatly impair the general efieet of the display. When 
elc»e to goals of an inflainmahle character they may 

Im* dangerous. 
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The reflectors used with a row of lights above the goods 
should be selected according to the size and depth of the window 
illuminated. Some examples of reflectors, suitable for windows 
of various dimensions, and the corresponding polar curves 
derived from them, were given by Henninger {loc. cit.). Another 
method occasionally employed is to 
box in the window with panels of 
did using glass placed above the goods, 
and to mount the lights in concentrat¬ 
ing reflectors above this screen. The 
•diffusing effect of this arrangement is 
very good ; it has the advantage that 
the lights can be kept entirely out of 
the window area, and may receive 
attention without disturbing the dis¬ 
play. In the case of gas lamps this 
is a special advantage, and might en¬ 
able such lamps to be used in cases 
where the existence of products of 
combustion would otherwise be a 
drawback. This same method has 
occasionally been used in connection 
with arc lamps in the manner shown 
in fig. 175. The lamps are arranged 
so that they can be withdrawn at the 
side of the window for trimming. 

Another method of lighting which 
has proved very popular during the 
last few years has been the use of 
reflector signs o£ the type shown in 
fig. 176.1 These are fitted with diffus- 

ing glass on the side facing the street. shop-window to be eoa- 
•nn'i 1 'j <? 1 11 C6£iled froufi view mid driiwii 

The white surface of this glass helps aside to receive attemion when 

to concentrate the light on the goods neede.L 



behind, and may carry a name, motto, 

etc. A somewliat similar principle is sometimes combined with 
the roof system of lighting above glass panels, referred to above. 
The majority of the light in such cases is concentrated down¬ 
wards, but a certain amount may be allowed to be emitted so as 
to illuminate a facia sign carrying a name plate and placed along 
the top of the window. 


See Prangiiellj loc. cit. 
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lav of illmiiiiiatioii required in shop windows is 

fiv^ihiitlr : for example, in Harrods’ window^s the sur- 
hii'f hrigiitiirss of the lig-ht-coloured goods approaches 15 to 20 
hi tlie paper by Henninger a consumption of 
tHei^trieiiy of 1-25 watts per cubic foot of space lighted was 
statf tl a>. a usual figure. For window lighting it seems prefer- 
ab]?‘ tu uo-t' this method rather than to state the consumption 
|>»‘r Niiniri* fo* it of door area, as the light is needed to illuminate 
siiriaivs as well as horizontal, and allowance must be 
made f>»th fertile height and depth of the window. The amount 
»d‘ liglit |irin icitHi in a window is naturally settled by other than 



Front elevation. Section. 

Fii;. 17a— Ariungementofsigu reilector to denote a particular department. 


purely utilitarian considerations, the intention being to produce 
a striking and spectacular effect. 

It may be observed that the illumination is in some measure 
a function of the quality of goods displayed. If these consist 
ot dark materials, which reflect little light, a higher illumination 
will be necessary than in the case of light goods (such as silks 
and TOttons). It is very essential that the light in these cases 
should be well diffused by reflection, so as to strike the objects 
on view from many different directions; for this reason it is 
usually easier to produce a good effect in a window containing 
ight goo^ than m one which contains mainly dark and heavy 

select so™® importance. It should be 

deet^ to hariuomse with and display the goods to the be.st 

toXifu considerable assistance 

bv the n emb?r"’ although often preferred 

bv the merchant, are a drawback from the lighting stondpoint. 
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giving rise to inconvenient reflection. The illumination, although 
well diffused, must not he entirely without shadow. Otherwise 
the window will appear somewhat flat For example, in a dis¬ 
cussion of the papers by Messrs Prangnell and Broadl^rrj, in 
1 911, Mr V. H. Mackinney mentioned a case in which light eoniiiig 
at an angle was deliberately superimposed over the main illu¬ 
mination. This was needful in order to show some sliadow on 
the face of a figure in the centre of the window. 

In considering problems in shop-window lighting one is often 
forced to consider the method of arranging the goods at the same 
time. Window dressing and window lighting ought, strictly 
speaking, to be considered together. 

It will be observed that there are two distinct ideas in 
shop-wffndow dressing. In some shops the general idea is 
to make the window a catalogue of the contents of the shop. 
The person in the street inspects the window with a view 
to identifying something he wants: if he does not see it he 
probably passes on, and the shopkeeper too assumes that an}’- 
body entering the shop has made up his mind what lie wants 
to buy. 

Quite a different view^ is taken of the functions of many 
of the best shop windows. The merchant seeks rather to 
produce a novel and striking eflfecb by collecting together and 
skilfully arranging a few choice goods. This display serves to 
attract people and acts as an advertisement; customers only 
begin to look for the object desired after entering the shop. 
The wffndow is a choice sample rather than a catalogue. 

This method is the most convenient for the production of 
artistic effects, and windows so arranged are much more readil}’ 
illuminated than those that are crowded up to the very top with 
a miscellaneous collection of small articles ; here each object 
is apt to throw a shadow on the adjacent one, and the light is 
only diffused with difficulty. If the goods are brought very 
near the glass, outside lighting may be a necessity. 

Let us now turn to the lighting of the interiors of shops. 
Here again the value of good illumination is unquestioiiabk. 
In gloomy and ill-lighted shops the assistants will probably 
have difficulty in finding things promptly, and the service 
suffers. Bad lighting is also conducive to misunderstanding. 
A customer who is served in a poor light probably leaves with 
a vague feeling of dissatisfaction and retains an unfavourable 
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I ,.-4 

‘I! to tilt/ way th».- i" cuiidiicted: or lie may 

fiiHl tfrit iht* pinelia-ft] UnAs wry difiereiit in the bright 

iiliiu'iiimiion Miit-id^^ in Jii> t/wn home from what it did on the 
eoiinirr. It nnu" ht* ];dd as a general by-rule tliat goods 

shoiihl U- inoH-rtrd hv ail iliiiiiiinatioii not less than that under 
v[h] -uh-^r-jiieiiily Oe used. 

I’h,. ]hiiv wiiere light is re(]uired is naturally the 

forinter g^i>d> are displayed. It is difficult to give any 

vfi'v ih'iinite but from information available it would 

s*/rni tr..al in ihis e^uintry d to 10 foot-candles is very usual in 
Wen-id -losps. But besides lighting the counter the lamps 
>li. uild he arranged to give sufficient vertical illumination on the 
s!h‘lves behind. It is a very usual plan to arrange the lights 
ill a ku'ig lanv down a gangway. This method is naturally 
not so satisfactory as if the lights were placed immediately 
lihwv the eoiiiiter, but may give fairly good results if tlie right 
type oi shades are used and the ceiling is light in tint. But 
if ii!ade«.|uate sliades are used, and the lamps are hung too low, 
insiifficieiit illumination on the counter is j^robable, and it is 
likely that the customer, in trying to examine objects, will find 
himself in his own shadow. As in the case of window lighting, 
tile nature of tlie goods has an important influence. An especially 
strong illumination should }>e provided for showing ofl* dark 
materials. 

In lighting large departments the need for ytexihilifii in the 
system should he. loorne in mind. Xot only is the arrangement 
of the goods altered from time to time, but the dividing up of 
the space and erection of partitions may completely change the 
character of the interior. 

A distinction may be drawn between the needs of small 
shops where the counter lighting is the chief consideration, and 
large stores where a bright general illumination over consider¬ 
able ^rrea is needed. For the latter purpose indirect and semi- 
indirect lighting seem to be attracting notice, and have some 
ilistiiict advantages. But judgment is necessary to avoid the 
defect of flatness.” Shop lighting, without being glaring, 
should \m stimulating rather than “ restful.” It seems probable 
that indirect and semi-indirect lighting would answer best in 
rooms containing a fair amount of polished goods—such as 
furniture, china, etc., which shine and sparkle to some extent 
and give a certain amount of “ life ” to the display. From this 
standpoint semi-indirect lighting might he preferable to total 
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'8 — A motor car sbow-rooiw lighted bv ludir^t N.’i. E., 
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iiluiiiinatioii where there may be no very bright 
surfaces to undergo reflection, and therefore a deticieney in 

sparkle. 

Ill eertaiii cases, siicli as the illuininatioD. of jcwellcryj sparkle 
is an essential feature, and sources having a high intrinsic 
brilliaiiey sliould therefore he employed. Such sources are/ 
however, to be screened as far as possible from the eyes of 
custoiiiers. There are other cases — rooms containing motor 
cars, bulky machinery, etc.—where good diffusion may be so 
vital as to reconcile the merchant to the somewhat mild 
effect of pure indirect lighting. 

As a special instance of the applicability of indirect and 
semi-indirect lighting we may mention a barber’s shop. Here 
the customer leans back in such a position that he must look 
towards the source. The barher requires a strong illumination 
on the customer’s face, and if direct lighting is used it seems 
almost inevitable that the eyes of customers should be dazzled. 
But with an indirect or semi-indirect system the glare is largely 
absent. The good diffusion would probably be an advantage 
in illuminating the face of the person about to be shaved, since 
it would mean that it was lighted up by rays coming in many 
different directions. One might multiply instances where special 
methods of lighting are necessary, according to the nature of the 
trade. A typical example is afforded by those trades in which 
the appearance of colours is of consequence—for example, in a 
draper’s shop, a florist’s, or a picture dealer’s, etc. It is possible 
that in many such shops some form of artificial daylight may 
prove of value. 

Illuminatiox fob Games plated todeb Oovee. 

There are many hall games that can be played under cover, 
and there has recently been quite a brisk development in 
covered courts for lawn tennis, racquets, and the like. In our 
climate it is naturally a great advantage to be independent of 
the weather, and it is now becoming customary to provide 
artificial lighting, enabling the game to be played independently 
of daylight as well. 

Comparatively few people can spare much time for games 
during the day. Yet it is only in the summer that much play is 
practicable in the evening; during the short winter days the* 
hours of play are much restricted, and there may even be times 
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when the light is so poor that nothing can be done. To the 
busy man, therefore, the possibility of being able to indulge liis 
pastime during the evening by artificial light means a great 
deal. 

Swimming-baths, gymnasiums, etc., have been lighted artifi¬ 
cially for years. The requirements in both cases are simple— 
the provision of a well-diffused general illumination by lamps 



Fig. 179.—a gymnasium lighted by tungsten lamps in Holopbane refiectois. 
placed high up out of the line of viev. 


placed high up out of the range of view. In fig. 179 we repro¬ 
duce a view of a gymnasium so lighted. 

But the lighting of areas devoted to hall games is a more 
complex matter. The conditions of illumination necessary to 
enable the eye to follow the rapid flight of a ball need to be 
studied very carefully, and will he found to vary considerably 
in the case of different types of games. A.nyone attempting 
to illuminate, say, a lawn-tennis court should be himself a 
player, or should at least have the advice and co-operation of 
someone who is thoroughly familiar with the game. 

Until about five years ago the use of artificial light for 
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of this kind does not appear to have veceiv^ed much 
atteiitioii. and even now there are not many successful installa¬ 
tions. Al>oiit four years ago a description of the artificial 
illaiiiiiiatioii of a base hall ground in Cincinnati, U.S.A., Avas 
publislied; ^ and Rolpli has' described the method of lighting 
l)owli!ig-alIevs in some detail/“ In the former case the lighting 
was accomplislied hy a series of large projection arc lamps. 



Fig. 180 . —View af high-pressure gas lighting installation at Dulwich 
covered lawn-tennis courts, showing methods of shading. 


The chief feature in the lighting of a bowling (skittle) alley is 
the screening of the lights in the direction facing the player, 
and the provision of a powerful illumination to display the pins 
at the end of the alley. It appears that the best results are 
obtained with an illumination of about | foot-candle at the 
commencemeDt of the alley, gradually mounting to 3 to 5 foot- 
candles at the end where the pins are situated. 

T. J. Li tie has described the gas lighting of lawn-tennis 
courts,^ and also of a green devoted to the practice of “ putting 

^ Ilium, Eng.^ U.S.A., vol. iv., 1909, p, 301. 

* Tmm-, Ilium. Eng, Soc. U,S,A,y vob v. p. 586. 

* Ilium, Eng.f London, vol. v., 1912, p. 502. 
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by devotees of golfd Portable acetylene flares have also been 
used to illuminate bowling-greens by night, but these were 
essentially outdoor installations and hardly come within the 
scope of this chapter. 

Two of the most interesting installations so far described 
are the covered lawn-tennis courts at Dulwich ^ and Liverpool,^ 
designed by Mr H. M. Rootham, and lighted respectively by 



Fig. 181. — View of covered leiiiiis court at Liverpool, showing side-lighting 
by tungsten lamps in special reflectors. 


high-pressure gas and electricity. Views of these courts are 
shown in figs. 180, 181. In both cases four lamps are spaced 
down each side of the court and equipped with special reflectors 
screening them from the eyes of the players. At Dulwich gas 
lamps stated to give 1500 c.p. were used; at Liverpool 1000-c.p. 
tungsten lamps. There are also lamps in conical shades at 
either end of the court, so as to produce a specially strong illu¬ 
mination near the service line and enable a player to observe 
his opponent closely when in the act of serving. The actual 
illumination on the courts at Dulwich is about 3 foot-candles. 

1 Ilium. Eng.^ London, vol. vi., 1913, p. 299. 

2 Ibid., vol. iv., 1911, p. 273. 

3 Ibid., vol. vi., 1913, p. 507. 
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Tlie cuiisiiiiiptioii of electricity per court at Liverpool is approx¬ 
imately 10 units per liour; at Diihvich each court requires about 

250 cubic feet of gas per hour. 

lii order to render tlie white balls clearly visible, and also 
to avoid multiple shadows from the moving ball, the court 
surface is painted a dead black. In the Dulwich court the back- 
groiinci is also black, hot at Liverpool a light-green colour was 
preferred It is possible that indirect lighting might be still 
more suitable for lighting a lawn-tennis court, but in practice 
the sA’stem is iisiialh" rendered impracticable by the fact of the 
roof being mainly utilised for a skylight to illuminate the 
court ill the daytime. It is, however, possible to derive con¬ 
siderable assistance by reflection from light walls. The day¬ 
light illumination also deserves some care. It is preferable to 
arrange the skjdight in such a 'way that direct sunlight never 
strikes the playing surface of the court; in northern latitudes, 
where the sun is never directly overhead, this is quite practicable. 
In view of the intimate connection between the lighting of a 
covered court, the method of staining walls and floor, and the 
arrangement of the windows, it is very desirable for the 
planning of the building and the lighting to be worked out 
together. 

There are other ball games, such as fives and squash 
racquets, that may also he carried on by artificial light. In 
these cases a black ball and white surroundings can be used, 
which is favourable to good diffusion and greatly simplifies 
the lighting problem. A number of squash - racquet courts 
have been erected by Mr Rootham and lighted on a uniform 
plan by overhead tungsten lamps in five Holophane bowl 
reflectors. The consumption of electricity for such a court 
would probably be about h unit per hour, and the resulting 
illumination about 2 foot-candles. 

The lighting of Badminton courts is a simple matter, as the 
shuttlecock travels comparatively slowly and is easily followed 
by the eye. The chief point is to screen the lights and to place 
them well up out of the range of vision of the players. 

A by no means unimportant problem is the lighting of 
rifle ranges. The chief essential here is to provide a strong 
and even illumination over the targets, the actual sources of 
light being concealed from the eyes of the firing party. The 
lights should be controlled at the end from which firing 
takes place. 
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Decorative and Spectacular Lighting. 

In concluding tliis chapter a reference may be made to the 
latent possibilities in the nse of artificial light for artistic and 
decorative effects. In the last chapter it \vas reiinirKed that 
there is great scope for taste and ingenuity in the design of 
fixtures, and the same applies generally to many problems in 
interior illumination. 

Light and art must always be closely associated. The nature 
of this lurninoas image depends on the manner in which the 
surrounding objects are illuminated, and it is only tlirough the 
rays of light reflected from such objects that they becoine visible 
at all. 

Architectural effects do essentially appeal to the eye. Having 
so many centuries of tradition behind it, decorative and archi¬ 
tectural design has naturally been governed by the appearance 
of objects as seen by daylight. Such arts date back to the time 
when artificial illuininants were in a primitive condition, and 
had little influence on social conditions. But in this century the 
proportion of our lives spent under artificial light is far greater. 
Important social functions and gatherings now take place mainly 
in the evening, and many of our buildings are actually used more 
by artificial light than in the daytime. 

It should therefore be a matter of interest to the architect 
how an interior is lighted. The use of carelessly placed lamps 
and imperfect methods of screening may entirely destroy the 
charm of an interior; tasteful methods of lighting may enhance 
it. Moreover, artificial light is much more completely under 
man’s control than daylight. In the theatre—essentially a 
building for evening entertainment—this conception of light as 
a decorative agent has already made considerable headway, but 
there is no reason why it should not be applied in many other 
classes of buildings. 

Before any great advance in this direction can be made, it is 
essential that the lighting should be regarded as an integral 
point in the architectural design, and deliberately planned out 
simultaneously with the structure of the building. An illustra¬ 
tion of the benefit of such co-operation has already been prov^ided 
by the lighting and design of covered lawn-tennis courts. But 
here the object of the lighting was strictly utilitarian. When 
we are aiming at a decorative efiTect the possibilities are infinitely 
greater. Mr H. B. Lanchester, F.B.I.B.A., in a paper before the 
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Royal Society of Arts (London) on “ The Design and Architectural 
Treaiiiieiit of the Shop," recently remarked that the resources of 
artitieial ligliting are rarely suhiciently exploited, and the same 
holds gCKx! for many other classes of buildings (iiotels, restaurants, 
clubs, public halls, etc.) wliere the evening ma,j be the most 
important jxu'iod. 

The practical details of such co-operative schemes remain to 
l>e ^vorked out. Even the principles involved in the use of light 
for decorative etiect are by no means established. Such matters- 
as the desirable brightness of sources of light in comparison wdth 
tliat of the walls and surroundings ; the relative amount of light 
t«:> be allotted to tlie tloors and upper parts of rooms, executed in 
various areliitectiiral styles; the conditions of shadow desirable,, 
and their use in emphasising fluted columns, alcoves, carving, 
etc.: the placing of sources alx)ve ceilings and domes, or in 
niclies and mouldings; the illumination of frescoes; and the 
iiiiiiiite possibilities of subtle colour harmonies—all these have 
only been investigated by the few. Special reference may be 
made to various papers published in the United States by 
Mr W. Bassett Jones, ^ and particularly his account of the 
lighting of the Allegheny Memorial in Pittsburgh, on which 
something was said in Chapter VI. (p. 199). 

Again it is often necessary, for the sake of symmetry, to mount 
lights at certain points on the ceiling, or on certain pillars, etc., 
and in positions that are really determined solely by the design 
of the architect. If these positions are settled without reference 
to the lighting requirements of the room, the lighting engineer 
finds himself in a difficulty. He may either place the lights 
where they obviously “ look best ’’ and run the risk of getting 
unsatisfactory distribution of illumination; or he may determine 
to place the lamps so as to give the light where it is really 
needed, but may, in so doing, prejudice the general appearance of 
the room. 

As an illustration we may take such interiors as museums 
and libraries. The ceiling is not infrequently divided up in such 

a way that the chandeliers have to be hung over the gangway_ 

a petition that is rarely satisfactory from the lighting standpoint. 
Or, again, the lighting engineer may come to the conclusion tliat 

1 See'‘The Relation of Architectuml Principles to Ilhiminating Engineer¬ 
ing” {Tram. Am. Ilium. Eng. Soc., Jan. 1908) ; “Lighting of the Allegheny 
CnnnfcjSoldiers’ Memorial” (7VawA An.Illmi. Eng.Soc., Jan. 1911); “Problems- 
in Interior Lighting” {Proc. Am. Imt. of Elec. Engineers, June 1912). 
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indirect lighting is tlie ideal thing in a certain room—-oiilj to 
find that the type of ceiling makes it impracticalde. 

Such problems as those mentioned above fail mainly within 
the province of the artist and the architect, but the co-operation 
of the lighting engineer may be needed in order to carry tlieni 
out. 

The production of the scenic effects in the theatre, which liave 
played an increasingly promising part in theatrical enterprises 
during the last few ^^eai's, is a somewhat special branch of 
spectacular lighting, hut often demands a high order of artistic 
skill. The methods hy which these effects are produced are 
most elaborate. Batteries of coloured lamps in reflectors, the 
brightness of which can be adjusted by rheostats, are usual, 
and by this means the resultant colour-tint can be gradually 
modified to imitate the effects of twilight, moonlight, sunset, 
etc. Sometimes, in order to secure very delicate colour eflects, 
refllected light from tinted fabrics is utilised. The mercury- 
vapour lamp is said to have proved particularly serviceable 
for imitating moonlight, and it is possible that other new 
illuminants, such as the neon tube, w’hich gives such a 
pronounced orange-red light, may also have special uses. 
Equally interesting are the various devices for imitating moving 
clouds, rain, etc. These are usually produced by projecting from 
a lantern an image of a rotating disc on which suitable patterns 
are traced. The rate of rotation is slow and the arc on which 
the image moves considerable, so that hdling min, hail, etc., can 
be readily imitated- Another modern stage-appliaiiee is the 
cinematograph. It is possible that the new methods of pro¬ 
jecting “ solid figures,” with an invisible screen, may prove a stil! 
more useful asset (especially in ghost scenes!” ). 

With all these appliances at his command the stage ilium inat- 
iiig engineer should be able to produce remarkably decorative 
effects, and indeed the stage is already a striking example of 
what the combined efforts of the artist and the engineer can 
accomplish. 



CHAPTER X. 

OUTDOOR LiaHTING- 

Street Lighting, its Historical Development—Requirements of Streets for Safety, and 
as regards Traffic—Effect of Motor Traffic and Increased Speed—Eecent Devebp- 
ments in London and other Cities—AYhat constitutes good Street Lighting— 
Requirements of various Classes of Streets—Lighting by Posts, Brackets, and 
Central Susj)ension—Povrerful Lights high np, and Small Units near together 
—“White Way” Lighting—Lighting of Country Roads—iKTeed for Central 
Control—Artistic Aspects of Public Lighting—Conversion of Old Lanterns— 
Lamps outside Public Buildings—Lighting of Squares, Parks, and Bridges— 
Illuminated Signs—Outlined Letters, Transparencies, and Bead-Signs—Uses of 
Illuminated Signs and Notices—Vehicle Lighting—Headlights for Motor Cars 
—Lighting of Tramcars and Railway Carriages—Illumination of Railway Plat¬ 
forms, Booking Halls, Corridors, etc.—Devices on the Underground Railways— 
Ship Lighting —Decorative and Spectacular Lighting—Conclusion. 

This, the final chapter of our book, deals with “ outdoor light¬ 
ing.” Pnder this heading are included such matters as street 
lighting, the illumination of yards and railways, spectacular 
lighting, etc.; hut something may also he said on the lighting of 
vehicles, railway carriages, and ships, which, while in a sense 
constituting illumination under cover, have to do with the 
conveyance of people out-of-doors, and are therefore conveniently 
considered at the same time as outdoor illumination. 

Street Lighting. 

In the first chapter of this book we sketched the develop¬ 
ment of public lighting in times gone by. It was remarked 
that in past centuries the only form of light in the streets 
was provided by individual householders, whose duty it was to 
hang a lantern outside their dwellings during certain hours. 
Gradually, from being a purely private duty, street lighting 
fell into the hands of the authorities in' the respective districts. 
This explains why, in such a city as London, which is divided 
hs each controlled by their local representatives, 
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Fig. 182.—Lighting of Pall Mall, London, by high«pressure gas lamps 
‘‘staggered” on either side of roadway. 

This was one of the first streets in London to be lighted by gas at the beginning of the last 
century. 



Fig. 183.—Night view of Cheapside, illuminated by Oliver flame arc lamps. 
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so many cliftereiit nietliods of lighting are to be seen. A 
stranger, walking less than a mile from Holborn Yiaduct to 
Oxford Street, may see in succession higli-pressure gas, flame 
arcs, incandescent electric lamps, low-pressure gas, and again 
flame arcs: to visitors who do not know the circumstances these 
sudden transitions in the lighting naturally come as a surprise. 
As will appear shortly, however, there is some reason to expect 
that eventually public lighting will enter upon another phase, 
and that the present somewhat chaotic conditions will give place 
to more scientific treatment. 

While the control of public lighting has developed, its object 
has also changed. One of the chief uses of the old oil lamps in 
cities was to aid the police in keeping order. The illumination 
can hardly have been sufficient to enable people to do more than 
see where the pavement ended and the roadway began. 

Originally lighting was mainly a measure of safety and a 
means of revealing obstacles or imperfections in the roadway. 
Later the steadily growing stream of horse-driven vehicles called 
for a higher order of illumination. To-day the enormous in¬ 
crease in the speed and volume of motor traffic again demands 
new conditions. 

The early papers of Trotter and Blondel contain much 
interesting discussion of street-lighting problems — problems 
which at that time were little studied outside strictly engineer¬ 
ing circles. But within the last few years the introduction of 
many newilluminants,and the traffic problems referred to above, 
have forced these matters before the notice of public authorities. 
An important step, taken in 1909, was the appointment by the 
City of London of a deputation to visit the chief Continental 
cities, and report on the methods of lighting. Some of the cities 
in the United States had already sent representatives to Europe 
to study the subject, and still do so. The report of the deputa¬ 
tion from London contains some useful data as to the methods 
of illumination then inspected and their cost.^ Since that time 
important improvements have been made in the lighting of 
Holborn, Westminster, the City, and other districts in London, 
as well as in Manchester and other provincial cities. In England 
the methods adopted now resemble closely those generally 
adopted on the Continent, high-pressure gas lamps and flame 
arcs being used for the lighting of main thoroughfares, and low- 
pressure gas and electric metal-filament for the side streets. It 
^ Ilium, Efig,^ London, vol. ii., 1909, pp. 526, 623, 677. 
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remains to he seen 'whafc influence the new “half-watt’’ high 
candle-powder metal-hlament lamp will have on existing usage. 

It is not proposed to enter into the cost of street lighting. 
Much depends on the local price of gas or electricity, the arrange¬ 
ment of the accounts, and the mini her of hours the lamps are 
allowed to burn. It may be noted that in the United States and 
in some Continental countries a moonlight schedule— i.e. an 
arrangement providing that the lamps shall be extinguished on 
certain nights during the year when it is presumed the streets 
w-ill he sufBeiently lit by moonlight—is still sometimes adopted. 
This practice was strongly criticised by Dr Louis Bell ^ in his 
presidential address before the American Illuminating Engineer¬ 
ing Society some years ago, and is falling into disuse. In this 
country, at all events, the probability of the moon being obscured 
by clouds is too great for much reliance to be placed on this 
form of natural lighting; in any case, the intensity of moonlight 
is only comparable with that considered sufficient for streets of 
little importance. 

Those interested in the cost of street lighting may be re¬ 
commended to read the report of the deputation of the City of 
London, and the account of the recent contracts entered into in 
Westminster, Manchester, Boston, and else'where.- It may he 
observed that the street-lighting committee in Manchester recog¬ 
nised the importance of the subject by appointing twm in¬ 
dependent experts, Mr J. Ahady and Mr Haydn T. Harrison, to 
report on the public lighting.^. The illumination in this city 
was also discussed in a recent paper before the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers (London) by Mr S. L. Pearce and Mr H. A. 
Ratcliff.^ Modern electric street lighting was dealt with in a 
paper by Mr Haydn T. Harrison before the same institution, in 
which detailed tables of cost were presented.^ 

^ Tram. Am. Ill Eng. Eoc.^ vol. iii., lOOS, p. 400. 

^ See Street Lighting of Westminster,” report issued in 1010, Ilium. 
Eng., London, vol. iii., 1910, p. 299; ‘‘Public Lighting of Boston,” Ilium. 
Eng.^ London, vol. ii., 1909, pp. 481, 531. 

^ “ Public Lighting of Manchester,” report issued by J. iLhady and Haydn 
T. Harrison in 1912 Eng.^ London, voL v., 1912, p. 534). 

^ “ Becent Developments in the Street Lighting of Manchester,” by S. L. 
Pearce and H. A. Eatcliff, Proc. Inst, ojElm. Eng.Lmdmy vol. L, 1913, p. 596. 

^ “ Street Lighting hy Modern Electric Lamps,” by Haydn T. Harrison, 
Ftoc. Insi. of Elec. Eng. London, voL xlvL,1911, p. 24. See also “The Cost 
of Electric Street Lighting,” by the same author. Ilium. Eng.^ London, voL i., 
1908, p. 903. 
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iHy.^trAiioii %4 the va.st improvements to "be accomplished 
^>y th,*‘ of iiiixltTii ilturninaiits, may be mentioned the 

of th»‘ tlty where a combined scheme of high- 

aiii.1 eleetrie liaine are lighting was recently adopted. 
A*^ a result, mi increaM* of no less than 600,000 c.p. and a saving 
per iiiinyiii *.4* luiieh as jftiTlW) is anticipated. 

It will seen, therefore, that it is of considerable importance 
to tlie hmil aiitliMfities to know the conditions under which gas 
and eieetiie liediting are bt^st employed—particularly in the 
large of eases where lx>th the electricity and gas supply 

are fni'inieipally owned. The competition between the two 
iiltiiiiiiiaiits gives rist^ to much partisan discussion which is apt 
iHa-'k the real issues. For this reason one of the authors 
?''-ee!itly urged tlie desiraliility of a central impartial authority to 
lira! mith the siilyeet. under whose supervision authoritative 
and dtsrisive tests could Ix^ carried outA Such' experiments need 
iiDt !,x liiiiitetl to coiiijMirisons IxA-ween the two illuminants, but 
Hiiglit inelude investigations into the general principles of street 
iiglitiiig.. Tlie need for sueli an impartial tribunal was illustrated 
in the ease of tlie ^lancliester lighting, where the assistance of 
two iiidefxiideiit exf>4»rts was secured. There have been other 
ilidieat 14)118 tiiat some form of understanding between the gas 
arid eleetrieal iiiteixst luiu^ be expected before long. Already, 
in the lighting of Holbirn and the City of London, we have had 
iiistaiiees of eompromise, certain streets having been allotted to 
be res|xxlivtdy lighted by gas and electricity. The fact of a 
joint eoiiiniittee having lieeii appointed to consider the framing 
of a stmidard sjiecification on street lighting is also evidence 
of a dt‘sire on both sides to come to a general understanding as 
to what constitutes good street lighting. 

A feature of recent street-lighting contracts has been the 
insertion of some clause specifying the actual candle-power of 
the lamps provided: for example, in the Westminster specifica¬ 
tion it was laid down that the candle-power of the lamps should 
Im tested, |>eriodieally at angles of 20" to 50° to the horizontal, 
til# idea l^irig that the mean of these two readings gave a fair 
estimate of the !i:iean hemispherical candle-power. 

We do not wish to re-enter now upon the vexed question of 
tilt i^ktive merits of measurements of mndle-power and illumina¬ 
tion, which playml such a great part in the discussion of Mr 

^ “ The highting of Londoa,’* a paper rmd befoTC the London Society 

os loth fek I SI 4, Jlittm London, March 1914. 
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Trotters paper on the street-lighting specitication. The matter 
is still suh judice, and was touched on in Chapter VIL isee 
p. 263). But something more may be said on the geiieral 
c|uestion “ What constitutes a well-lighted street ? 

One of the difficulties confronting those interested in the 
framing of a street-lighting specitication was that no general 
agreement exists on this point. It appears, however, that tlie 
view is now usually held that most of the light should he 
concentrated below the horizontal, although it may be desirable 
to allow a certain amount to illuminate the faces of buildings 
and surrounding objects. Clearly, the most important function 
of street lamps is to illuminate the roadway and pavements and 
the people and carriages using them. From this standpoint, the 
method of measuring horizontal illumination has advantages. 
Tliat is to say, leaving out of account its use as an adjunct to 
street-lighting contracts, and as a means of coinparing rival 
iliuminants, it is a good method of testing the distribution of 
light in streets, and probably the most convenient means of 
specifying the illumination various classes of streets require. 

The table drawn up by the joint committee classifying 
streets in terms of the minimum illumination provided, is of 
exceptional interest:— 


Classification of 
Streets. 

Miiiinmm 

Horizontal 

Illumination. 

Class A. . . . 

O'Ol foot-candle 

„ B 

0-025 

C . . 

0*04 

„ D . 

I 0-06 „ ! 

„ E . . . 

1 

i 0-10 „ : 


Streets having a minimum illumination of not less than 
OT foot-candle (Class E) would presumably be important 
business thoroughfares. In many cases this minimum value 
would be considerably exceeded. The lighting of streets 
having less than 0*01 foot-candle minimum wmuld come under 
the heading of ^‘beacon lighting.” 

But apart from the uiinimuin illumination provided in a 
street, the distribution of light is of great importance. From a 
theoretical standpoint it may be argued that in general every 
part of a street requires good illumination, and that therefore 
the illumination should be uniform, just as is usually required 
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ill a well-light eel interior. But in practice the comparativel7 
Ifnig distance between the lamp-posts makes it difficult to fulfl 

the requirement. 

It has been pointed out Millar/ that vehicles and pedes¬ 
trians seen between the lamps are distinguishable chiefly as 
silhouettes against the bright background of light directly re- 
iieeted from the more or less shiny surface of the street. This- 
on If illustrates one of the chief limitations of street and outdoor 
lighting, naDielj, that so little assistance is derived in the form 
of reflect ion from surrounding surfaces. In an ordinary room 
we have closelv spaced lights and abundant reflection from walls^ 
ceilings, ete, so that the light strikes objects from many different 
direetion.s, and enables all the details to be clearly seen. But in 
streets, and in large yards and other open spaces, we have to 
depend chiefly on the direct rays from illuininants spaced at 
long intervals. Consequently the faces of approaching people 
are often in deep shadow, or are seen silhouetted as dark objects 
against the bright lights behind. Similarly, moving vehicles- 
throw deep moving shadows which are apt to mislead the 
unwary pedestrian. In large cities, where the surfaces of build¬ 
ings are usually grimy and reflect little light, this is very marked. 
In those more fortunate towns where the house fronts are 
white and can be kept so, the diffusion of light is much better 
and the difficulties of successful street lighting are considerably 
lessened. 

Naturally there will also be cases in which an extra illumin¬ 
ation may be desired at specially important points in a street, 
€,g, at busy crossings. It has also been pointed out that a driver 
pissing from a dimly lighted side street into an important 
thoroughfare is apt to be dazzled by bright lights. In Stuttgart 
this has been provided for by grading ” the lighting of side 
streets, is, by gradually increasing the candle-power of lamps as 
the main street is approached, until the illumination at the 
extremity is as high as that in the main thoroughfare. 

However, it is at present by no means easy to secure even 
approximate uniformity of illumination. By means of the 
social reflector mentioned in Chapter VIII., Mr A. J. Sweet 
aatieipated that a diversity coefficient of 4:1 might be obtained, 
and Mr Harrison has recorded that in some Marylebone stneets- 
this ratio was as low as 6:1. But there are many streets in 

* Uareec^ised Aspect of Street lUuminatian Trans. Am. Ilkim 

Mm§» Tol Wl% p, 546. 
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I'Ondon, and vevj biiglifcly lighted ones too, in which the ratio 
h)et"ween the brightest and darkest parts of the street is as much 

50 or even 100:1. 

There is, moreover, one great obstacle to most methods of 
obtaining uniformity. In order to improve the iilumination 
raid way between the sources we may, by prismatic globes and 
other contrivances, accentuate the candle-power at angles slightly 
below the horizontal; it is these rays that illuminate the parts 
of the pavement most remote from the lamp where more light 
is needed. But in taking this step we are apt to accentuate the 
glare, for such rays, being inclined only slightly to the horizontal, 
■^ 1*0 visible right down the street and strike straight into the eyes 
of drivers of vehicles. In street lighting, where the surrouiidiiigs 

o O 

•^re so dark, the dazzling effect of brilliant sources is considerable, 
•and there are some who consider .that the recent increase of 
brafiSc accidents is due partly to the bewildering effect of modern 
Inigli-power illuminants. 

The problem, therefore, is to devise a means of directing the 
light to remote regions of the roadway without producing the 
impression of glare; in order to do this it would seem necessary 
bo use some form of large diffusing globe spreading the source 
over a larger area and making its luminosity milder than at 
present. There can be little doubt but that more might be done 
bhaxi has been accomplished at present both with a view' to 
softening the light and improving its distribution. For example, 
it may be desirable, for the sake of uniformity, to concentrate 
the rays of light on the part of the road intermediate between 
two lamps; but it is surely unnecessary for a powerful and 
brilliant light to be exposed to the eyes of people much further 
■down the street. It is sometimes argued that the appearance 
of a. long chain of lights is artistic and impressive, and that it 
helps to mark out the boundary of the road in a mist or fog. 
But it is possible to produce this effect without the intense 
brilliancy that is often used at present; in other words, one 
might allow a certain amount of light to escape out nearly 
borizontally so as to be visible afar off, but if these rays 
were masked and softened by some diffusing material the 
lights would still serve their purpose without being so 
glaring. 

Brilliant lights at a low level are most objectionable. But 
even lamps hung SO feet high or more, although out of the direct 
range of view at close quarters, are apt to appear glaring a little 
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distance oiF. It seems probable that in the future much more 
importance will be attached to the avoidance of glare in street 
lighting, and that efforts will be concentrated on the design of 
globes and lanterns of a more artistic kind, giving sufficient light 
but having a milder luminosity. The elimination of glare is so 
vital, that many people would he willing to make consider¬ 
able sacrifices as regards efficiency and uniformity if necessary 
to this end; holding that with less light from well-screened 
lights we should nev^ertheless see our way about better than 
at present. It has even been suggested that there is a future 
for units of the semi-indirect type, the lower rays being inter¬ 
cepted by a diffusing hemisphere and the upper rays received 
on an enamelled reflector. While there are difficulties in the 
use of this form of unit, it is quite conceivable that in some 
streets it might be acceptable, especially when economy is not 
the main consideration. 

One point that is apt to be overlooked by designers of units 
intended to give uniform street illumination is that in practice 
it is rarely possible to place the lamps as theoretical suggestions 
would suggest. In most cities, when a change of lighting is 
contemplated, the new illuminants have to be attached to the 
old lamp-posts already in position. Moreover, there are often 
cases in which the ideal spacing has to be interrupted owing to 
intersecting roads, street refuges, etc. 

The present methods of arranging street lamps are practically 
four in number, namely : (a) lamps staggered alternately on either 
side of the street, (&) lamps arranged down the centre of the road 
(suitable only for wide streets), (c) lamps suspended on brackets 
from the houses .and at the sides of the street, and {d) lamps 
suspended centrally over the roadway from wires spanning the 
street. 

Of these, the first method is much the most usual, but it may 
(as in Whitehall, London) be supplemented by lamps mounted 
over street refuges. One of the best known instances of lighting 
from central standards is the row of standards, each carrying two 
fllame arc lamps, in Oxford Street, London. The two other 
methods are in general only applicable in cases where the 
authorities have the right to make use of the surface of the 
houses lining the street for support. In the City of London both 
methods have been used. High-pressure gas lamps suspended 
on brackets have been used in Fleet Street, and the central 
suspension system (which was introduced much earlier on the 




Fig. I84.-A view of Fleet Street formerly liglited by Keith high-pressure 
gas lamps on bmekets. 


Fig. 185. Fleet Street as it is now (1914) lighted by centrally suspended 
Keith higb-pressure gas lights. 
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Continent) is now used in Cheapside, Cannon Street, and other 

streets in the City. 

The advantages of these respective methods have been much 
debated. The bracket system, and the use of staggered lamps 
on the curb would seem to have the advantage of removing the 
lights somewhat from the direct range of view looking down the 
street; on the other hand, a disproportionately large amount of 
light is often thrown on the walls of houses, adjacent hoardings, 
etc., which might well he devoted to the street, pavement, and 
roadway. When brackets can be used, the removal of the 
obstruction of lamp-posts is a decided advantage. But as the 
lamps are somewhat remote from the centre of the road, it is 
probable that this method alone would only be used in streets 
that are fairly narrow. The system of central suspension, which 
is now applicable both to gas and electric lamps, has likewise 
the advantage that lamp-posts are done away with and the 
pavement and roadway are left free to traffic. Moreover, with 
such sources as the flame arcs and the inverted gas lamps, which 
give a strong downward component, it is probable that a 
relatively larger percentage of the total flux of light can he 
concentrated over the road, where it is most needed. On the 
other hand, it has been urged that the fact of the lamps being 
immediately overhead is a disadvantage for traffic; it is apt to 
cast dense shadows and does not so readily illuminate the sides of 
cabs and ’buses as staggered lamps would do. It is also considered 
by some that the wires spanning the street are unsightly, and that 
they might prove an obstacle to the passage of fire-escapes. 

In this country such suspension methods have been used 
mainly with the more powerful illuminants, but in the United 
States rows of glow-lamps of moderate candle-power have 
occasionally been used in the same way. 

The tendency in modern street lighting has been rather in 
the direction of using more and more powerful illuminants, 
spaced comparatively far apart and hung at a considerable 
height. In one sense this may he regarded as tending in the same 
direction as natural lighting, where the light is received from a 
source of immense candle-power—the sun—very far away. It 
is interesting to notice that when electric arc lamps were first 
introduced there were some visionaries who predicted that an 
artificial s^^stem of illumination might eventually be contrived on 
these lines. Indeed, as far hack as 1^63, a project was brought 
forward hy a M. le Fevre to illuminate London by a very power- 
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fill oil lamp placed on tlie top of a tower and equipped witli four 
parabolic reflectors^ 

The effect of a veiw powerful light at an iiniiieiise ciistaiiee 
is to produce good diflusion by reflection off surrounding objects 
ill the streets, in the same way as the son’s rays. But there 
is a converse method of lighting which leads to very similar 
conditions, namely, the subdivision of sources. In one sense 
the conditions of illuiiiiiiation in the days when every iioase- 
holder had a light outside his ovvni door were more scientific tlian 



Fig. 186.—A street in Toronto lighted by clusters of tungsten lamps 
in Alha glass globes. 


those prevailing to-day. The lights were too feeble to be of 
much assistance, but the subdivision must have been favoumble 
to good diffusion and elimination of glare. There are some who 
-consider that future methods of street lighting will proceed more 
-ou these lines. 

The American practice of mounting on a post clusters of 
white glass globes containing tungsten lamps is illustrative of 
this method. In Mexico City a somewhat striking combination 
•of cluster lighting on the pavement and centrally suspended 
flame arcs overhead is employed. At a certain hour at night 
the pavement lights are turned off, leaving only the flame arc 
lamps burning. 


Ilium, Eng,y London, voL iii., 1^10, p. 159. 
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The LiGHTiNa of Country Eoads. 

When we come to the lighting of rural roads, outside the 
great cities, we find that we have to do mainly with ‘‘heacon 
lightinglamps, that is, spaced at such long distances apart and 
of such comparatively low candle-power that they serve rather 
to mark out the edges of the roadway than to illuminate it to 
an}^ great extent. 

It was pointed out at the International Roads Congress, 
held in London in 1913, that the functions of country roads 
have gradually changed, owing to the more complete manner in. 
which districts have been interconnected. At one time they 
were merely used for slow-moving local traffic ; to-day they may 
carry rapid vehicles from quite distant parts. Moreover, in the 
neighbourhood of fairly large provincial towns such roads may 
be crowded by special traffic depending on the local trades and 
markets. In recent years this traffic has grown immensely in 
volume. It is said that in the plains of Lombardy the roads 
are often densely crowded by night, the market traffic during 
some seasons of the year being too huge to be transmitted 
during the daytime only. 

In such cases the nature of the artificial lighting is surely of 
consequence, and equally so in the case of main roads which, 
are largely used by long-distance motor traffic. There are many 
other points besides the actual lighting of the road surface that 
deserve attention, and were considered at the Congress referred 
to above. For example, there is the question of the illumination 
of direction signs and finger-posts, the provision of suitable- 
lights to mark the condition of level crossings, or obstructions- 
and excavations in the roadway, etc. One very practical 
suggestion is that the woodwork of such obstructions should 
always be painted 'wJdte, so as to stand out readily from the 
dark surroundings and become a marked object when illuminated 
by the searchlight of an automobile. 

It may be observed in passing, that the change in the- 
surface of many of our main country roads is not without' 
influence on the illumination. The substitution of a dark 
tarred surface for the customary macadamised light material 
means that the surface brightness of the illuminated road is. 
less, and that it does not stand out so distinctly from its- 
surroundings. On the old roads the motorist saw the roadway 
stretching ahead like a white rihbon between the dark hedges ; 
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but with a tarred surface there is less contrast of this kind to 
be seen, and the motorist requires a proportionally more powerful 

headlight. 

The fact that so many country roads are now used mainly 
by visitors from afar, and not by local traffic, and that tlieir 
lighting requirements are now quite different from what they 
■were in the past, has led some people to contend that the care 
of main roads connecting large towns ought to be undertaken by 
the State; and that the value of these important arteries of 
^traffic is national and not parochial. Similarly, a recent Depart- 
niental Committee recommended that a special board should be 
formed to control the traffic (and presumably the roadw’ays) of 
London. One of the most striking thinofs at the recent Inter- 
national Roads Congress was the assumption of the various 
speakers that upkeep and lighting of roads should be considered 
together. Both should come under the control of some central 
authority. 

Artistic Public Lighting. 

So far we have spoken of street lighting mainly from the 
purely utilitarian standpoint of enabling people to recognise 
surrounding objects and to see their 'way about. But besides 
the duty of authorities to the public in this respect, there are 
other good reasons why the control of public lighting should be 
centralised and why the whole question should be esteemed 
more highly. 

People scarcely realise how much the appearance of a city 
by night depends on the artificial illumination. We are still 
emerging from the tradition that the life of a city ceases 
when the sun has gone down. This is now very far from 
being the case. On the contrary, it is only after sundown 
that most people are set free to enjoy themselves, and m<^t 
places of entertainment derive by far the greater part of 
their revenue from the evening hours. Many people, it is safe 
to say, use the streets more by night than they do by day, 
and they have certainly then more leisure to observe them in 
the evening. 

I£, therefore, it is the duty of civic authorities to supervise 
the planning of their cities, to scheme out the streets, bridges, 
and public buildings so as to be an architectural delight rather 
than an eyesore, it is surely worth while to consider how these 
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features will appear in the night-time. In main thoroughfares, 
artistic considerations ought surely to he given an important 
place, and the design of lamp-posts and lanterns should be taken 
up from the aesthetic standpoint. Some years ago an article in 
The Builder criticised severely many of the lamp-posts of 
London/ and there is no doubt that the same objections might 
be taken to the designs in most cities. The same point was 
referred to by Mr C. F. Laconibe in a recent paper on the street 
lighting of Greater New York. He showed a number of the 
latest designs adopted in that city, in which an attempt had been 
made to reconcile artistic and practical considerations, each 
design being finallj^ submitted to the Art Commission before 
acceptance.- 

The design of lamp-posts is the more important because they 
form such prominent objects in the streets by day, as well as by 
night. But there would seem to be also unexplored possibilities 
in the design of globes and lanterns surrounding the illuminants 
themselves. In lighting a beautiful interior no expert worth 
the name would dream of using lamps j ust as they are turned 
out -by the manufacturer. On the contrary, he uses all his skill- 
in selecting fixtures suited to the room, and in softening the 
light from the illuminant by concealing it in suitable diffusing 
glass globes, reflectors, or bowls, or by the use of silk or other 
translucent materials. Yet in the streets, and outside buildings, 
we find both gas lamps and arc lamps in use in exactly the 
form they are turned out by thousands from the works, a form 
which is determined almost entirely by purely practical points 
affecting their operation, and scarcely at all by the artistic 
requirements of the situation. In the same way when old 
lanterns are converted to gas or electric light there is commonly 
little artistic ingenuity shown. All that is done is to insert a 
gas burner or metal-filament lamp without any consideration 
whether the new illuminant is suited to the old fitting, or 
whether it could not be better arranged to show off its charm. 
In the case of these old lanterns, which are equipped with 
beautiful ironwork, there would seem to be one obvious and 
simple step: namely, to replace the clear glass by some diffusing 
variety so that the lantern appears mildly illuminated all over, 
presenting a background against which the ornamental frame 
can be seen as a silhouette. Placing a small source of high 

^ August 21,1909. 

^ Trans. Am. Ilium. Eng. Eoc..^ May 1913. 
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intrinsic brilliancy witliiii clear glass only means that the 
outlines and metal-work become indistinguishable , they are 
seen either against a dark background or against the bright 
source, and in either case can only be examined with extreme 
difficulty. 

There is a special opportunity for artistic skill in the 
design of lamps outside new and important buildings. A fine 

effect might often be ob¬ 
tained if these lamps and 
the architectural features 
of the building were 
considered together. In 
practice there is usually 
little correlation. Even if 
the lanterns are of hand¬ 
some design, their effect 
is spoiled by neglect in 
the method of installing 
the illuminant. 

Similar considerations 
apply to the lighting of 
important squares and 
large outside areas. The 
appearance by night of 
such areas as Trafalgar 
Square in London or the 
Place de la Concorde in 
Paris depends much on 
?IG. 188. —Ornamental lamp-posts with white the artificial lighting. 

globes, as used in some American heterogeue- 

ous collection of lamps 
is not happy. Dr Bell has pointed out that a multiplicity 
of small lights is usually not desirable in such cases, and 
speaks with approval of the plan adopted at the Pots- 
damexplatz in Berlin, which is illuminated by a series 
of flame arcs placed on high masts of special ornamental 
design. 

Another special problem in outdoor illumination is the 
illumination of parks. As places of recreation which might 
•well be more widely used during the summer (even in the 
uncertain weather of London), parks should be lighted on a 
more generous scale than at present. A moderate general 
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High-pressure gas (Victoria Street). 


Arc lamp standard (near Cockspur Street). 


S^lal standard (awarded prize in l^yal J 

bronze d^ign. competition) (Horse Onards’ Pamde). 

Palace and the Mall.) 

Fig. 189.—Some London lamp-posts. 
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illumination would often be of service to the police in dealing^ 
with disorderliness; in the case of large wooded areas general 
illumination would hardly he feasible at present, but the main 
pathways should be illuminated. In some of the London parks^ 
the present arrangements in this respect add considerably to 
the utility of the paths in the night-time. In the United States 
the use of tungsten lamps in white diffusing glass globes on 
ornamental standards has been effectively employed, and seems 
very suitable for the purpose. We shall have something to say 



Fig. 190.—Tungsten lamps in Alba globes on columns. 
(Entrance to Lincoln Park, Chicago, U.S.A.) 


later regarding the special decorative lighting of parks and 
exhibition grounds on festive occasions. 

Yet another special problem is the arrangement of lights on 
bridges. In many cases the volume of the traffic certainly 
justifies good lighting. A point worth notice is the distribution 
of the illumination from lamps lining the balustrades. These 
lamps are not infrequently installed without any special form 
of directing globe, so that quite half the light produced is thrown 
outwards over the water. One would suppose that a preferable 
plan would be to obscure partially the side of the globes facing 
the river. The spreading out of the light in this way would 
doubtless make the lights more effective seen from a distance, and 
the increase in the amount of hght reflected towards the centre 








(a) Pont du Coulourenifere, Geneva. (by Augustus Bnieke, Berlin. 

Pig. 191. —Ornameatal lighting on two Continental bridge 

case of roads or broad paths in jarks leading to a royal 
palace some specially fine design might he adopt^ in order 
to‘ intimate to strangers the faet of his approaching a kings 

residence. ^ ... 

There are also many instances in^hich an extra illumination 
in the streets is required for the benefit of certain private 
consumers, for example, in the form of parade lighting outside 
shops in order to attract attention. Of recent yeara the Gas 
Companies have made a feature of this form of advertisement, 
high-pressure lamps being installed outside shoj^ and supplied 
Avith gas for an inclusive charge per annum. In the United 
States the method has also been widely used, and experimente 
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of the bridge would be of value. In all such cases the decorative 
side of illumination is worth a thought. On one of the bridges 
in Berlin a very pleasing arrangement is the erection of a series 
of statues, each of which carries a lamp equipped with a diffusing 
globe. Through the courtesy of Dr Louis Bell this is shown 
in fig. 191, b. 

The value attached to the decorative and artistic side of 
public lighting will naturally depend on the importance of 
the locality. One would imagine, for example, that in the 
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have been made with a view to demonstrating the increase in 
traffic arising from improved illumination in business thorough¬ 
fares. It may be noted, however, that a great increase in the 
iiluEiination for the pavement necessitates a corresponding 
increase in the lighting of the window in order that the goods 
may stand out ” satisfactorily. 

Extra lighting of this kind may add considerably to the 
general illumination in a street. The same applies to lamps hung 

outside shops and places 
of entertainment, and in 
a measure to the light re¬ 
flected from the goods in 
show-windows. Illumina¬ 
tion derived from these 
sources may he very use¬ 
ful, since by this means 
we approach nearer to 
the conditions met with 
in interior lighting: the 
light comes from many 
different directions and 
dense shadows are to some 
extent avoided. A street 
lined with well - lighted 
shops naturally gives the 
impression of being better 
illuminated than one lined 
by blank walls. 

Tcr- f A A On the other hand, 

FicJ. 192.—JNight view of standard carrying , ^ e i i t 

iii(»iidescettt electric lamps, on ’Westmin- private lighting of this kind 

thoroughly 
supervised. There is no 
hardship in asking that brilliant lights outside shops should 
be screened on the side facing the street. The mere multi¬ 
plication of bright lamps outside a building can hardly be 
described as the most effective form of advertisement. When 
the electric arc and high-pressure gas lamp were new, some¬ 
thing might have been said for their use in this way, hut 
at present such lamps are quite familiar objects. It would 
surely better to make use of novel colour devices, illumin¬ 
ated signs, etc,, in order to attract attention, than to rely on 
mere brilliancy. 
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Illuminated Signs. 

This leads us to consider another section of outdoor lightings 
namely, the use of illuminated signs. People are coming to- 
recognise that a great deal of information can be usefully 
conveyed through the eye rather than through the ear, with 
the result that illuminated notices are much more widely 
used in our streets than they were a few years ago. The red 
lamp outside the doctor’s house and the white. letters on a blue 
ground outside the police stations have long been familiar. 
But the idea has spread. To-day, every up-to-date place of 
entertainment makes use of illuminated signs to indicate the 
name of the building and the nature of the amusement provided. 
The method might with advantage be applied in many other 
cases, for example, to indicate at once the whereabouts of a 
post office, museums, or important public buildings. A resident 
in the city naturally comes to know and recognise such buildings,, 
but a stranger, who is not in this happy position, would often 
be grateful for some form of illuminated notice giving the 
desired information. Some people might think such signs out of 
place, but there is no reason why an illuminated device should 
not be a really pleasing and artistic object. Indeed, the use of 
light in this way offers scope for considerable artistic skill. 

It may be of interest to summarise briefly the chief types 
of illuminated signs now available. 

(1) Signs outlined in Olow-lamps or Gas-jets .—One of the 
most familiar types of illumination signs is that in which the 
letters are outlined by means of glow-lamps or small gas-jets. 
The use of gas in this way gives rise to a certain flickering 
efiect which is not without value for spectacular purposes. For 
ordinary notices, however, the convenience of control and wiring 
has led to electricity being almost exclusively used. 

During the last few years a marked improvement has taken 
place in these signs, owing to the introduction of the low-voltage 
metallic-filament lamp. It is obvious that there is a limit to 
the necessary brightness of lamps used for these purposes. In 
many cases quite as good an eflect will be produced by a small- 
voltage lamp giving only 2 to 5 c.p. as would be given by a. 
more powerful one, and the consumption of electricity is very 
much less. 

The coming of the low-voltage metal-filament lamp has there¬ 
fore given a great impetus to these signs. Lamps consuming 
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only a few watts each are coiriinonly wired in series-parallel or 
run off a small transformer, and the small glittering points are 
liow quite a feature in the west end of London. Another 
improvement has been the use of these miniature lamps with a 
white or coloured background, which softens any brilliancy and 
^ives “ body ” to the letters. Such signs are readily switched on 
and off as required. By means of special motor contrivances it 
is possible to flash ” the lamps or to turn on and off certain 
groups of lamps in regular succession and thus produce moving 
pictures. For example, by this means one can imitate the 
moveineat of a snake or playing fountain, and moving pictures 
{divers, performing animals, figures throwing halls, etc.) have 
been imitated in a most ingenious manner. 

Another variety of this type of sign utilises groups of lamps 
from which all the letters of the alphabet can be formed. By 
means of a motor carrying a special commutating device any 
number of separate sentences can be formed in succession, and 
it is possible to present a series of illuminated notices. Sev^eral 
signs of this kind have been put up in London, and Prof. Biscan 
has described the details of their mechanism.^ 

A drawback to signs consisting of a number of small lamps 
is that they are apt to get encrusted with dirt and are not very^ 
readily cleaned, and the fact of there being so many lamps to 
maintain and replace, and such a multiplicity of connections, is 
^Iso something of a disadvantage. On the other hand, if 
properly supervised, they give some charming effects. 

(2) Transparency Si^ns ming White Glass .—A simpler and 
in some respects more advantageous form of illuminated sign is 
that in which the illuminant is placed behind a screen of 
translucent diffusing material such as opal glass, silk, etc., on 
which letters or designs are traced. The mild luminosity of the 
background enables these signs to be inspected at close quarters 
without any feeling of glare. 

By merely altering the letters it is easy to change the 
•character of the notice without altering the mechanism of the 
sign. This type of sign is therefore very useful for indicating 
a changing programme. They are also widely used on the 
underground railways to-day in order to give information to 
passengers regarding the destination of trains, etc. 

Generally speaking, the consumption of gas or electricity 
required in lighting a sign of this kind will be less than in one 
1 EleUrische Luhtefek^^ p. 86. 
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outlined in lamps in the manner described above, particularly in 
the case of small signs. Other advantages are that the lamps 
can be easily renewed, and the surface presented readily cleaned. 

In shop windows so-called ‘‘reflecting signs'’ are becoming 
common. In this case the translucent surface carrying an appro¬ 
priate notice or advertisement device is merely hung in front of 
the lamps so as to receive the rays and screen the filaments from 

the eyes of people looking into 
the window. The surface of 
the sign also serves to reflect 
some of the rays from the 
lamp hack on the goods. 

(3) Bead Glass Signs. — 
Signs of this kind are similar 
in principle to those described 
in the previous section, except 
that the opal glass or other 
uniform surface is replaced 
by a series of spherical glass 
beads. The effect of using 
such beads is that the letters 
or figures are traced out as 
a series of bright dots. In 
some cases beads of various 
sizes are used to indicate the 
title and the sub-heading, in 
somewhat the same way as 
a printer uses various sizes of 



Fig. 195.—Bead (tenner) glass sign as 
used outside railway stations. 


type. The novelty of this 
type of sign has been an 


attraction, and if carefully designed it is capable of good effects. 


Care is necessary to secure an even illumination. In some 


cases, from mistaken economy, such signs are underliglited, with 
the result that their brilliancy varies according to the direction 
from which they are viewed. In this and the previous class of 
sign colour effects can be very easily produced by installing 
tinted lamps. 


(4) SigTis ill'iiminated from in Front .—Tinally there is the 
class of sign, not very widely used as yet, in which the illu¬ 
mination is provided by concealed lamps in front. It would 
appear that this should be one of the economical forms of signs. 
A surface brightness of 10 to 20 foot-candles, such as can be 
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readily produced by a white surface lighted by well-placed 
reflectors, is probably sufficient to enable a sign to be seen well 
€it all ordinary distances. Moreov'er, the distribution of the light 
sliould be readily controllable by modern forms of reflectors, mid 
the waste (owing to rays being wrongly directed and not striking 
the surface of the sign) reduced to a ininimum. 

In some cases (e.g. some of the notices of routes outside 
underground railways) parabolic steel reflectors have been used 
with electric lamps for this purpose. 'Reflectors of similar shape 



Fig. 196.—A series of posters in the district of the South Metropolitan Gas Co., 
London, illuminateu by gas lamps with special opaque reflectors, distributing 
the illuminatioii ev'enly over the surface. 


have also been used with gas lamps or are lamps to illuminate 
signs of a considerably large area, advertisement posters, etc. 
Another new method of dealing with the problem is by the use 
of tubular lamps and a specially designed strip reflector, of 
which the Holophane Uniflux reflector may be mentioned as an 
example. By a reflector of this kind, specially designed to pro¬ 
duce even illumination, a given brightness should be produced 
very economically. The method has recently been adopted for 
illuminating the large gold letter sign at Mme. Tussaud s (Bakei 
Street, London). An advantage of this type of sign is that the 
wiring and piping of the lamps are not in any way different 
from that met with in ordinary illuminating engineering; and 
the fact of the illuminants being entirely separate from the 
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il laminated surface, enables the latter to be v^ery readily changed 
or cleaned. On the other hand, it must he remembered that it is 
naturaliv not as a rule possible to get the same degree of contrast 
from this type of sign as from a transparency ] we have here the 
same fundamental distinction as exists between a photographic 
print and a lantern slide. 

There is another form of sign (Meteor) that has quite lately 
been introduced, and which consists of a plate of glass illuminated 
by concealed lamps above and below. The rays of light entering 
the glass are kept entirely within it by total internal reflection, 
and any letters stencilled on the back appear brightly illuminated 
without the actual source of light being seen. 

It is difficult to set a limit to the utility of illuminated signs. 
Information can so readily be conveyed simultaneously to a 
large number of people by this means; we have already remarked 
on the services they are rendering on the railways by saving 
needless questions on the part of passengers. 

Already tramcars and ’buses are making use of illuminated 
destination placards, a very obvious necessity with modern 
traffic by night-time. At present we have not quite got to 
the length of illuminating the names of streets; but it seems 
reasonable to suppose that it will not be long before this is done 
in the main thoroughfares. 

Outside places of entertainment signs already form quite a 
conspicuous feature, a special recent development being the 
picture-sign ”—often a decidedly artistic production. It is 
worth noting that the artist has not yet explored to any great 
extent the possibilities of the transparency in art; one would 
suppose that the infinitely greater range of contrast available 
when pictures are illuminated from behind wonld enable him to 
get effects that it would be impossible to reproduce on canvas in 
the ordinary way. 


Yehicle Lighting. 

The lighting of vehicles has also undergone a remarkable 
change during recent years. Originally the only function of 
lights fixed on carriages was to enable their presence to be 
recognised by other vehicles. They were not intended to 
illuminate the roadway to any extent and doubtless served their 
purpose in the days of slow horse-driven traffic. 

In practically all the civilised countries regulations are in 
force prescribing that vehicles should carry such lights in the 
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■dark, and it has even been suggested that drivers of cattle, 
•etc., on the highways hy night should carry a light to indicate 
their presence. 

The introduction of motor traffic has hrought about a 
complete revolution in the lighting of vehicles. A car travelling 
-at a high speed requires lights, not only to indicate its presence 
to other drivers, hut to illuminate the roadway as well. The 
driver must be able to see liis route a considerable distance 
ahead ; he needs to distinguish small obstacles, such as might 
cause little trouble to slow traffic but would he dangerous to a 
car travelling at a high speed. 

A great deal of ingenuity has recently been expended on the 
-design of such headlights; at the various motor exhibitions, 
lighting now forms a section in itself. There has been much 
discussion on the merits of acetylene and electric lighting. The 
cleanness of the latter and the ease wdth which it can be con¬ 
trolled are advantages. On the other hand, the electric filament, 
not being a point source,” is not quite so suitable optically for 
use with a parabolic mirror as the continuous luminous area of 
an acetylene flame. The coming of the small-voltage metallic- 
filament lamps, and particularly those wound in a compact helix 
and composed of ductile tungsten, has proved a distinct gain. 
Electric lighting has also been helped hy the design of ingenious 
forms of dynamos giving practically a constant current in¬ 
dependent of the speed. This has been largely instrumental in 
removing the difficulties attending the maintenance of a battery 
of accumulators. Silnilarly the introduction of tubes of dissolved 
acetylene has made the use of that illuininant decidedly more 
•convenient. 

A number of papers have recently appeared discussing the 
design of electric headlights for motor cars and locomotives.^ 
On the railway the nature of the headlights used on express 
trains is an important matter; the gain in increased illuminat¬ 
ing power is valuable to the driver in enabling him to recognise 
any obstacle on the line a long way ahead. On the other hand, 
the glare from a very powerful headlight may dazzle the eyes 
of the driver of an approaching train and might lead to his 
mistaking a signal. 

A somewhat similar problem is encountered in connection 
with headlights for automobiles. The driver requires a power¬ 
ful light to show up the road, but it seems to be no easy matter 
1 ‘‘Headlight Tests,” by C. M. Larson, Elect, Ey. Journal^ 23rd ^ov. 1912. 
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to satisfy him in this respect and yet to avoid dazzling the 
approaching pedestrian. On the other hand, it has heen sug¬ 
gested that the fan of light should be entirely confined below 
the level of the pedestrian’s eyes, so as to illuminate the roadway 
and surroundings to some extent hut not to be readily visible to 
his eyes. Some discussion on these and similar points followed 
a paper read before the Illuminating Engineering Society 
(London) by Dr H. R. B, Hickman in 1910. 

The photometry of headlights of this kind presents consider¬ 
able difficulties. A series of tests was carried out by the Royal 
Automobile Club in 1909. There is little doubt that some of the 
conventional methods of estimating the candle-power of search¬ 
lights are somewhat loose, and that general agreement on some 
precise method might be useful to those responsible for light¬ 
houses, beacons, and coast lighting generally. 

The illumination of railway signals is, again, a subject on 
which there is much dispute, and there seems to be a need for 
more definite understanding as to the intensity of the lights 
required for various purposes. Reference was made in Chapter 
IV. to the use of flashing acetylene lights, as additional means of 
discrimination, besides colour. The changes that occur in the 
appearance of coloured lights in various atmospheric conditions 
and as the distance of the observer changes have also been 
commented on, and it is possible that some mistakes have been 
caused in this way. There seems to be general agreement that 
ordinary blue glass is unsatisfactory. The explanation probably 
is that deep blue glass usually shows an absorption point in the 
centre of the spectrum, but transmits bands in the red and the 
blue. At close quarters the light is somewhat purple in tint; 
but when it is viewed from a distance the eye may be unable 
to bring the blue rays to a focus, with the result that the colour 
changes almost to red. 

While the use of headlights on moving vehicles has developed, 
a great change in the standard of the inside lighting has also 
taken place. The application of electricity to traction naturally 
afforded means of lighting carriages with very little extra trouble. 
The result was that electric trams were lighted far more bril¬ 
liantly inside than the old horse trams had been, and it is probable 
that in this country the electric underground railways have had 
a similar effect in raising the standard of carriage lighting. 

Again, when electric lighting began to be used for motor-car 
headlights, the convenience of this, method of lighting for the 
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interior of the cars was also appreciated; a large modern motor 
car has frequently quite an elaborate switch-board controlling 
the complete lighting of the car. 

Many readers of this book will recall the exceedingly dim 
illumination from smoky lamps which were characteristic of 
most railway carriages and omnibuses twenty or thirty years 
ago. 

At the present time the standard of comfort in travelling has 
risen very greatly. People expect to be able to read in comfort. 



Fig. 197.—Gas-lighted saloon (G.W.Ry., Fig. 198. —Electrically lighted saloon 
England), with central lamps in ceil- (G.W.Ry., England), lighted by 
ing recess. tungsten lamps in etched glass globe. 


and in many cases would prefer a route which enables them to 
do so even if this involves a slightly longer journey. 

We do not wish to enter into the vexed question of conditions 
by gas and electricity for train lighting. Many factors enter 
into this problem besides that of cost—factors which are not 
always considered in such discussion. 

Modern methods enable quite a good illumination to be 
obtained by both systems of lighting, but it is probable that in 
both cases more might be done than has yet been accomplished 
in the way of using the light produced for the comfort of 
passengers. The existing systems of carriage lighting may be 
divided roughly into two groups. In a carriage divided into 
compartments it is usual to put one or two lights exactly over 
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the gangway. This is perhaps the most convenient method 
from the standpoint of the company, and in many cases may 
give rise to fairly good results, particularly if the upper part of 
the carriage is light in tint and reflects the rays downwards. 
Nevertheless a light in this position faces the people seated on 
both sides of the carriages and is by no means conveniently 
placed for reading. A slight tilting of the book or paper will 
mean that the direct rays fall on the page obliquely; and 
directly the reader raises his eyes he catches sight of the light 
overhead. A preferable method from this standpoint is un¬ 
doubtedly to fix the lamps oh the partitions on either side 
of the carriage so that the rays can fall over the people’s 
shoulders. The lamps should of course be screened by appro¬ 
priate shades. 

In the case of carriages without compartments, there is 
commonly a row of lights down the middle. The movement 
of the train makes it impossible to use pendant fixtures, and 
shading devices should be fixed rigidly, a favourite and 
apparently serviceable method being to mount diffusing glass 
hemispheres straight on the celling. It would appear, however, 
that in some of the American trains indirect lighting is now 
being introduced. 

In tramcars one usually finds two rows of lights down the 
sides of the carriage. At present there is rarely any very 
serious attempt to screen these lamps from the eyes. Conse¬ 
quently the row of bare metal filaments is apt to be decidedly 
trying, especially in view of the flickering of the light caused 
by the lamps being run straight from the traction voltage. It 
is sometimes argued that shades are unsuitable in this case, as 
they would be apt to be broken by the strap-hanger.” But it 
is probable that a little ingenuity would overcome this difficulty. 
Several recent papers on the subject in the United States 
emphasise the value of a light finish for carriages and the de¬ 
sirability of employing reflectors to direct the rays of light 
downwards and screen the filaments.^ 

The following table is interesting in this connection:— 

1 “ The Illuminati on of Street Railway Cars,” by L. C. Porter and Y. L. 
Staley (paper read at the Convention of the Illnin. Eng. Soc., U.S.A., Kov. 1913). 
See also S. G. Hihben and E. M. Smith, Elect, Journal, June 1913, and 
J. L. Minick,‘TUnmination of Passemger Cars,” TraTis. Am. Ilium. Eng. Soc., 
May 1913. 
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Steeet Railway 

Illuminatioii Data—Bare rersus Shaded Tungsten Lamp?. 
(Hibben, Transi. lOia.'i 



Bare 

Tungsten 

Lanps. 

Siiaded 

Tiingsteii 

Lamps. 

Nimiber of lamps 

8-0 

3*0 

Candle-pow'er per lamp 

300 

7 5 ’0 

Watts per lamp - 

3-90 

84*3 

Total watts .... 

31:2-0 

253*0 

Total generated hmiens 

. doOO'O 

•2142*0 

Area car floor 

194-0 

194*0 

W atts per square foot. 

1*62 

1*31 

Average foot-candles . 

-2-71 

3*24 

Useful lumens . 

5*25-0 

628*0 

Utilisation factor 

22-08% 

29-30 

' Eelative erticiency 

75% 

■ lOOL 


On the District Railway in London experiments are now 
being made with central ceiling lamps in ditibsing glass lieiiii- 
spheres, which give a much softer effect than the rows of hare 
filaments which have hitherto been usual. 

For further data on the lighting of railway carriages, huses, 
etc., in England, readers may he referred to a discussion opened 
by Mr E. Kilburn Scott before the Illuminating Engineering 
Society (London) in 1914.^ 

Railway Station Liohtixg. 

The lighting of railway platforms, booking-halls, offices, 
goods yards, etc., also present points of interest, and was dis¬ 
cussed in a paper read by Mr Haydn T. Harrison before the 
Illuminating Engineering Society in London in 1912. The 
lighting of railway platforms would seem to be approaching 
standardisation. From a number of tests presented at the 
meeting referred to, it appeared that the minimum illumination 
on most main station platforms is about 0*25 foot-candle, a 
figure which is also about the minimum encountered on the 
tube raihvays of London. In the tubes the reflection from the 
white tiles simplifies the problem and makes platform lighting 
a much estsier matter than in the case of large stations above 
ground, having only a very distant glass roof. From the stand¬ 
point of passengers, an even illumination all over the platform 
would seem desirable, and it seems immaterial whether this is- 
1 Ilium. Eng.y London, May 1914. 
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obuiiiied by small units placed near together or by more power- 
tul lamps hung high up. But it is objectionable to be able to 
bee a long row of bright points, and we find that in platform 
iigliting n IS now becoming usual for the lights to be well 
shaded, so that the mantle or filament cannot be seen from a 
distanee. _3Iuch of the lighting on the London underc^round 
iaihva%s is excellent in this respect. * 



fie. 199.— Entrmce to “escalator,” Earl’s Court i • 

indirect lightiag and illuminated dimoSfgn! 


a»d So.«. 

commenfced on the brilliant lio-lifi time all 

thing far in advaLe of considered some- 

passing it maj be JemtrS before. In 

white line doln the edo-Jof th f device of drawing a 

in helps materially the trains eoL 

platform and the rail-bed have aimr ^ ^t^orm ceases; when the 

•re apt to b. to! ZTnlltXT 
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There are also opportunities for effectiv^e lighting in tiie 
booking-halls, passages, and restaurants at a main railway 
station. In the booking-hall, besides a fairly clieerfo.1 general 
illiiinination of, say, 1 foot-candle or more, there sliouid be 
local illumination at the grille where tickets are purchased. In 
many stations a local shaded lamp, also illuminating a sign- 
transparency bearing the words “ hooking-office,” is conveniently 



Fig. 200.—View looking up escalator, Earl’s Court, London, slio'wing method 
of lighting hf lamps concealed above glass panel in the ceiling. 


used. Reference has already been made to the great value of 
the illnniinated notices indicating the arrival, departure, and 
destination of trains. Some of the main termini have now 
quite elaborate tables of this kind, which are undoubtedly a 
great help to passengers. As yet we are waiting for t!ie 
illnniinated time-table, but no doubt it will come in course of 
time. Another novelty which will surely become general 
before long, is the lighting up of the names of stations at 
night. Some illumination is really necessary, especially at 
the less important stations where the general lighting is not 
very strong. The method of lighting should also be distiiic- 
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tive so that the names stand out elearlj^ from the ubiquitous- 
ad vertiseiiient. 

On the tube railways the high general illumination in the 
stations makes local lighting for the names less vital, but on 
some of the platforms it has nevertheless already been intro¬ 
duced. In other directions the tubes have likewise shown com¬ 
mendable enterprise, for example, in the matter of corridor 
lighting. A'arious methods have been contrived to avoid the 
glare from a succession of bright lights, one of the most com¬ 
plete being the screening of lamps in channels specially cut in 
the ceiling for the purpose. The lighting of the escalator 
(moving staircase) also presents a special problem, as it is- 
desirable to avoid dazzling the passenger and inclining him to 
stumble. At the Earl’s Court (London) escalator the lamps are 
concealed above diffusing glass plates in the roof, the latter- 
being sloped in such a way as to be invisible to passengers, 
coming down the staircase (who are considered more likely to- 
stumble than those coming up). At the similar moving stair¬ 
case at Liverpool Street station, the illumination is at present- 
provided by a Moore tube running the entire length of the steps, 
and giving a soft and even light. 

The railways are also quick to appreciate the value of the- 
illuminated sign as an advertisement, and now habitually make- 
use of views, lighted up from behind, of celebrated scenery on. 
their route. 

Ship Lighting. 

The lighting of ships has a certain amount in common with, 
the illumination of underground railways. Many parts of the 
interior of a ship can only be seen by artificial light; the access- 
of daylight being practically nil. It is therefore obvious that, 
good artificial lighting is important; yet both on warships and 
on merchant vessels the conditions of illumination below deck 
are often very primitive. At the Annual Congress of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health held in Paris in May 191 
Fleet Surgeon W. N. Whitelegge mentioned “constant living 
below deck under artificial light, the inconvenient situation of 
lamps, and the want of proper shades” as among the causes of 
eye-strain in the navy. The special limitations of lighting on 
board ship imposed by the facts that there is no external source 
of gas or electricity, that pendant fixtures cannot be used, the 
low ceilings, etc., are sometimes mentioned as excuses for 
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ignoring the simple precautions observed on land. But there 
seems no reason why such difficulties should not be overcome, 
and it is highly probable that the health and spirits of seamen 
suffer when they are cooped up in cramped and badly lighted 
quarters. 

On a modern liner, with its elaborate catering for the wealthy 
passenger, there is ample scope for the shill of the liglitiog 
engineer; in fact, he meets most of the problems likely to crop 
up in a large hotel or club on land. 

Another point that has been clearly demonstrated in several 
recent mishaps at sea, is the value of “ emergency lighting." On 
a sinking ship the failure of the electricity supply may bring 
about something approaching a panic. The confusion is naturally 
accentuated by the darkness, and the efforts of the officers and 
crew are impeded. If portable outfits of dissolved acetylene or 
other appropriate system of emergency lighting were stored on 
deck, they might often render good service in the event of a 
disaster. 

We may briefly mention several other possibilities of outdoor 
lighting. It has been shown that light plays a great part in 
evening entertainments and spectacles, and the lighting of quite 
large arenas has sometimes been quite successfully accomplished. 
When we are dealing with large outdoor areas we are faced by 
the alternative of arranging the lamps on masts, as in street 
lighting, or suspending them on wires having a considerable 
span. This seems to limit the use of artificial light to enable 
outdoor games to be played by night. There is no insuperable 
difliculty in illuminating an outdoor lawn-tennis court or golf 
putting-green sufficiently brightly. But when we come to 
such large areas as football grounds, golf greens, etc., the task 
is more difficult. A ground on which drilling takes place, or 
races are run, might he illuminated artificially, even though the 
expenditure of gas or electricity might be considerable. For in 
such cases posts at intervals could probably be used, and the 
movements of performers controlled in such a way as to steer 
clear of the obstructions. But on a football ground or hockey 
field, where players run about in all directions, posts would 
clearly be inadmissible. The only solution ’would appear to 
be lamps suspended above the field on wires stretched right 
across. Now that such very large “gates” are obtained at 
professional football matches, the possibility of playing off 
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matches hx night will probably be considered. Indeed, in a 
few cases the experiiiient lias been tried, but apparently not 
with very great success. 

Outdoor Decor.utive LIaHTI^^G. 

The two chief occasions on which we witness a deliberate 
attempt to use artilicial liglit out-of-doors as a decoration are, 
firstly, at exhibitions, secondly, when the streets are illuminated 
on festive occasions, or during times of national rejoicing. As 
a rale such decorations are put up at short notice and on a 
stereotyped principle. The method almost invariably employed 
is to use festoons of coloured incandescent lamps, or to outline 



Tig. 201.—A novel spectacular device used in the United States. Jets and 
clouds of steam illuminated by coloured searchlight beams. 


the shapes of buildings with them. At the last great display in 
London on Coronation night, the volume of light was greater 
than on any previous occasion; but it was commonly remarked 
that the methods showed little advance over those of the past. 

At the present moment it is difficult to foresee the future 
trend of spectacular and decorative outdoor lighting. In figs. 
201, 202 we give examples of some novel American devices 
of a spectacular kind. It seems probable that ultimately the 
“artist in light’' will rely on illumination hy means of concealed 
lights of the frontages of buildings, and on the cunning com¬ 
bination of artistic illuminated lanterns and devices with these 
background effects, rather than on the multiplication of bright 
points of light. At exhibitions such as the White City, where 
buildings having a light exterior are available, such methods 
should meet with success. Another method which is now being 
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developed in tlie Ignited States is the illiindiiatiuii iii uiMiuiiiieiits 
and buildings hy searchlight beams—a device wliieti eaii be 
abused but also seems to have artistic possiliilities. It is 
rumoured that at the great exliibition now being orgiuiised iii 
San Francisco some very novel decorative effects will be seen. 



Fig. 202. —The Singer Toiv'er (the tallest building in New Tori:) illumiBated 
by concealed searchlights, so as to stand out from the surnmndings. 

There is one principle in public lighting wiiich we tliiiih will 
be generally accepted, namely, that if the artistic aspects of 
public lighting are to be developed, they should be worked out 
on some coherent scheme, and should be so supervised as not to 
be prejudiced by unchecked private enterprise. At the time of 
the Coronation decorations, it was remarked that the lack of 








Tig. 203 .— Cluster of flame arcs •with coloured globes, mounted on post of 
Gotkic design, at the Boston Electric Show, 1912. 



Fio. 204.—Banners bearing coloured devices illaminated by concealed flame 
arcs, designed for use at the San Eranciseo Exhibition. 
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any definite sclieme was a defect. '^laiiy exliibitioii^, mxyd in 
themselves, were unsatisfactory because tiiey dashed \vitli 
neiglibouring display. Clearly it would be hotter if tlie 
of eacli street were schemed out as a whole. 

We must now bring this work to an end. Boiiljtless iniiel! 
that has been written will require revision in the course of a 
few years. It may appear to some thiit we have dealt with tlie 
subject of illumination in a somewhat general and diseursive 
manner, and have omitted many details that the esxpert would 
like to know. But in the case of a new subject soeli as this, 
ideas are in a constant state of flux. Some priiieipies of illurnina- 
tion can now be clearly stated : but the practice of illmiiiiiating 
engineering is changing every day. For this reason we have 
been content to cast an eye ov^er the subject as a whole, ratlier 
than to occupy ourselves with details. 

But in any case the subject is now so vast that a special 
text-book is needed to treat any section of lighting thoroogMy. 
It is probable that quite a number of such specialised works will 
now begin to make their appearance, and there are iiiaiiy sub¬ 
jects on which they would be welcome. 

Since the above words were w^ritten the peace of Europe 
has been suddenly shattered, and its nations are engaged in 
the most desperate struggle the world has ever seen. 

A new chapter in illuminating engineering might be written 
on the utilisation of light in warfare. It is sad to think that 
light, so long regarded as a civilising influence, should now l>e 
applied for purposes of destruction. But if light is used to 
destroy life, it is also being employed, in the field hospitals and 
as an aid to the search for wounded on the battlefield, as a 
means of preserving it. 

When this war is ended a striking account of the use of 
light in military operations might he .written. Meantime, we 
can only hope that the termination of this terrible struggle 
Avill ensure peace for future generations, and that in time to 
come the many international ties which it has severed will 
be drawm closer than ever before. 






APPETOIX. 

LIST OF WORKS DEALING W^ITH ILLUMINATION. 

The follo^ving list is not intended to be exhaustive, but contains 
most of the books on illumination published from 1905 up to 
the end of 1913. We have also included a number of books 
published previous to this date which are likely to be of interest. 
Tins list should be regarded as supplemental to the references 
occurring in the text. 

Those books indicated by an asterisk (^) are also remarkable 
for the number of references contained, and articles on illumina¬ 
tion and photometry. 

For the sake of convenience, the journals dealing mainly with 
gas or electric lighting, etc., have been numbered under this head¬ 
ing; but it should be remembered that many of these journals 
frequently contain articles dealing with general illumination. 

The number of journals that contain occasional articles on 
lighting is very large; all that has been attempted is to collect 
a few of those which deal most constantly with the subject. 


ILLUMINATION AND PHOTOMETEY. 
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Abney, Sir Wm. de W., Colour Vision (Sampson Low & Co., London, 1895: 
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Allen, Grant, The Colour Sense, its Origin and Bemlo‘]pm.ent (Triibner <& Co., 
London, 1879 : pp. 282). 

Bell, L., The Art of Illumination (McGraw-Hill Co., New York and London, 
1912 : pp. 353). 

Bertelsmann, W., Eechentafeln fiir Beleuchtungstechniker (Perd. Enke, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1910 : pp. 95). 
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required for various purposes, 329. 
tests in factories, 261. 
unit of, 211. 

Incandescent burners, 42. 
lamps (electric), 16, 75. 
mantle, 17, 35. 
oil lamps, 115. 
standard of light, 208. 

Indirect lighting, 301, 333, 347. 
Industrial lighting, 371. 

departmental committee on, 26. 
Infra-redrays, 161. 

Integrating photometers, 246. 

“ International” units, 206, 212, 
International Commission on Illumina¬ 
tion, 30. 

Intrinsic brilliancy, 146, 272. 

Jandus regenerative flame arc lamp, 93. 
Jewellery, illumination of, 406. 

Lamp*posts for street lighting, 429. 
Lanterns, conversion to modern il- 
Inminants, 428. 

Lawn-tennis courts, lighting of, 408. 
Libraries, lighting of, 348, 366. 
Lightoineter, 260. 

Lithography, method of shading lamps 
for, 315. 

Local and general lighting, 336. 

factory lighting, 377. 

Lucas gas lamp, 212. 

Lumen, 212. 

Luminescence, 179, 

Luminous efficiency, 175. 
Lummer-Brodhun photometer, 225. 

Lux, 211. 

Luxometer, 261. 

Machine shops, lighting of, 382. 

Magazine arc lamps, 93. 
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Magnetite are lamps, 96. 

Maiitle-testiiig loachiiies, S7. 

Martens photometer, 255. 

ass effect of colours, 196. 

^Matthews integrating photometer, 246, 
Mean spherical eaiidie-power, 212, 245. 
Measurement of light, 29, 203, 218. 
Mercury-vapour laiiipi, 101. 

Metallic-filament lamps, effect on illumin¬ 
ating engineering, 84. 

Miniature arc lamjiS, 97. 
tungsten lampss, 83. 

Minimuiii illuminatioDt to see detail, 1S9, 
Moore tube, 107. 

for colour matching, 192. 

Motor-car lighting, 441. 

showroom, lighting of, 405 
Moving staircases, lighting of, 446. 
Museums, lighting of, 394. 

Navigation, acetylene lights far, 132. 
Neon tube. 111." 

Nernst lamp, 77. 

Newspaper racks, lighting of^ 367. 

Night hiindiiess, 171. 

Norwich gas switch, 65. 

Oblique rays, value for testing irregu¬ 
larities of surface, 334. 

Office lighting, 355. 

Oil lamps, 5, 9, 118. 

Optical resonance, 184. 

Origin of colour, 184. 
Orthoehromaticlacnp, 104. 

Osmium lamp, 77. 

Paper, effect of direct reflection from, 
149, 367. 

Parade lighting, 435. 

Paris, early public lighting in, 11. 

Park lighting, 431. 

Pedestal lighting, 313. 

Penetrating jK>wer of illuminants, 194. 
Pentane standard lamp, 207. 

Permanency of colours, testing the, 201. 
Petrol-air gas lighting, 119. 

Petrolite lamp, 117. 

Phosphorescence, 180. 

Photo-electric ceils in pdiotometry, 236. 
Photography, applications in pfliotometry, 
235. 

for testing coloured fabrics, 186. 
Photometer's, 220. 

Photometric units and symbols, 217. 
Physical photometers, 234. 

Picture galleries, lighting of, 394. 

palaces, lighting of, 807. 

Pictures, reflectors for lighting, 317. 
Plant life, elfect of light on, 156. 
Pneumatic control of gas lam|)s, 65. 
Point source, meaning of, 210. 

Polar curves, methods of determining, 
238. 

Police supervision of public lighting, 12. 


IV-rch lighting, 343. 

Posters, lighting cf, 439, 

Preece, Sir Wni. ^ pi'<. snc-erinc rk ol 
iniimiiiatkai phatornetry, *-29, 
Pressure-wave cruitrcl uf i'as -treet l^TLp<. 
66 . 

Projection are ]arii|«. 99. 

acetylene lamps, 129, 

Psychological effect of celoured 

154, 188. 

Purkinje eif^ct, 170. 

Pyrophoric self-lighting devices, 70. 

Quartz tube mercury-vapour lamps, 105. 

Kadiation from illmumarits, 175, 
standards of light based on, 233. 
Bailway carriages, lighting of, 443. 

station lighting, 445. 

Beading, amount of light required for, 
141, 362. 

Reading-rooms, lighting of. 367. 
Reflecting power, 186, 197, 213, *215. 
Reflection, regular arid diffused, 21S, 

■ 2S8. 

Reflectors, design of, 2S4. 

Regenerative gas lamps, 34. 

Religious m>rsM|*, part played by light 

i in, 2. 

j Restaurants, lighting of, 353. 

I Reversal of sliadow bv artificial light, 

335. 

Ritchie Wedge photometer, 222. 

Road signs, lighting of* 134. 

Rods and cones in the eves, theorv of, 
138, 169. 

Hood photometer, 226. 

Rum ford photometer, 221. 

Rnssell’s method of determining mean 
spherical candle-power, 246. 

Schanz and Stockhausen, researches on 
ultra-violet light, 169. 

School lighting, 27, 35$. 

Ee[)ort of Joint Committee on, 
863. 

School-rooms, testing access of light into, 
269. 

Searchlights, formula for, 297. 

Selas system of gas lighting, 59. 
Selective radiation, 36, 177- 
Selenium cell in photometry, 235. 
Self-lighting devices, 69. 

Semi-indirect lighting, 309. 

Sensitiveness of photometers, 220. 
Sewing machines, lighting of, 314. 
Shades, functions of, 271. 

common defects ot 274. 

Shadow photometers, 223. 

Shadows, effect in lighting problems, 
273, 305, 827, 830, 863. 

Sharp and Millar photometer, 257. 

Shelf lighting, 369. 

Shop lighting, 397. 
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.■i..:,. umijKitiOil tester, 2t)7. 

r, v-r:..i>e are lamp. lOO. 

L'ile* .‘■nVet of illumination on, 41 6, 

42^*. -io-t. 

rn-rinuiniiiatioii photometer, 253. 
-ivT - Wahl ram daylight testing 
met3i»-d, 2tl8. 
ig.'tru bmps, 79. 


rhuieiit globe, 247. 
ritra-viuiet light, 157, 201. 

Units c?f light, 20t>. 

Vapiour lube bmps, 101. 

Vigetatioii, eibet of light on, 155. 
Vt'liiele lighting, 440. 

Verandah lighting, ;:U7. 

Vision, theories of, 135, 164. 

44' birds and nocturnal creatures, 171. 
Visual purpb, fuiietiuiis of, 172. 


Wall-puipers, selectii>ii of colour of light 
thr use with, 196. 

Walls ami surroundings, reflection from, 
324. 

Warm eoluiirs, mental associations of, 
1S3, 197. 

Wax lights and candles, history of, 11. 
Wliite light, meaning of, 178. 

Whitman photometer, 227. 

Writing, cuiiditioiis of illumination for. 
332. 
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